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THE AUTOBIOGRAHY OF A SOUTH SEA ISLANDER. 



CHAPTER I. 

MYSELF. 



AND will you, O White Reader, condescend to read this 
Story of mine — of me, a Black, a "Nigger," as I have 
been contemptuously called by vulgar Whites; with such a 
grinning of teeth about those two hard gs of yours, as made 
me think that the mouth which uttered them could bite as well 
as bark ] Well, if you do so far condescend, I, for my part, 
will do my best to make my Story interesting. 

How I came to write your difficult language so well as I do 
is part of my» Story, but not this part. Just now I am busy 
with this outward self of mine. A looking-glass, and a photo- 
graph taken by a dear white friend, my second self, will 
help me. In the photograph, a little faded now, like so much 
that is good and happy 1 in the photograph, he and I are sit- 
ting side by side, and I am looking up into his kind good face. 
Would that I could sit by his dear side now ! 

But here is what he says about me when first his loving eyes 

met mine. Himself you shall know, and therefore love, by- 

and-bye. 

B 
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He says that he then beheld a little skinny, bare, black boy, 
crowned with a thick fuzzy head of hair, like a besom standing 
on its handle ; that my eyes and teeth were so white and bright 
as to be the envy of the white world. And finally, that about 
this little ebony figure there was an air of shyness, and a ten- 
dency to " sulks," which, to use his own words written home 
long ago, " the liveliest imagination cannot realize, or the 
freest fiction exaggerate." 

I know from reading English Lives of Men, that it is proper 
to begin with the date of birth : but in my case it is impossible 
to do so, as no such record was kept at that time, when reading 
and writing and days of the week were all unknown to us. 
The moon^A, or month, was the smallest division of time we 
had, and ten moons made one year. For them we had names, 
but for the days none whatever. 

The date, then, of the great event of the birth of the little 
brown struggling mortal they called Pomo, after a bloodthirsty 
ancestor of ours, whom we worshipped after his death, is, 
among many other interesting things, hidden in the thick mists 
of the past But, after consultation with those who have known 
me from my boyhood, I have come to the conclusion that my 
age at the present time must be between five-and-thirty and forty. 

And yet it seems but the other day that I was a little wild 
heathen boy, who had never seen or heard of such a thing 
as a white man. • 

I must now say something of the kind of world I was born into. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MY HOME. 

My home is the beautiful green island of Pombuana, in the 
blue Pacific, and please pronounce it Pome-boo-anah, for I do 
not like to hear our musical words crunched like so much biscuit 
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between jaws accustomed to crush hard morsels of your own 
jagged talk. My own jaws ache at the thought of it. I declare 
that some of your words are only fit to drive chickens out of 
the house with ! 

Pombuana is not a large island; it is in fact three islets, 
separated by very narrow river-like straits, running between 
high forest-clad hills, whence tiny houses perched on stilts keep 
watch upon the treacherous waters. The three islets are Bokona, 
Uri, and Matambala. 

I was bom in Matambala, at Eota-in-the-Middle, a village 
on the hill-tops, sheltering among clumps of cocoa-nut trees, a 
sure sign, with us, of human habitation. 

In English you have the expression, " Come under my roof ; '' 
and that is a form of invitation fit for every Pombuana host, 
for our houses consist of a roof and nothing else. 

One gable of my father's roof rested upon the edge of the 
level space, which did duty for " Market-place " in our Kota ; 
and the other gable over-hung a precipice, and looked out over 
the wavy ridges of the forest, rising and falling, until they 
dipped their ponderous branches in the blue waters of the still 
lagoon. 

In order to get under my father's roof you must squeeze 
yourself through a door-hole about two-feet-and-a-half high, by 
one-f oot-and-a-half wide, which can be shut with a sliding shut- 
ter of stoutly woven bamboo and cane ; and then, if you do 
not stick in the door-way, you find yourself in smoke and dark- 
ness ; for we did not have chimneys, because the smoke is use- 
ful for killing insects and for strengthening the bamboo rafters. 

If you are not very careful where you tread, you will walk 
upon my relations, who people the darkness and cover the 
bamboo floor ; or what will be worse, for you at least, your 
feet may wander among the hot ashes on the square earth or 
hearth^ in tJie middle of the inflammable floor. 

My father's name was Mar^vo, and my mother's Siama. 
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was a tall thin man, with head clean-shaven, except a 
little corlj mat on the top. The ear-ring holes in his ears were 
so large that, one day (many years later than the days I am 
DOW telling yon about) he asked me to b^ an empty collar box 
ffx him from my white friendsL And what do yon think he did 
with it I Why, he knocked the bottom out of it, and took the 
top out of the lid, and then filled out the loose skin of one ear 
with the box, and of the other with the corer (Na 15, too !) 
the skin of the ear going round the box on one side of his 
head, and the lid on the other, like a pair of elastic bands. 
When he had nothing in them, the two loops of the skin dangled 
upon his shoulders ; but when he had them filled out round 
and open on both sides of his head, you could see the opposite 
mountains, trees, and houses Uirough them, as if you were 
locddng through a double spyglass, or the handles of a gigantic 
pair of scissors. 

My mother, Siama, was a very fine looking woman. Her 
£ace was el^antly tattooed ; not deeply, nor with dark juice as 
the faces of the New Zealanders are ; but only skin deep, and 
with a rery pretty pattern : just as if you saw her brown plump 
cheeks through the border of a TeiL She was a good woman, 
and a ^thful wife, and brought me up in a religious way, 
telling me of my tribe, the Hongokama (we all belong to the 
tribe (^ our mother, and not of our &ther ; so that a man's 
aster's son is often more beloTed than his own), and of the Un- 
demn Food or abomination of my tribe, the Pigeon, to eat which, 
she said, would be the death of ma Thank God, O English 
ddld, that you were taught to say *' Our Father." 

When I was rery small my mother slung me in a long cloth 
behind her, and swung me round in front at meal-times. Some- 
times, howerer, I was quite satisfied with sucking the stem of 
her little black pipe which dangled, like me, firom her neck. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

SOME FRIENDS, AND OTHERS. 

Each of the three islets was ruled by one supreme chief, who 
excelled the other village chiefs in bodily strength, and therefore 
in wealth and power. But greatest of the three was Malagai 
of Uri, whose two brothers, Toroa of Matambala, and Sala- 
tambu of Bokona, could only shine at a distance. The trio may 
be briefly described as three necessary nuisances. Toroa, our 
own particular tyrant, was tall, and had a proud, defiant air, 
which disguised a heart as cowardly as ever beat within human 
breast. He was ambitious, noisy, cruel, passionately fond of 
music, as tender as a mother to his favourite children^ and 
faithful to his word once given, whether to kill or to save alive. 
But his malice, hatred, and revenge knew no abatement, render- 
ing him the disturber and constant terror of all Pombuana. 
Of Malagai and his burly brother Salatambu, the least selfish 
and cruel, but the most warlike of the three, I shall speak here- 
after. 

My dearest black friend in the world was, and is, Eogani 
of Rota-in-the-East, as handsome a fellow as ever the wide 
white world could produce ; aye, and as true ! His father's 
name was Ro6 : his mother — ah, here we touch the grief that 
checked Rogani's cheeriest laugh. It is enough to say that her 
conduct had brought sorrow and disgrace upon her family. 

Ro6 became old that very day. In addition to this trouble 
he was persecuted by Toroa, as David was by Saul, and his life 
and that of his scattered family became a sore burden, scarcely 
worth the bearing. 

Often of an evening, while Rogani and I, and the other chil- 
dren, were making the air shrill with our cries, the old hunted 
man would be off to Rota- West, armed with a spear and club 
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and ^shield, without which we never slept or ventured forth in 
those fighting days— off to try and get a puff at a neighbour's 
pipe, and a chew at a friend's areca nuts and betel-leaves, upon 
which (not always borrowed, or he would have drawn in and 
swallowed down all that was smokable and chewable in the 
whole community), the old man lived. And when at length hfs 
companions left the open-air fireside for their own homes, he 
would seize a flaring firebrand, and begin to jog home, being 
careful to throw the flickering uncertain light well upon the 
path, for fear of treading upon fatal ria leaves and other deadly 
charms. The fitful glare of the brandished fire-stick illuminated 
not only the path, but Eo6's downcast face, and showed it to be 
stamped with all the care and hopelessness of our religion of 
dread and death : a face with every smile torn out of it He 
was in one sense a dead man already ; for the only life that he 
lived, the life of his earthly home, had shrivelled to an empty 
husk, and all he looked for now was to casting it speedily behind 
him, and then to lie down flat at ease in death and — rest ! 

But there was another light already dawning upon him, 

coming from afar, but sent to him, and coming ; sent to that 

poor old black despairing man in his outlandish home : coming 

to us all, and bringing with it hope for our dry hearts, a looking 

upward for our downcast eyes, and life in our dreary deaths : 

the Hope — I would write it with the power of a trumpet, for it 

has sounded in my own and in my people's hearts, filling their 

heights and depths, changing them altogether, yes, and all 

things besides : night to day, death to life, and, hardest of all. 

Me, who write this story, from a stubborn, selfish, sulky one, to 

one who loves, because he has been loved — ^the Hope of Joyful 

Resurrection. 

You who cannot remember the day when you did not know 
of that, nor the day when it first fiashed — truth! — through 
and through you, cannot tell what that hope is to us, to whom, 
in the dark days I am now telling you about, death was — not 
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the end of life, even we did not believe that — ^but a haunted 
Night, without a hope of Morning. 

For Toroa had sworn to slay old Ro6 as soon as he could catch 
him, for reasons you shall hear in their own good time. And 
Rogani had a dear little sister named Noni, about whom I have 
much, ah ! very much, to tell But at present I must take you 
by pen and paper to another part of Pombuana, and into rougher 
scenes. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MISCHIEF. 

I pass over six years of time, and carry you ten miles along the 
the coast to Tanas6mbd, in the middle Islet of Uri, the abode 
Df the great Malaga! 

It is evening, and there upon a mat, set out in the open 
space in the midst of the village, sit Malagai and Toroa. 
They are talking and chewing the areca nut together. Some- 
thing — mischief to a certainty — must be brewing. 

There am I, too, sitting upon the village settle with little 
lame Talisi, Malagai's favourite and youngest child. The village, 
by the way, consisted merely of eight houses, each appropriated 
bo one of the Mrs. Malagais, and one for Malagai himself. I 
must account for my presence there, so far from home, by telling 
jTOU that Mrs. Malagai No. 6 was a half-sister of mine, and I had 
been sent for to come to help to thatch her tumble-down house. 

We two little pitchers, with the proverbial long ears, could 
overhear the growling talk of the two great ones, and at a call 
Tom Malagai, I jumped down off the settle, and ran into my 
dster Tal ana's house, to bid her open the earth-oven, and make 
nash for two. Her little daughter, Tulu, soon fished out the 
janas (a root like the potato) from among the hot stones with 
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a pair of bamboo tongs, and they were mashed and made into a 
dumpling, which I bore in a wooden bowl and set before the 
chiefs. 

With a hop, skip, and jump I was back by the side of Talisi. 

The conversation on the mat changed for a while into the 
major key ; but the meal was a hot and hasty one, and I was 
soon called to wash the bowl in the sea, and to take care lest 
any morsels were left about, for by means of such fragments any 
enemy might bewitch us ; at least so we believed in those dark 
days. 

The gloomy talk soon fell again into the minor key, and seemed 
to be framed out of the surrounding darkness. The murmured 
mention of the name Aluni attracted our attention. 

Aluni was the wife of Dolo, Rogani's elder brother, the pride 
and darling of the unfortunate family. 

Malagai was giving orders concerning her, that Haharo the 
wizard should bewitch Dolo, that he might sicken and die, and 
that then Aluni should be brought on to Tanas6mb6, to become 
Mrs. Malagai Number Eight. 

We could hear Toroa chuckle with delight as the prospects of 
money and revenge both glittered before his greedy and blood- 
thirsty imagination, for he bore a terrible grudge against the 
whole family of Ro6, for having " blasphemed " his wife Uto's 
good name. 

He undertook his dirty work with a mew and a grin of eager 
cat-like cruelty. 

"Yes, Dolo shall sicken and die — and die, dear chief ! It is 
my own pet work : the destruction of that crocodile brood. 
Shall Uto be defamed by that motherless boy Rogani ? Not 
if the sorceries of Haharo have any virtue. To-morrow it is 
already done. Sleep !" And the meeting broke up. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A WIZARD AT WORK. 

I RAN at once and told my sister what we had overheard, 
and we cried together over our friends' new misfortunes ; but 
what was our consternation when Malagai himself came in and 
told us later in the night that we two were to go to Matambala 
and bring Aluni back, under pain of deatL Talana, with per- 
haps too much plainness, said she would 7wt — " not if he killed 
her." 

This he nearly did. Then he fled, bidding me take care 
lest I shared her punishment. A savage call to Talisi, whom he 
perched on his shoulder, and his retreating footsteps, were all 
we heard of him again that night. He had gone to sulk at a 
farm of his, westward a few miles along the shore, as was his 
edifying custom ; and Talisi told me afterwards (for we were like 
David and Jonathan together), that his father growled and trot- 
ted the whole way down, and set to work felling trees by moon- 
light, as if he had had a whole forest of disobedient wives to 
deal with. 

We must now see how it fared with poor Dolo and his family. 
Toroa was in high spirits. He set Haharo on the track next day. 
The wizard procured some crumbs of Dolors food, or a leaf 
with which he had scraped the sweat from his brow, and placing 
them upon the coral altar of his false gods of blight and death, 
he muttered his enchantments, saying : 

*' O, Manoga ! thine is this portion here, this Dolo ! If 
thou art mighty do thou consume him. Devour him, for he is 
thine I" 

Next, he plucked a leaf of a small ginger plant, called ria, 
and wending his fatal way to Rota-in-the-East one stormy night, 
he flung it to the wind, as it rushed over Dolo's devoted roof, 
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bearing also the deadly message to him who lay unconsciously 
within : 

" Sicken and die ! Sicken and die ! For thee, Dolo, is this 
ria thrown. Let death make havoc of thy young limbs ! " 

As he turned away to face the storm, the wakeful ear which 
had heard thus far, heard further yet, the irrevocable decree, 
" Dolo is a dead man." 

The roaring of the wind and the cracking of the forest boughs 
covered the retreat of Rogani, who had gone out to secure the 
roof with some heavy palm-stems, and had also heard those woeful 
words; for in those dark days we were the slaves of superstitious 
fear, which of itself was sufficient to make us lie down and die. 

Rogani sent for me a few days afterwards, and Talana said 
she was well enough to come, too, though her face was still 
swollen from Malagai's attack. So, under pretence of doing 
the will of Malagai, we set forth upon our errand of mercy. 

Talana rested at a village on the beach, while I went up at 
once to the hill-top whereon the Three Rotas were perched. 

By the way I met Toroa. He was in one of his most hateful 
moods, when he seemed always about to spring out upon you. 
He carried in his feverish grasp a long ebony spear, headed with 
a splintered shin-bone, which was tinged with a faint crimson 
hue, as if the setting sunlight fell upon it ! 

Over his oval swinging shield, slung on three fingers of his 
left hand, glared his twinkling, murderous eyes, blood-red with 
wanton rage. I was afraid of him, but knew that my relation- 
ship to Malagai was better than any shield. 

" And what have you come up here after ] " he asked, in his 
disagreeable, whining tone. 

" I have come just for my own amusement,** I answered. 

" And. I have come to see Ro6, the grandfather of you and me. 
Do you know where he is, boy 1 " 

Of course, I did not know ; and he bid me go on my way, as 
is our fashion. 
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He was soon far below me, and I felt lighter and brighter 
at his disapperance, as I hopped up the steep, rugged steps of 
rock. Dolo's house was almost opposite Ro6's. Heaving a 
sigh, I stooped in through the narrow doorhole, and found 
the sniall house full of useless, suffocating people, supposed to be 
friends, but in reality more powerful for harm to the sick man 
than all Haharo's witchcraft. 

A muttered whisper of my name among the crowd caught 
Dolo's ear, and his great staring hollow eyes were looking for 
me when I got up to where he lay, a sudden wreck of youth, 
and strength, and manly beauty ! He had been the life and 
leader of the village ; such a player on the kolovi^ our bamboo 
Jew's-harp ; such a hard worker in his garden ; such a clever 
dancer and good singer ! What wonder that all the world was 
there to mourn beside him, and, most unfortunately, to rob him 
of the scanty breath he gasped so hard for ! 

His skeleton was already plain ; his stomach had sunk away 
from his ribs ; and death was grinning through his facii. 

*' Aluni," he said, " come here and let me lean against you ; 
it eases me. 0, dear ! 0, dear !'* 

Aluni — the hunted Aluni — a young, round-faced, bright-eyed 
woman, rose, and, sitting behind him, cradled him in her arms, 
pillowing his head upon her breast, and rocking him gently to 
and fro. 

Beckoned by the lean hand, I drew closer to him, and his 
husky voice — not Ms, but Death's — panted in my ear, ** Don't 
you soon go away, Pomo." 

And then the heavy arm, affectionate to the last, fell about 
my neck, trembling and shaking exceedingly. 

" They have thrown the m over me, have the great ones 
of Tanas^mb^," he went on, struggling for breath; " loo — look 
at my poor body ; there's none of it left. Alas ! for me, Pomo. 
And where — where is our friend, Eogani ? Why is he not here ? 
Higher, Aluni ! There — that's right ; that's easy. I " — 
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But there was no more breath to spare. 

I told him not to speak, as it choked him so, and said that 
Rogani would be here directly, and that none of us was going 
away. One pang was wanting to him. He had not heard of 
the plan to take away, so soon as he was dead, his loving wife 
and nurse, Aluni. 

A company of old women then began to discuss his condition, 
but were silenced by Aluni saying: "Why chatter? Have 
they not bewitched him ? What can we do ]" 

" What, indeed ?" groaned the dismal chorus of old women. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SORROW WITHOUT HOPE. 

Rogani returned in the evening with two men of mysterious 
character, who sat down in the darkest comer they could find. 
Each held an end of a bamboo rod, which they worked back- 
wards and forwards with diflGiculty, as though their arms were 
stiff, murmuring the while : 

" Who is it 1 who is it ? Who is consuming this our brother % 
Come, perch upon this rod, and tell us. Who is it % who is it ] 
who — who — who ?" 

But there was no voice, neither any that answered, save the 
slow and difficult motion of the rod, which bade us forsake hope, 
and prepare to deliver to the Unseen and the Unknown our 
dearest earthly treasure. Had the rod worked easily the 
answer would have been thought favourable. 

Rogani bent down beside his brother and rubbed his own 
blooming cheek against the hollow, fading face, which instantly 
looked up and brightened. 

"And how are you getting on now, my brother? When 
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are you going to be once more your own old self % When shall 
you and I be one again ? This accursed sickness has made two 
of us. I am like your shadow, wandering alone." 

" / am the shadow," said Dolo, with almost a smile on his 
face, " a shadow that the gods have wanted, and are taking 
away — taking a — way." 

For we believed that if a man's shadow fell upon the tapu 
(or sacred enclosure) of a spirit, that the spirit would steal 
the shadow, and the man would die. 

" They shall have mine, too," cried Rogani ; " why should I 
live to die after you V 

" For her !" and the dying man's eyes turned towards Aluni. 
*• For her, Rogani, and the child that she shall bear. Let not 
unkindness come near her, for she has never known it. 0, 
why do they snatch me away from her 1" 

" Consume them, Hauri !" exclaimed Rogani passionately, 
and meaning Malagai and Toroa, I suppose, for he continued, 
with tears of sorrow and anger : 

" May their heads rot in an enemy's land ! May all the 
gods of blight and withering smite them with decay ! May 
their children be clubbed beforex their smarting eyes !" 

Curses, more and more bitter, would have followed, but Dolo's 
upraised hand stayed them. After this he slept for a long time. 
We watched with him all that weary night, and through the 
scarcely less weary day. 

There was nothing but horror and sorrow in that house; 
not one gleam of cheerfulness or of hope ; nothing to soften 
the grim reality of death in its most grievous form ; no one to 
wipe away our tears. We bowed our heads to the blow, and 
sat down to drink our cup of unmixed sorrow. 

Opening his eyes wide, about mid-day, he looked anxiously 
round in search of something, and Rogani's quick ear caught 
the words : 

" My harp 1" 
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He beckoned to me where to get it, and I laid it within his 
reach. 

The poor thin fingers, whose delicate touch had fled, after 
liovering about it for a little while, took it up and placed 
it, trembling with the words he could not utter, in Rogani's 
lap. The loving lad brushed away some unbidden tears with 
his strong right arm, and took the parting gift in sobbing 
silence. Dolo spoke no more. The sun bent down to shoot 
a ray of glory through the narrow door - hole on the dying 
head, and all that flesh and blood could tell us more was, 
** Dolo was dead." 

Then arose the terrible " tang-i maU^^ or wailing for the 
dead. Despair's own voice, which we could only echo ; for 
there was no one to proclaim to us the glorious news : — " I am 
the Resurrection and the Life." That was still to come. 

It remained to close and press down with clay the darkened, 
though still gazing eyes, whence the bright look had soared 
away ; to wrap the body in its mats ; and to hang upon it all 
the ornaments worn in life. 

Aluni did not cry until we began to take her dear dead one 
away, and then she clung to him and tried to beat us off', saying 
as one who knew not what she said : 

** They shall not take him away from me. He is mine !" 
My elder brother, Diara, caught her as she fell, exhausted 
with grief and want of sleep ; and we carried out Dolo to his 
grave in the quiet bush ; but not before we had taken off* the 
ornaments, as we sowed him up, saying, with our characteristic 
common sense, " What good are they to a dead man ?" 

After the crowd had gone their ways, Rogani and I lingered 
beside his grave. 

" Who can tell the worth of him who now lies here T cried 
the bereaved brother. " Half of myself is gone. O, Dolo I 
Dolol wide, wide is the place you have left desolate in my 
heart ! Who will now work in the garden, and when I am 
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tired take my chopper from me and do my share of work, as 
you did ] Who now will strike the harp 1 who lead the dance] 
O, my life's withered root! now, for the first time, have I 
learnt what sorrow is !" 

** Let us be going,'* said I. 

" Lead f was his tearful answer. 

And so we left dear Dolo to his rest and to his visions, not 
to be revealed until we meet again. 

We returned without Aluni, bringing a pig for propitiation ; 
but she was brought over to Tanas^mb6 by Kopa, when he 
came to tattoo Tulu, Talana's pretty little daughter. It was a 
grand occasion ; for a young girl comes of age at her tattooing. 
The great canoe house — 180 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 50 
feet high — was ruddy and bright with the leaping blaze of 
a dozen bonfires, which cast an ever- flitting entanglement pf 
gigantic shadows upon the well-laced roof The air rang with 
shouts and songs, and peals of untamed laughter. There was 
professor Kopa, getting ready his flint lancets, and there was 
Tulu being handed from lap to lap of a circle of ancient women, 
hired to keep her awake all that night, so that her sleep might 
be dead on the morrow ; the learned Professor not having yet 
discovered the uses of chloroform, and being, therefore, reduced 
to the extremity of employing common sleep instead. Malagai, 
too, was there, and happy. 

Meanwhile — I tremble when I think of my daring — I stole 
round to the house where Aluni was imprisoned, and undid 
the fastenings, bidding her depart, which she did, and reached 
her home in Bokona. Malagai's rage I cannot describe. None 
knew how she escaped; but she was recaptured afterwards, 
and I do not think she has had much cause to complain of 
her lot She was a great favourite, and I fancy Talana was a 
little jealous of her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"AN INFERIOR RACE." 

It was on a rosy evening during the calm of the ripe gandogas 
(about July) that a great multitude was assembled upon the 
moonlit beach at Tanas^mb^. 

The unusual loudness of the talk, and some things which 
were being handed about with great curiosity, but without 
names, showed the truth of the words uttered over and over 
again : 

" By the Great Shark, but we have seen strange things to-day!" 

" You are right," cried an enthusiastic person ; '* what a size 
their canoe was." 

** Size, indeed ! What was it they called it % Fassa ? Fiika ? 
what was it's name 1 " 

** Vaka, it was,*' shouted Malagai, which, begging his pardon, 
it was not. However, Vaka became henceforth the name for 
the canoes of the white man ; except his very large ones, " with 
death on board," which we called " Manawa '* (Man-of-war). 

" And the inside of it — and the depth of it ! — why, it went 
right down to the bottom of the sea !" 

" And how tall the trunks were ! Like these cocoanut trees." 

" And its ropes — like the forest creepers." 

" And the men of it — now, they are white ! There is no 
one of us but who is black beside them !" 

" Fool!" cried the learned Malagai, "you don't suppose they're 
white all over, do you 1" 

" True, chief!" replied some flatterer; "only their hands 
and faces are to be seen, and their feet. They are packed up 
from their chins to their ankles, like men about to be buried." 

" Nay, but they are white all over, say I," daringly declared 
a tall young man named Taor6mb6, who was sitting next to me. 

" How do you know V* 
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" Why, did I not take What was his name, Porno V* 

** That is your affair," said I, declining all responsibility. 

" I mean the tall thin one." 

Here Malagai's quick observation and good memory afforded 
the information that his name was, " Way — kay — fee — loo 1" 

He made quite a long sentence of it. 

" Well, then," continued Taor6mb6, " I took Waymaykayloo 
— or whoever he is — to the water at Ta6tav6, and he stripped 
off his arm-cloths and his leg-cloths to bathe, and lo ! he was 
white all over, like a cockatoo T' 

" Can it be that they are the returned ghosts of our grand- 
fathers ] Do they not come from the East, the land of departed 
spirits 1 " 

" And they know our names, 0, all of you !*' added Taor6mb6. 

"And they bring us many good things from their land,'* 
said Malagai, who had a perfect garden of treasures laid out 
before him. 

" But they stumble, and are ever ready to fall !" complained 
some empty critic, who was soon followed by others, provoked 
at the sight of Malagai's wealth, and the contrast of their 
own poverty. 

"And they crush the rocks with their clumsy foot-boxes. 
May I never wear such treacherous footsteps, which tell the 
whole world whither I go, and let my victim know that I am 
coming to kill him. Can they be wise ]" 

" By the great Dowlah !*' said Haharo, invoking our demon 
of the sea, " but you speak truly. See ! there is one of their 
wooden footsteps still plain in the sand — small and bad." 

He had paused to examine it. 

" They are not strong, either," added some one else. 

" Strong ! their strength is rottenness, say I. Did not he 

to whom I showed Muhu's gory head, pant and sit down and 

sigh, and use his cloth ]" 

" And how softly they speak ; like little children." 

c 
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'' Bat I can teU yoa all," said I, ««that I felt sore afrmid of 
Kajkajmayloo's eyes, for they looked into my heart." 

'' One of them had four eyes like a crocodile,'' cried Hahaio. 
He most have meant spectacles. 

^ It is certain that there was not one fighting man among 
them, for they all had white teeth." 

We blacken our teeth with betel leaf and areca nut, whidi 
we chew constantly ; leaving white teeth for the children. 

" \Vhat is that, Toroal" asked MalagaL 

^/call it halo,'^ said he, holding up something new and strange, 
and adding conceitedly, "my firiend, Gappytaney, gave it to me." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Malagai, donbtfiilly, '* and why didn't 
Gappytaney give some to me f 

I doubt with MalagaL 

It was the beginning of the Iron Age in Pomboana : a bar 
about nine inches long, and half an inch thick. 

"How many pipes did their chief give you, Malagai," in- 
quired Toroa. 

" Ten, and two over," answered the great man, with dignity. 

After this, public opinion turned in favour of the white 
wonders. 

" Excellent is the sweetness of their tobacco I" 

" And beautiful their beads !" 

" And loud their Jew's harp's cry !" 

And big their what is it T 

Vakay' from MalagaL 

" But they ^" and it went against them once more. " They 

cannot walk or climb — ^they only crawl." 

" They are not strong !'' 

*' Old women, and good for nothing 1" 

" Their things are good !" 

" They love to buy and sell !" 

"But poor, weak creatures, they I" cried burly Salatambu 
of Bokona. 
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" A pack of babies, / make them out/' said grand Toroa, 
with a toss of his head. 

" You may be right. But note that they are my babies," 
interrupted Malagai " And what is it to me that they are this 
or that, so long as they bring good things from the East, and 
great is the samheeree (buying and selling), and I and my women 
have plenty of pipes, tobacco, and beads 1 Mine is that vaka, 
ye people. Touch it, or them, or theirs, who dares 1" 

How could they understand that day the aim and object of 
those Eastern visitors in coming thither ! How ignorant they 
were, poor fellow islanders of mine, of the things that were 
really good, which these strangers had brought for them from 
the East ! But they could not bear them then. 

" Will they return again, think ye ?" asked Taor6mb6. 
** Yes, in one almond, said their chief to me; and it will not 
be otherwise,*' was Malagai's decisive answer. An almond 
meant a year ; as you might say, a harvest. 

We youngsters were generally shouldered out of the way 
on such occasions, or made to bail, down in the canoes, or to 
hold on to the vessel, while our betters climbed upon deck ; so 
that I had not gone up on board, neither had I got anything 
out of the wonderful visit, save a steady gaze from " Waykay- 
feeloo's '' earnest eyes, which reached my heart, and asked some 
^questions there. 

It was a loving look of perfect confidence, mingled with a 
smile, and there it lingers yet; but, 0, alas ! alas ! it has been 
smitten with the wandering blindness of bare recollection. 

I followed the departing white-winged stranger as far as I 
could along the beach, and then I climbed the hills, watching 
it till tears dimmed my eyes, as it grew smaller and smaller ; 
passing away at last into the Eastern clouds, leaving me alono 
to wonder and long after it. 

But night fell, and I turned back. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WE GO A FISHING. 

Our scene shifts to the Northern Islet, Bokona. All is ex- 
pectation. It was not the return of the Vaka which was ex- 
pected, but something even more important than that. 

Haharo '^ had made a calm ; '' and the Lama people from the 
great Island opposite, whose hills we could see in clear weather, 
were nightly expected. They were to land at Mav^alu, Sala- 
tambu's village, a good four hours' paddle from Tanas6mb6 ; 
and thither all Malaga! and Toroa's people had assembled, 
being encamped some in Salatambu's canoe house, and others 
in booths. 

On the top of the tide, one breathless night, the Lama prows 
grated on the steep beach at Mav^alu. The visitors were 
about equal to us Uri in numbers, and were led by their tall, 
wrinkled, and rheumatic old chief, Wal^ambaila. 

They lived on the sterile coral islets, along the coast of the 
main Island of Lama, and spent their time in boring and grind- 
ing bead-money out of the shells and coral of which their 
dwelling places were formed. When they had made and strung 
many fathoms of this money they came over to Pombuana to 
exchange it for pigs, yams, and cocoa nuts ; their food beingi 
" taken on board" their islets, as if they lived in canoes. 

On this occasion there was unusual excitement, especially 
among us younger members of society ; for Wal^ambaila had 
brought over a brand new war-canoe, of faultless construction 
and perfect symmetry, for Toroa, who had been dunning every- 
body (more especially poor Eogani's people) for pigs to buy it 
with. 

The lines of this beautiful planlc-built craft were copied from 
the crescent moon, the fish's belly, and the blade-like plantain- 
leaf. She was about sixty feet long, with graceful swan's-neck 
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prow and poop, all a glitter with inlaid borders of mother-of- 
pearl, in fishes, stars, and bars ; while running along the gun- 
wale were devices in the same material meant to show the piled 
up masses of the evening clouds. 

About thirty of us lads got into her, at Toroa's command, to 
try her thoroughly. We whisked our paddles about in down- 
right mad fun, and drove Biuko through the water ten knots 
an hour, foaming and tumbling, as if fleet with fear ; while the 
crowd upon the beach hurried us along with cries of encourage- 
ment and shouts of derision. 

Toroa was satisfied. He paid for his new toy in pigs and 
pancakes. But B4ulco was unbaptized, and her baptism 
must be of blood. 

An opportunity soon presented itself. Before our party at 
Mav6alu broke up, news came that a fleet had arrived from a 
distant, rarely visited, and therefore suspected, quarter to the 
North East, a large island known to us as Surakana ; and that 
the men had, moreover, gone ashore in great numbers at Niuga, 
one of the twenty-two uninhabited islets lying oflf the Northern 
end of Pombuana, distant about three miles from Mav6alu. 

A message was sent by them to Salatambu, asking him to 
bring his nets and join them in fishing, for which purpose they 
had come ; and begging also for protection. 

For some reason or another — ^he said he was too busy planting 
— ^he refused to go, but sent word that no one would harm them. 

*' By the Great Shark 1 " exclaimed Malagai, when he heard 
the intelligence, " If I don't go and get my net and off with 
me to fish with these Surakanas 1 " 

For he had sold everything he had brought, and never 
wasted time. 

^^RogUa, both of us !" cried Toroa eagerly, who was sitting by. 

One, two, three, and away ! Not one of us was left behind ; 
for slow as we are supposed by some to be, we can move fast 
enough when it pleases us. We tore home. 
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I was steering Biuko, of which Toroa had taken command, 
and who was standing up in the middle, swaying himself back- 
wards and forwards, and urging us along. 

" Atu I Aiu I On ! On ! Faster ! Faster ! " 
Steam would not have been fast enough for one of each re- 
markable energy and feverish haste. 

We leaped ashore at Uri, but did not lift our canoes into the 
KiaXa (canoe-house). 

Messengers were sent by Malagai to some very warlike peo- 
ple, living up the Passage between Uri and Matambala. But 
Toroa, who sent oflf the men, added some private orders of his 
own to Sivo and Koinini, their Chiefs, possessors of Hauri, one 
of the greatest of the Keramo, or gods of war. 

Meanwhile, the large three-cornered net was unhung from 
its rafters in Malagai's house, and spread upon its frame, to see 
if its wooden floats and shell-sinkers were all right. 

Haharo and others, who possessed " gods of the net," were 
at hand to bless and pray over it ; for we never attempted to 
fish, even with a hand-net, or hook and line, without prayer 
and sacrifice for success. 

So when the net was spread out, Malagai and his magicians 
took leaves sacred to Bag^a, a god of the sea, and rubbed the 
net with them saying : 

" If thou be mighty, Bag6a, do thou cast a fish or two into 
this net, and let them die there ! " 

This done, and the net carefully stowed in the roomiest 
bottom of the fleet, we awaited the arrival of Sivo and Koinini. 
Rogani, who had been pressed into the service against his 
will, said to me as we stood, one on either side of our canoe, 
with a hand on each gunwale, keeping her afloat in the shallow 
ebbing water on the reef : 

" Are the Surakanas at war with us, that we should sink our 
fleet with clubs and spears % " 
For just then a lad came down with an armful of spears, and 
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laid them on the spear-rack — two forked sticks rising in the 
middle of the canoe. 

" It is a puzzle to me/' I answered. 

Our conversation was interrupted by a faint cry, gathering 
loudness as it rolled usward from the mouth of the Passage. 

" They come !" was the general exclamation. 

Very soon afterwards two canoes were seen rushing towards 
us, their paddles flashing like silver in the sunshine. 

They came up with a yell. 

With one seaward movement we joined them, and pushed on 
to Bokona, where we arrived that evening ; too late to go on to 
the netting ground. 

Salatambu came and lay down beside Malagai and Toroa in 
the Kiala, where we were all resting after our paddle, and wait- 
ing for the women to bring us some food and water. 

Talisi, for a wonder, had been left behind, and I was in 
attendance in his stead. Not so sound asleep as I appeared to 
be, I overheard Salatambu whisper : 

" I say, Malagai ! '' 

" What is it, friend 1 " 

" About my Surakanas there at Niuga." 

" Well, what about themV 

" They are my friends, you know, and I have promised not 
to have them hurt" 

" Who is about to hurt them 1 " inquired Malagai. 

" No one — 0, no one ! Only don't go and make any little 
mistake, you know. Don't happen to hurt my Surakanas by 
accident, that's all." 

" And are they not our friends also 1 " 

The arrival of the food-and-water laden women ended the 
conversation, which I felt was not altogether promising fd'i^j^e 
Surakanas. 

Early next morning we were on the move, and as I have 
often paddled and puUed on the same beautiful highway of 
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waters since I have been enlightened, I can only pity you if 
you have never feasted your eyes on the loveliness of form and 
colour laid out by God's own Hand in those fair scenes. 

But then my heart was dark, and, besides, such scenes were 
so common to us that we took no more notice of them than you 
might of a cabbage garden. 

As for the hearts of our great ones that morning, they 
thought of nothing but glory ; which meant Blood. 

The sun was not very high,, when we shot in among clusters 
of pretty islets, green and bright, with dazzling white borders 
of coral sand, hemming them in from the deep dark blue, which 
lay waveless upon their sunny flowery shores : a Paradise where 
" every prospect pleases, and only man is vile ;" though my 
dear white friends would never sing that verse of the hymn, 
because they denied that we were vile : and it certainly is not 
for me to contradict them. 

We had rounded the Northern End of Pombuana, broken 
down by storm and earthquake, and were then on the other 
side, or the back of it, as the Bokona, Uri, and Matambala 
people called every side, save their own, which of course was 
the front. 

A large volcano, the abode, as we believed, of a most un- 
quiet Spirit, lay fuming and steaming, and occasionally thun- 
dering, on the horizon ; and in the Eastern distance the grand 
heights of Galaga bowed down at length in gradual and fan- 
tastic ruins to the all-gnawing sea. Pombuana lay in the wide 
strait, between Lama and Galaga. We landed on the steep sandy 
shore of one of those green dewy islets, the basking places of 
crocodiles, and so steep that although the nose of our canoe rest- 
ed upon the sand, yet there were giddy depths beneath its keel. 

The finely-powdered coral sand was spread with the traiHng 
flowery train of the stately forest, and was all abloom with 
bright-eyed blossoms, rejoicing in the shade, and shedding 
abroad a fragrance like that of your sweet pea. These gigantic 
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creepers climb over the largest trees just as your smaU ones 
do over their sticks in the garden. 

Without any one of these thoughts in my young head at that 
time, I helped to land the heavy costly net, and while we 
were tl^us employed I heard Sivo mutter to Malagai : 

"How is it? Is it to be netting? Or is it to be any little 
game V 

The answer I did not hear, for it was very low, and I was 
busy with the net 

We had landed upon Niuga, and on the other beach of the 
same islet were the Surakanas, whose careless cries and 
laughter reached our ears. They were not our enemies, but 
I think it was exaggeration to call them friends. In those 
days every stranger was an enemy. 

Suspicion and fear were at the bottom of all our terrible 
disunion. These two causes, besides breeding new quarrels 
without end, were fatal to the making up of the old ones. So 
we went on : undoing and being undone : the only prospect 
before us being the fate of your famous cats of Ealkenny. We 
were not allowed, however, thus to work out our own destruc- 
tion, as the sequel will show. 

I mention this lest you might conclude that I myself was 
one of those identical animals, since all you have of me to 
swear by is my tale ! 

We had not been long on shore, not long enough to get 
our net into working order, at all events we had not done so, 
when we began to hear little rustlings in the bush that ran 
along the edge of the beach ; and then a peeping face would 
show itself at a little distance, and pop out of sight again. 

This is a very uncomfortable and alarming kind of thing, 
insomuch that Toroa said to Malagai : 

" It was just like this that they surrounded and killed Galigau 
and his party here in this very place. I don't like it Let me 
send Koinini to see what our friends are up to. Yes, or no V* 
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" No ; send him ! What do they come peeping about here 
for % Look ! There is one of them standing and staring up 
this way — not thirty fathoms off T* 

" I will go and puku ra'^ (make them out), shouted Toroa. 

" Go !" said Malagai. 

** Come along, lad !'* cried Toroa to me, and with that kind 
of sullen uncouthness which we used always to show in obey- 
ing any order, and which I have since learned to consider 
odious, I took up my weapons, and we walked away in a 
great hurry, leaving Malagai to look after the net. . 

We soon came upon Sivo and Koinini, who had not settled 
down to fishing, and Toroa told them about the peeping that 
was going on, and how Malagai had said that we were to 
"^ku ra" or make them out. 

When you are sitting upon a barrel of gunpowder, smoking, 
it is not always easy to determine which particular spark it 
was which interrupted your enjoyment, and distributed you to 
the four winds. Now we were figuratively in just such a 
ticklish predicament as that. I cannot exactly say what atom 
of fire it was which led to the explosion, but " Larnbu ra /" 
rhymes with " Puku raP only it signifies " Kill them!" instead 
of " Make them out !" (Pronounce : Lamhodrah^ Pooko&rah) 

Whatever Toroa may have said ; the first — " Lambu ra !" 
was what the people heard ; and a general cry arose : 

" Away ! Away ! Lambu ra I Slay them !'* 

So off we set, about fifty of us, at a brisk trot, behind our 
shields, and twirling our spears ; our bodies bent and our eyes 
rolling. 

Round the point, and along the other beach we ran, beating 
the sand with the soles of our feet. 

We saw the Surakanas, and heard them too, taking flight in 
confusion, and making for their canoes. 

Toroa got ahead of us, and Sivo and Koinini followed at his 
heels, shouting : 
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'* Consume them, O Hauri, that we may slay them !" 

They cried out wildly as they fled : 

" Na rmU/ Na matS/ Death ! Death ! Eun ! Eun 1" 

And they did run, very fast too, but we gained a little upon 
them at last, and Toroa came up with them just in time to fell 
the hindermost with his club, before he could step into his 
canoe. Three chops of the murderer's tomahawk, and the 
headless body rolled on the sand at his feet. The head hung 
by its hair from his hand, which he raised, crying out to us as 
we came up : 

" Behold the first-fruits of Bduko r 

And the baptism of his new canoe was complete. 

This affair led to a great coolness, or as we should rather 
say warmness, between Malagai and Salatambu, who, having 
heard of the murder, paddled out to meet us on oui* way back. 
He swore that unless a certain sum of money were promised 
to be paid within a given time, " One of this party," and he 
pointed us out with his spear, " shall die in exchange for my 
Surakanas. I told you to make no mistakes.'' 

We explained that, as is so often the case, it was nobody's 
fault : but that the gods had brought it about. Malagai swore 
by his Forbidden Food that he had not given the order, as he 
had not ; and Toroa could say the same ; so finally the gods 
got the blame, and Salatambu the money : for our great men 
were wise enough to foresee an avenging host of Surakanas 
sheltered by Salatambu, burning our canoes and sacking our 
homes ; a disaster which the payment of this money prevented. 
The quarrel was made up when the money was paid, by Mala- 
gai and Salatambu plucking and eating areca nuts from the 
same bunch. 

When we got home to Tanas6mb^, Talisi, Talana, and others 
crowded round us to welcome us. They asked us how many 
fish we had caught. 

" The gods gave us none," was our modest answer. 
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In those days the principal use we made of the faculty of 
speech was either to deceive a hearer, or conceal a nuktter, or 
both. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AT LAST. 

In the small blank space between the end of the last chapter 
and the beginning of this one, I sink a whole year and proceed 
with my story. 

It is evening, and you will find me at Kota West^ helping 
Toroa to act as dentist to his dogs ; a yelping, howling pack 
of the most degraded, uncivilised kind of curs you can con- 
ceive. Their bodies were very long and low ; their legs short 
and thick ; their necks long ; their heads large and ugly ; and 
their tails short and stumpy. But their eye-teeth were our 
'^ pounds sterling," and made up for all their short (and long) 
comings. 

It was the day their teeth had to be taken out ; the day that 
every dog had with us ; and it was done in a thoughtlessly 
cruel manner : just for want of some one to teach us better. 
We were no worse than is your little son there, killing flies on 
the window pane. 

Eogani had gone across to Halavo with his hunted father, 
Eo^, who had made up his old mind to go and spend the rest 
of his days with his two brothers, Vili and Nola, and his 
niece, Ko6nd6r6 ; all taking refuge in Halavo from the perse- 
cution of the great 

The approach to Toroa's village was adorned with six 
human heads on stakes, because, poor fellow 1 he had no Temple 
Bar to hang them on. The hair was the only thing left to 
know them by. Two had the thin rusty tassels of the inshore 
Lama people ; three, the straight band of hair across the top 
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of the shaven head, to be seen at Galaga ; and the newest one 
wore the long lank locks of the men of Surakana. 

Eota West is perched about on the rising ridge of a high 
hill, crowned with a mighty banyan tree, on whose serpent-like 
roots we used to sit and look out over the Eastern sea. 

Toroa had been working diligently and silently, except when 
the suffering dogs provoked him by their cries ; until at last 
he jumped up, exclaiming : 

" I am tired of it for to day, the dogs are so stupid, they 
worry me." 

Then throwing aside to Uto his leaf-full of teeth, he told 
her to bring us something to eat. Meanwhile he and I and 
Haharo, the wizard, retired to our root, and enjoyed a smoke 
and a chew of betel in the high cool air and subdued light, 
which was soon to die out on the sea shore, and creep up to us 
on its way back to heaven. 

Haharo had a mysterious habit of looking every evening and 
morning, in a dispensating manner, at the sea and clouds, and 
elements in general, as if taking thought as to what arrange- 
ments he should make about the weather for the next twenty- 
four hours. The constant weight of so grave a responsibility 
had imparted a very care-worn expression to his large square 
face. 

" Do you see that rainbow upon the clouds above the Lama 
hills ? " asked Toroa of Haharo. 

" Yes," replied the seer, in a tone of proprietorship. 

"And what does it foretell ]" inquired Toroa, who was 
busily boring the fang of a tooth with a pump-drill. 

** It is the harbinger of the vaka^'^ replied the wizard. 

" And is this vaka of yours near at hand ? " asked the im- 
patient chief. 

** Well, not exactly far," answered the wise man ; begging, 
at the same time, a few areca nuts and betel leaves, as if he 
were determined not to divine for nothing. 
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" I must get my sambeeree ready," said Toroa. " How 
fond the white men are of trade ! " 

'* And how fond am I of their water-botdes," cried Hahara 

"Ten cocoanuts for one water-bottle," said I, anfdcipating 
the market price. 

" I am dying to see my friend Matey again," murmured 
Haharo, between the puffs of a contemplative pipe. 

**Your friend for ever, and not mine!" exclaimed Toroa, 
letting fall his drill with the shock of an unpleasant recollec- 
tion ; "didn't he rope's-end me, — Matey, with anger in his eyesf* 

"And I saw Beesopay come and smile it down," said L 
Toroa had been showing great curiosity respecting the material 
and use of an iron belaying-pin, whose further connection with 
the vaka was becoming doubtful. 

At sundown the trade wind was roaring out of a lurid sky, 
and Haharo presaged a speedy arrival of the stranger. It 
was too chilly to sit long up there, so we dispersed. 

That night, so big with fate to me and Pombuana, passed 
away to the thrum of the hurrying breeze in the feathery 
palm-tops. The early dawn awoke a distant shout, which 
rolled along the hill-tops from village to village, until it 
reached our eager ears. It said, " The Vaka — a — a ! " No 
need for an electric telegraph. With beating heart and strain- 
ing eye, I stood upon the highest height, and thence beheld 
the object of my burning curiosity. In the cold death of the 
calm morning, against the low-lying vapours which enshrouded 
the opposite Lama shores and spread far out to sea, ghostly and 
grey, stood the winged visitor, as if she had just alighted from 
the clouds. 

Seizing whatever articles of trade we could lay hands upon, 
we skipped down to Siolo Bay, ready to launch and paddle 
after the vessel, as she passed by to the highly-favoured Uri 
folks, where there was a better lee. The whole face of the 
island was like a stirred ants' nest Everybody was in wild 
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«» 
good humour, laughing, jesting, crowing, talking eagerly to 

friends, and running and capering about with joy and excite- 
ment. 

Haharo was busy saying his prayers and sacrificing, and 
piling up great thunder-clouds in the north-west to dam up the 
current of the winds : for we had no idea then that man had 
lost his power over nature, but believed that every weather 
change was brought about by man. Haharo succeeded in 
making a calm ; or, at all events, a calm succeeded Haharo's 
enchantments. 

The sun leaped up, and it was day. The vaka lay motion- 
less upon the pool-like sea. We could not wait any longer, but 
dashed madly off. As we got near the floating monster, a 
breeze sprang up, and she moved quickly through the water. 
This, we said, was the work of their gods. But Haharo was 
not to be so easily overcome. We whisked and splashed along 
a little astern of her, calling out : 

" Sambeeree ! Sambeeree ! Trade ! trade ! Cappytaney ! Beeso- 
pay! Stop the vaka! stop the vdka! Sambee-ree — e — e/" 

Only a railway whistle could imitate the queer, shrill twist 
with which the yell wound up. 

White faces leaned over the bulwarks, laughing at our 
vigorous but vain attempts to catch hold of the slippery sides ; 
for a squall, in spite of Haharo, came down and made sport 
of us altogether. I was in a small canoe with Diara and another 
fellow of our village, sorry, indeed, that poor Kogani, who was 
with his father, was missing all this fun. Our cargo was 
a mixed one. It consisted of a huge conch-shell, a parcel of 
clubs and spears, some green cocoanuts, stone adzes, a parrot, 
a 'possum, a tame cockatoo, and an infant alligator. 

Canoes of all sizes and shapes wore shooting out from every 
creek, and being launched from every beach ; for in those days 
we had no fear of the white man. Some of these canoes were 
dotted with thirty or forty heads, forested with spears, glit- 
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tering with ornaments, and plumed with feathers tliat might 
have been plucked from a rainbow. 

All helped to swell the one loud roar : 

" Sam-^-ree ! Matey ! Coo-key ! Saily-mauney I Come 
ashore ! Saja-hee-ree I 

Malagai and Toroa, whose dignity was quite upset by the 
general tumult, and who could not make themselves heard, 
were ordering the white people to put the vaka inshore, as if 
she had been but Bduko, Toroa's state canoe. 

At last, to the universal delight and glee, she " anchored 
with her sails," as we translate " to lay-to," and that oflF UrL 
A rope's end was thrown over, just above where we were 
scratching our nails off against her shining copper. Catching 
hold of this, I swung up the side and into the chains^ whence 
I surveyed the decks, keeping the shrouds between me and 
the strangers, and leaving Diara and Siro down below to hold 
on and bail. 

As I stood in the chains looking in upon the decks I beheld 
nothing but marvels, both of men and things. The greatest 
Chief on board, a very broad-shouldered, but not a very tall 
man, whom they called Beesopay, came up to the bulwarks 
where I was looking in. He smiled in the grandest manner 
so that I must smile too, and laid his hand upon my arm, 
which did not shrink, for the grasp of that powerful hand 
was very gentle, and seemed to be doing- the bidding of the 
smile, so that I was not afraid of it 

As I still stood outside, clinging to the rigging, he pointed 
first to me and then to the deck, as an invitation to come on 
board. So long as I had the bulwarks and the shrouds be- 
tween me and the white men, with one foot swinging over my 
canoe, I felt all right ; but I must confess that my bones did 
shake with fear (and yet I was not afraid) as I allowed myself 
to be drawn gently, but firmly and irresistibly, into their 
power. 
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I was too bewildered to know what I was doing. I only 
know that Beesopay showed me to his friends, and among 
them to him whom Malagai had called Waykayfeeloo, saying 
(what, of course, I did not understand then^ but what I have 
since found out to have been) these words ; 

" Wakefield, here's a lad after your own heart ; I wonder 
if they will let him go." 

Wakefield — we have made progress now — then gave me 
some fish-hooks, and looked at me and into me in the same 
loving and confident way as before. Then he pointed, as I 
thought, to my stomach (which does duty as " heart," too, 
with us), smiling as I had never seen anyone smile before, so 
sweetly and sunnily, saying, " What is your name % " which I 
translated into " What is your mind 1 '' or " What do you 
want % " owing to his pointing to that part of me where we 
supposed our minds to be. 

I answered at once — 

" Na halo ;" for it was a piece of that new material which 
you call iron that I wanted to possess. (i^a=the.) But, in- 
stead of giving me a halo, he took out a packet of leaves, which 
I now know to have been a book, and made several irregular 
black marks upon them with a small pointed piece of wood. 

Those very marks lie now before me, and I will write them 
here. 

" Pombuana, Off the middle of the island. Na halo — 
sharp, nice-looking little boy. I should say about eight'* 

And when he had finished writing, the leaves and the 
stick popped into a hole in his clothes. 

By this time the decks were choked with our dark bodies, 
and the air laden with our cries. The crowd was made up of 
little knots of haggling barterers, being twisted and twirled 
about like eddies in a stream, but caring for nothing except 
the bargain of the moment. At each side-door of the cook- 
ing-house on deck was a tightly-packed mass of heads and 

D 
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shoulders, asking for lights for their pipes, which Cookee sup- 
plied as long as his temper lasted; and then he fell upon 
them, driving them from the door with a piece of fire-wood 
in one hand and a soup-ladle in the other, and with a face as 
red and as black as if it had been the fire itself. I noticed 
this, because Wakefield took me there to give me a piece of hot 
yam, and it was our arrival that brought on one of those 
furious attacks, which lasted for about two minutes, after 
which the heads and shoulders crowded up again, just as the 
canoes did alongside after a squalL 

There, too, was Cappytaney, standing on a small, square 
'* house " aft, stamping his feet, and shouting till his face grew 
as red as Cookee*s, but no one heeded. As for the "wuly- 
mannies," their faces were hanging overboard in a row along 
the bulwarks. They were pointing at things they saw in the 
canoes that they wanted to buy, and holding out a pipe, or a 
piece of iron, or beads, as the price ; while our people were 
either sitting astride the bulwarks or bringing up articles out 
of the canoes with their toes, each party of traffickers being 
perfectly absorbed in its own business, and heedless of every- 
thing and everybody else. It was our Fairday, and we made 
the most of it 

Meanwhile, the ship had become '^ quite unmanageable,'' as 
Cappytaney declared, but perfectly under control, as Haharo 
triumphantly looked^ silently meditating aft, at Beesopay's 
elbow, with an eye on the clouds — perfectly satisfactory in 
every way, for there was a great calm, and the canoes could 
hang on to the helpless vessel. 

Suddenly a disturbance takes place. Every eye turns to- 
wards Beesopay, Malagai, and Cappytaney, and the silence 
which follows for a moment brings even the faces of the crew 
on board again. 

Some one had stolen something. 

The silence was broken by Beesopay, who said to Cappytaney : 
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" I will try and make this Chief understand that there will be 
no more trading until the two hatchets are brought back." 

And he did make Malagai understand his meaning. So 
Malagai delivered a very loud lecture on the wickedness of steal- 
ing, and all the world answered in unison that it would at once 
eat its Forbidden Food if it had taken a hatchet 

But no one said who had taken a hatchet, which was what we 
wanted to know. 

Several grovelling attempts were made to turn the white men 
from their word, but we found out that generally what they 
say they mean, insomuch that " By the word of the Vaka ! " 
became henceforth our final oath. The crowd grew very dis- 
quiet ; bartering was at a standstill, and time was flying fast. 
Destruction of all kinds was invoked upon the head of the 
offender, and theft denounced as the blackest crime which human 
nature can commit, except, of course, that of being found out. 

At last the stolen hatchets were brought back again. They 
belonged to Cappytaney, who had had a foot planted upon each, 
but when, in his anxiety for the vessel's safety, he had lifted his 
feet to stamp, a person standing close to the "round-house" 
(which was square, by the way), and who had had his eye upon 
them for some time, proceeded further to lay his hands upon 
them, and they sank unobserved into a capacious bag hung 
round his neck like a portable crop, which he .carried for this 
and other like purposes. 

* * * * * * 

I will not reveal the name of this person ; it shall be left 
to those Gracious Lips hereafter to proclaim, not that he stole, 
but that he learned to steal no more. 

" Well, I declare, milord, they'd steal the very teeth out of 
me head if I wasn't lookin' — ^the trashes ! " was the Captain s 
remark — one of a long list which afterwards became quite 
familiar and amusing to me^ but by no means flattering to the 
character of the Pombuana people. 
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The Bishop — for so I will now translate our "Beesopay," 
quietly observed that he must not leave his watch about in Seven 
Dials, if he cared to keep it. On the recovery of the hatchets, 
sa/niheere^ revived and flourished in a second youth. 

At noon there was another great excitement — the lowering of 
the boat, of which " children of the vessel," as we called them, 
there were two — twins, I may say — hung, one on each side 
of their parent The falling boat made a great commotion among 
the canoes just underneath, and all the gods were invoked in 
such quick confusion, and complete opposition, that, had these 
prayers for vengeance been answered, the sea would have been 
strewn far and near with wrecks, and the silence of death would 
have reigned upon the waters. 

One canoe was wrecked in getting out of the way of the boat 
as it came down, and the navigators were to be seen swimming 
about with their valuables, some in their mouths, some on 
their heads, and others held up out of the damaging salt water 
at arm's height. One man was diving down, downj down in the 
clear blue water, trying to overtake a sinking logo (or round 
plate of white shell), and looking like a large black frog in quest 
of the reflection of the moon. It was a good opportunity for 
our visitors to discover that the palms of our hands and the 
soles of our feet are nearly as white as theirs are. His friends 
were busy on the surface righting the capsized canoe, bailing 
her out, and performing the no easy task of getting on board 
again without another overturn. The boat made for the spilt 
men, and tried to help them, but they required none, so the 
boat was set for the shore. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH MY FATE IS SEALED. 

Gaily the boat sped along, accompanied by hundreds of canoes.^ 
Pulling, were Wakefield and three black men from Mananusa 
Island (five hundred miles to the south), all in clothes, and 
very fat. 

Steering, sat the Bishop, with Malagai beside him, look- 
ing equally important. 

Now, our landing place was an admirable one for canoes, but 
was quite unused to boats, and the difference between the 
nature and habits of a boat and of a canoe never entered our 
heads. 

On sped the boat, and it was soon near the reef upon which 
the surf was breaking, except at the narrow and crooked pas- 
sage, about two feet wide, whose edges were like a thousand- 
bladed razor. The white Chief's face, as he rose to get a better 
view of it, looked anything but satisfied with this specimen of a 
Pombuana landing-place. Malagai, who sat magnificently loll- 
ing (chewing and liming greedily the while, to keep pace with 
his thoughts, and as a spice to his enjojonent), now stood up 
upon the stern seat, with his lime-gourd in one hand and the 
spoon-stick in the other, with which he loftily pointed out the 
proper course. To follow it, unfortunately, was far less easy ; 
and, owing to some miscalculation somewhere, the boat sud- 
denly stuck fast between two humps of coraL The shock pre- 
cipitated the great Malagai head-foremost from his perch, and 
brought him down, like a huge, unwieldy albatross, upon the 
heads of the rowers, who got decidedly the worst of it, and were 
powdered with the contents of the gourd. 

Everybody, Malagai included, roared with laughter, and the 
strength of the rowers departed from them. Only one of them 
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remained grave, and ho hail just cause, for was not his beauti- 
ful new straw hat, donned for the first time, smitten as flat as 
a yam pancake ? 

As the boat, until lightened, would go no further, the party 
stepped out into the shallow water on the reef. 

Great was the scampering at first of women, children, dogs, 
and pigs; but by degrees they all moved up again, the 
children clinging closely to their mothers* legs, and trying to 
combine a good view of the strangers with perfect security to 
themselves. They soon lost much of their fear, especially when 
from various pockets in the Bishop's clothes, and from a wonder- 
ful and most precious bag slung on his back, he began to draw 
forth necklaces of beads, and to hang them upon their mothers' 
necks, and to place toys in their own hands. 

Mr. Wakefield was standing by the boat, and making black 
marks on his leaves, patting lads on the back, and rendering 
himself generally agreeable, while my own people (and, I fear I, 
myself, too) made ourselves — though without intention — par- 
ticularly disagreeable. 

I could see that he had taken a fancy to me, and I had 
certainly taken a fancy — a selfish fancy it was then — to him ; 
and I am sorry to say that I begged pipes, tobacco, beads, iron, 
fish-hooks — everything. Moreover, I turned up the sleeves of his 
blue flannel shirt (he wore no coat) to see the cockatoo-whiteness 
of his arms, while two other boys were busily counting his toes 
and discussing his calves, which were bared for wading ; and 
every now and then some one felt the muscles of his arms, or 
stroked his beard, or placed a rather heavy hand upon his 
leather kirisaf as we called it, to test the quantity and quality 
of it contents. 

These rival familiarities were a great offence to me, and I 
pushed away the two boys at his feet, for they shut out my 
view of his toes, saying to them, as if from a pinnacle of perfect 
propriety : 
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" What is this tliat you are doing, boys 1 You don't know- 
any better, I suppose, than to pull the gentleman about. Leave 
him alone ! Don't you see how hot he is 1 " 

To which they most independently replied : 

" You leave him alone first, young Porno 1 Who told you to 
poke your nose 1 " 

Toroa had not come ashore. The absence of the other people 
who had paddled in with the boat was his harvest time. He 
was probably grinning and whining himself into the good graces 
of the Captain, or in other words, threatening to club anj'body 
who dared to trade besides himself. Malagai was sending about 
to catch a good pig, which he afterwards presented to the 
Bishop, feeling satisfied in his own mind that he had thereby 
bought the whole vessel, crew. Bishop, Captain, cargo, and all, 
for ever ! After a short walk and a look about, for the satisfac- 
tion of the white men, we put off in the boat to the vessel. The 
we includes Malagai, my brother Diara, and forward Taor6mb6, 
who paid himself for pushing off the boat's head by quietly 
tumbling on board, and nearly capsizing us. It was merely 
prudence which prevented the Bishop from casting him out again, 
which he richly deserved ; for I saw a momentary shade of dis- 
pleasure cross the Bishop's face. 

" Tarnhu napeepeeala ? Is it forbidden to smoke, Beesopay ]" 
inquired Malagai, translating by means of his forefinger and 
his new pipe. A smile and a nod allowed it. Malagai was 
just about to light up, when, for the first time in his whole 
life, he found himself without fire; but the Bishop quickly 
supplied him with a box of " white fire," showing him how 
to strike it. 

Here was another wonder for us; and the spectacle of 
Malagai, lighting his pipe with the new and unaccustomed fire 
must have been one for the visitors, too. But Malagai never 
gave up anything in despair ; and, after using nearly the whole 
boxful, burning his fingers and his nose, and, in fact, lighting 
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almost cverytliing except the pipe, he finally succeeded, and 
puffed triumphantly away. 

While we were pulling off to the vessel, it was agreed, to 
my intoxicating delight, that I was to go up into the East with 
Bishop and Wakefield in their big canoe. Then Malagai, in 
a gruff whisper, impressed upon me the whole Duty of Boy, 
which was, in one word, *• Get," — anything and everything, 
and no matter how — only " Get." 

The vessel looked like a great carcass, swarming with busy 
flies. As we approached its lofty side, our chief arose, and 
adding his yell to the already deafening voice of the mul- 
titude, bawled out : 

" Give place ! give place ! Here's Beesopay ! " — and, indeed, 
Malagai, too. 

The boat shot in among the canoes, and we soon climbed 
up the rope ladder on to the deck, black with the people of 
Pombuana. Toroa and the Captain were sitting side by side 
on the top of the round-house, apparently in the beginning of 
an eternal friendship, the smile of satisfaction on Toroa's face 
telling of Jcirisas bursting with goodly store. 

The Bishop went up to another white man of importance, 
whose name I had not heard, and who took notice of me, and 
said something funny to Mr. Wakefield, who laughed and 
looked pleased. 

After presents had been given to Malagai, Toroa, Haharo, 
and Salatambu, who had paddled up with a large party from 
Bokona, and when strings of money had been " thrown " to the 
Bishop and the other white chiefs by Malagai and our own 
great men, the Captain began to try to make our people under- 
stand that it was time to go ashore. The Bishop stopped 
the trading, which was the principal inducement for them to 
remain, and then singled out some boys and luade signs that 
he would like to take them with him, pointing to the East, 
and pronouncing the name of his country, which sounded to 
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me at first (if I must spell it in your English fashion) like 
Harpee-Ilana. These four lads, beside myself, made up the 
first Pombuana party to pierce the mysterious distance of the 
hazy East: Toroa's younger son, Manaha; Salatambu's nephew, 
Kaukaru ; Tila's ungainly lad, Kui; and Kiukilu, a nephew of 
Malagai. There was a great discussion about Kui, he being 
neither exactly a man nor a boy. 

I have often thought since then, how much hung upon the 
decision of these few hurried moments as to the future of 
many a life. 

Just at the very last moment, when the order. " Fill the 
fore-yard !" had been already given, and there was a rush for 
the ropes, just then a breathless canoe came foaming up astern, 
and Eogani's face appeared above the bulwarks, looking in at 
us on deck like a wild bird looking into a cage. The bright- 
ness and intelligence of his full round eyes caught the Bishop's 
attention at once, and he stayed the arm of Matey, who, at the 
Captain's order, was about somewhat roughly to unclasp Rogani's 
fingers from the ropes, and push him down into his canoe again. 

I sprang forward frbm Mr. Wakefield's side, and they soon 
saw that the new arrival was my friend. The Bishop had the 
vessel's way stopped, and drew dripping Eogani in upon the 
deck, as he had done me. He then pointed up Eastward, as 
much as to say, " Come with us," but Eogani, although he 
confessed he would have given anything he had to have gone, 
sighed out, " My mind is troubled; I cannot forsake my father. 
You must go alone. Porno ?" 

Thus did he make up his mind that he would not desert his 
poor old father, who was hiding inland at Halavo, and who 
had clung to him when he came away, as Jacob did to 
Benjamin, saying : 

" If you go, my son, who is there left to bury me ]" 

" Give me a pipe, old chap, and I am off,'' said Eogani, pant- 
ing and flinging the dripping water from his hair and face, for 
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they had Iiad a hard and wet paddle. So I — and I hate ind 
detest myself now for my meanness — doled out (me pipe and a 
little bit of tobacco from the plenteous store given me by the 
sailor men, and which I could increase iu the land of all good 
things, whither I Avas bound — doled out this to the generoai, 
affectionate lad, who Avas giving up all for the sake of his 
father. We have often laughed over it since. 

'' Ashore go I ! away with yoa ! " he cried^ and disappeared 
from the deck. 

•* Ashore with you !" I answered, after our fashion. 

" Next year !" said the Bishop, looking over the bulwark it 
the canoe fast falling astern, and heading for the shore. 

Then, after the last straggler had had to swim ashore, or to 
some friendly canoe, we finally sot sail. 

With a fast-beating heart, and joy tingling in every vein, 
I saw the vessel's head turned eastward — or, rather, south-east- 
ward. A couple of hours later, I was the most miserable of 
mortals — sea-sick for the first time in my life, and wishing 
myself ashore again among the flickering fires of retreating, 
night-beshrouded, but steady, Pombuana. 

If a canoe had come alongside then, I should very likely 
have never visited the East (as we called it) at all, and you 
would not now be reading this Story. 



CHAPTER XL 

DESCRIBES MY NEW LIFE, AND INTRODUCES A MOST IMPORTANT 

CHARACTER. 

• 

I SOON got over my sea-sickness, and settled down to my new 
state of existence. 

One night, a beautiful tropical night, when the Aurora (that 
was the vessel's name) seemed to be gliding through a liquid 
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ft firmament of stars, Mr. Wakefield touched me on my shoulder 
j and made me sit down beside him on the spare-spars, just 
1 within pleasant draught of the foresail, which rose like a dark 
\i wing above us, as if to screen us from the gazing stars. The 
f breeze was so gentle and so steady that the shadowy vessel 
li might have been sailing in her sleep. 

My companion still called me " Na Halo,*^ so I laughed, and 
! said " Pomo ! " 

He then appeared to be in doubt whether to believe me or 
his book, but at last decided in my favour, and crossed out some- 
thing in the book. Next, he stabbed himself with his forefinger, 
and said " Wakefield," which I pronounced as " Waykayfeeloo," 
and which it always has been in Pombuana. He shook his 
head and laughed, and then said very clearly, " Percy," tapping 
his breast a^ain. 

" Parsee ! *' said I, amusing him once more ; but after 
a few trials I pronounced it to his satisfaction, and thence- 
forward I called him by the shorter, easier, more familiar 
name. 

Mr. Carter, the Bishop's particular friend (whom we called 
Missy Kahtah) was older than Percy, and seemed to dislike 
being on board ship, and never to be quite well. He was 
quite as kind as either the Bishop or Mr. Wakefield, but not so 
familiar with me. He had friends among the other islanders ; 
and, I confess, I was a little afraid of him, for he was always 
making amiable fun of me, which made me feel as if I did not 
know what to do with myself. The first English custom which 
I particularly noticed was the reverence paid to Sunday, or San- 
day, as we called it, on which day everybody came out in fine 
clothes, and coats and collars, and the Captain oiled his hair 
and scented his pocket handkerchief, and there was a general 
sacrifice of comfort to appearances. 

I kept my first Sunday by wearing my first shirt, which I 
very nearly split in trying to get into it. 
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We schoolril, cooked, washed cabins, sawed firewood, fished, 
Inithed, ate, and slept, and all with so much regularity thil 
we untamed creatures sometimes felt it tiresome. 

'] he three facts which have loft the clearest impressions on 
my memory are, first, the melancholy one, that we reached the 
confines of the areca nut region l>efore we came to the " end of 
the sky," and I felt quite sick for Avant of it Second, thit 
Cookee chose nie to be his mate, iuid it became my business to 
lay the cloth, clean the knives, and set the table in the affcer- 
cabin, which occiipation allowed me to see a great deal of the 
Bishop, Mr. Carter, and Percy Wakefield, and, of course put 
me in the way of learning English. Thirdly, that as we 
travelled to the south we seemed to get farther from the Sun, 
until one evening Mr. Wakefield brought out a bag of clothes, 
and served out to us a change of shirts, with flannels and 
trousers. 

The party in the Bishop's cabin suffered not a little at first 
from my introduction there as Avaiter. Mr. Wakefield and 
Mr Carter had done the work before, as there was no steward 
kept; and often did Mr. Wakefield and I scrub the floor 
together. 

But now the cook wished to teach me to do it all, and I was 
quite as anxious to learn. It was a very enviable position, for 
I used to eat with the cook, instead of with the boys ; in fact, 
I had decidedly the best of the bargain, while my friends' dis- 
advantages were not a few. For instance, they often had the 
difficult task set them of having to eat pea soup with forks; 
they likewise received pickles for jam, and jam for pickles ; there 
was always something wanting, or something that was not 
wanted, until I nearly gave it up in despair. 

One rough Sunday morning in particular, I remember well, 
when my unfortunate benefactors were first made aware of the 
fact, alvvays solemnly announced by Cookee, as ** Breakfast is 
down. Gentlemen," by the unexpected arrival at the bottom of 
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* the stairs of a fast plate of rice, attended by an express dish of 

F currie, followed by me — flying ! Mr. Wakefield comforted me 
by telling me that the same thing had happened to himself, but 

■ nevertheless, I felt very frightened at what I had done, and 

' considered myself worthy of death. 

Cookee had a wholesome English contempt for the Pom- 
buana language, chiefly because it was not English, which was a 
sufficient reason in his eyes for despising anything. English, 
therefore, he determined I should learn, and if ever he did make 
use of any Pombuana words from sheer necessity, it was not 
without a patronising air, as if, poor jargon ! it knew no better, 
and could not help it ; and indeed, it became indebted to him 
for being relieved to a great degree of its foreign character, for 
he would never condescend to try our pronounciation of it, but 
adapted it to his own ideas on the subjects, and made it as 
English as its natural stubbornness would admit of He got 
hold of our word " Uto V' among others, which means, well ! 
all right ! and this he used to utter boldly and stirringly, as 
" Hoot-o ! Hoot-o ! Hoot-o '."as a means of hurrying us, or 
encouraging us, or stopping us, as the case might be, when we 
were helping him ; evidently enjoying intellectually (as Mr 
Wakefield used to say) the delicate flavour of owl. 

My first public effort at English speaking, under Cookee's 
tutorship, I shall now relate. 

One terrible morning, which I never shall forget — the bare 
recollection of it makes me turn warm all over — I appeared at 
the door of the cabin, trembling, and with my eyes fixed upon 
the oil-cloth which covered the cabin-floor. After a few mo- 
ments of profound silence, I became conscious that I was say- 
ing these remarkable words, as taught me by Cookee, though 
slightly varied from the original. I spoke slowly and peni- 
tentially, as if I was stumbling through a badly learnt lesson. 

"tf you fleas, jennyfum, I bin bloke him all-a-same-too- 
much-blight. I weeny solly, jennyfum, that-11 do-me-boy I" 
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The last part of my sentence, I found out aftervrards, wm 
only Cookcis's applause, and should not have been introduced 
into my speech when <h'livered in public. Instead of being 
shot down on the spot and messing the oil-cloth with my blood, 
as Cookee had led mci to expect would be my fate, Mr. Carter 
and the Bishop, after a moment's astonishment, burst into » 
hearty laugh. As I could give no explanation whatever, bat 
would repeat my sentence as often as the "jennyfmn" 
pleased (for I Avas beginning to know it perfectly), tlwy 
sent for the odd author of it, who entered nodding, ci^ 
in hand. Then followed this conversation, which Mr. Wake- 
field has preserved : 

" Wot this 'ere Pomer Avanted to hintimate, gentlemen, wos 
as 'ow e'd bin an bruk the lamp, you hun'erstand. 

" But we donH understand, cook," said the Bishop. 

" Ah, that's w'ere it is gentlemen. You see I takes a pride 
like, in teachin' of 'im Hinglish — for, if you'll believe fn«, gen- 
tlemen, e's a sharp lad, is Pomer, has '11 do us credit yit." 

" But what we want to know is the translation of what he 
said — what did he mean by * too-much-blight 1 ' " 

" That's wot I'm comin' to, gentlemen. 'Old on a bit Ye 
see, hi've 'ad a sight of experience in dealin' wi' Chiney folks, 
ban' bein' hay obsarvin' kind of a card — you'll hexcose me, 
gentlemen, ." 

" Certainly, cook ; go on !'' 

" Well, sir, wot I tuk partickler notice on wos this 'ere, fizz : 
that them Chiney folks aint got so much as a bar among 'em, 
not a bar. Consequentially they gets druv up into a comer 
like ; an' w'ere me and you — ^if you'll hexcuse me, gentlemen, 
— w'ere me an' you ud put a har, you hun'erstand, wy they've 
nothing for it but to put a hell, you see. That's w'ere it is. 
Wy, their bars is all hells, in a manner o' speakin'." 

" And where did you gain your Chinese experience, cook ? " 
inquired Mr. Carter. 
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n " Well, sir, I begun to take notice w'en I was cook aboard a 

1^ wessel — a schooner she was, — between Sydney and *Ong Kong, 

li w'ere most of hour 'ans wos Chiney, han' arter that I got a berth 

I aboord the Hann Tartic, has fine a boat, gentlemen, as ever 

I left a port. They tell me has 'ow she was called Hann, arter 

^ the widder of the late Tight Coon o' Jaypan, a lady wot wos 

J sadly hillconwenienced with a reg'lar steam-hinjin of a temper, 

I wot blow'd the poor old Jap — they do say as 'ow he drunk 

hawful, did the Tight Coon — hinto a hearly tome. 'Owsever, 

one day — Sunday it wos — has we wos a layin' in Yokey Hay- 

mer there, three o' my mates as 'ad their liberty, went for to 

see the country, you hun'erstand, han* back they comes an' spins 

a precious yam, has 'ow they'd been an' visited the spot, han' 

seen the Morsel-of-'im, a fitted up gorgeous, with rows of 

candles a hever burnin', hall in their Jaypan candlesticks, fian' 

files o' Japs, a comin' han' a bringin' o' wreaths o' flowers — 

an' them there Japs his hay one gardeners, gentlemen, — 

han' then they laid them on 'is tome ; han' they tell me — Hi 

didn't see it my own self; but they tell m^ as they was all 

tied hup with the yaller an' melancholly motter : * 'E's a 

gone Coon 1 ' * Well, lads,' says I, * hit takes all sorts to 

make a world,' I says. Han' they sets to an' larfs, an' larfs, 

a good un." 

" And where does the Antarctic run now 1" asked the Bishop, 
laughing too. 

" Well, sir, I believe it's like this 'ere : the Haccidental 
Company his a goin' in for bigger boats ; and their hold name 
haint soundy enough for 'em no longer, so they're a going to 
hadd on to it, you understand ; han' next time as they says 
their Katty Kissum hit'll be * Haccidental han' Hoary Entle, if 
you please. Sir,' has they'll have to say — Hoary Entle bein', so 
they tell tm, one o' them hold hancient Chiney josses — 'im wi' 
the white beard has wos pinted hout to w^, a settin* in the shop 
winders in 'Ong-Kong ; for ye see, she's a goings iot \.o \i^\K^^ 
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on for Frisco. You'll hexcuse me, gentlemen, but wos haver 
you in Frisco ] '* 

" No, Cook, I can't say that I ever was." 

** Fine City, Frisco, Sir 1 Han' as for Chineymen ! Why, I 
says to the Frisky Uns hon my wery last wisit, * W'ere's the 
use,' hi says, * o' buildin' ships an' tearin' thro* the wet to 
Chiney, w'en hif you'll only wait a bit, and be quiet, hall 
Chiney his a coming to you ? " That's the way hi looks at it. 

* But we don't want the Chineymen," says they. Wy not 1 ' 
says I. Says they : * W'y because they're takin' the bread out 
of the poor man's mouth.' * W'y, Hi thought as 'ow they hallos 
heat rice,' I says, * but wot's more to the pint in this ere : hif 
you don't want the Chineymen here, w'y does your rich folks 
employ' em, hay ] ' * Hit's the fault of the gover'mint,' says 
they. * W'y,' I says, * Hi thought as 'ow the people wos the 
gover'mint, in this 'ere precious country ] * No ! ' says they. 

* Oo his ? ' says Hi. * W'y the people wot's got the dollars is,* 
says they. * That ain't you nor yit me,' says I, * though you 
know best ; but the wery next time as I ketches one o' them 
there oodlum fellers, a stonin' Johnny for bein' wisible in Cali- 
fomy, I'll hinterfere, and let 'em know they'd better go and 'it 
the Founting 'ed, instead o' Johnny's.' " 

" And what did they say to that 1 " 

" Well, Sir, they kep hon, has 'ow they was yaller, an' pagin, 
an lepers, han' gamblin', han' wile and wicious — * wash 'us, ye 
mean, says I, a henterruptin'— wicious, says they, an' wermin, 
and wot not. Ullo ! uUo ! " Hi says — * wot's all this 'ere ? Do 
you mean t' say as 'ow the likes o' these ere takes the bread 
hout o' the poor man's mouth 1 'E must be a precious poor un, 
Hi'm a thinkin'.' * Well, mister,' says they, * a Chineyman Tl 
live w'ere a white man '11 starve, han' they'll do what a white 
man won't do, don't ye seel ' * Yes,' says I, ' han', wot's more, 
they'll not do wot a white man toill do* — *An' wot's that!' 
aays they. * Gret drunk,' says Hi. ' Why, look at 'em aboard 
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ship; there they har when they're wanted^ han ready to 

clap-to. Han they make hay-one servants, — Vy, my mate's a 

Chiny boy, an' I don't never 'ave no trouble with 'im. 

* Mister,' says they, ' that's just where it is — they're a takin' 

the bread hout of the white man's mouth, hand they're 

a ruinatin' this country.' * Well, misters,' says I, * my 

hopinion his this 'ere, has f oilers ; Hi don't believe as you're 

so easy shocked as you make hout,' Hi, says, ' han I'll take 

my bible hoath huppon it, has you might count the tears 

in no time at tall as 'ud be shed hif John wos to wicious 

hisself off the face of the earth tomorrow momin'. 'Taint 'is 

wiceSf bless yer, hit's 'is wirtoos. Han then, what do you 

think Hi see, gentlemen ) " 

" We have not an idea, Cook, what was it ] " 

" Why, Sir, I sees Johnny a comin' in — ^hit was at a heatin' 

'ouse, as this 'ere conversation was 'eld — a comin' in — * and wot 

fori ' says you. Wot for] w*y for these 'ere gents' clothes to 

wasL * 'Old on 1 'old on, Johnny,' Hi says, wile all heyes wos 

fixed upon me, ' Hi' 'as a wurd of adwice gratis to hoffer to 

these 'ere gents, han' that is : don't go for to give this 'ere bread 

— ^hallooding to the linnin — to Johnny, don't do it. There's 

a poor white widder woman a stayin' at a 'ouse w'ere I'm hin- 

timit ; let 'er come and fetch 'em. She'll charge yer a trifle 

more than Johnny, but that you won't object to; hit 'Jl be 

puttin' the bread back into the poor man's mouth, leastways 

woman's, and a takin' it hout o' Johnny's.' ' Hit aint no 

business o' youm',' says they. Says I, *You never spoke a 

truer word, nor won't, I don't expect. Hit's your business,' I 

says ^emphatically, han' hoblige me by attendin' to it, for hit's 

you as takes the bread hout of the poor man's mouth and puts 

it hinter Johnny's. Johnny, my lad 1 ' says Hi, clappin' of 'im 

on 'is back, you're a fixture in Californy. You may be as wicious 

as you please, so long has you keeps a cheap wash-'us. Han' 

I turns upon my 'eel.' " 

s 
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" Well, Cook, with aU this, we are just as mach in the AmA 
as ever, about too much blight" said Mr Carter, smiling. 

" Well, Sir, that's wot HiVe been a drivin' at all along. In 
dealin' with Chiny folks, you can't roll it boat too thin, nor yet 
grate it fine enough, you hunderstan' me, gentlemen. Now, hif 
you wos to hup an' say ' lamji^ right off to Johnny, 'e'd no 
more know what you was drivin' at than if yon was to fling so 
much duff in 'is face, hor if you was to bout han say. Gee 
Hogriffy ! not a bit 'e would 'n't But hif you goes and waten 
it down like, a substitootin of a hell for a har — ' Too-much- 
blight,' says you — ^too-much-bright being pigeon^English far 
lamp — 'e have you di-rect. W'y ! — ^you'll excuse me, gentle- 
men, — there was one chap aboard that self-same wessel, jist 
sich another lad as this 'ere Pomer 'e wos, has wos 'anded hover 
to me, you understand, to be heddicated has a waiter, hin' 
'elp roun' like, hin the salloon, and w'ere not '£ was remark- 
able (defective in 'is heddication, Ven 'e come to me— oh, dear ! 
'e wos 1 But I tuk 'im in 'and, han I bruk 'im, gentlemen- 
Hi bruk that there Chiny chap in no time, ban' I'd lik to see 
the Chiny chap as I could'nt breek." 

" Chinamen should be easily broken, eh, Cookl" 

" Well, Sir, some on 'em's pretty tough, hall the sama" 

** And how did your pupil turn out 1'' 

" Well, Sir, you see the mischief of it was, Sir, if youTl 
hexcuBe me, 'as that there young man's dooties 'd requisite Is 
'avin' to harsk the ladies hif they'd 'ave a leetle more rice, hay 
roll, hor bread, an' that, were bars his thick ye see ; han hall 
such like words as them is jist taties-to-bile-an'-no-water-draVd 
to Johnny. 'Owsoever, Hi tuk the young man in 'and, ban' 
we fired away uncommon ! ' Bread ' says Hi. ' Bel-led 1 ' says 
'E. * Er-r-roll ! ' says I, a heasin' of 'im on. * Er-wole ' says 
'E, a coming up a bit ' Bice 1 ' says Hi, a leading of 'im on. 
* Lice 1 ' says 'E, a floorin' of me dead. * Young Chiny 1 ' says 
Hi, a fizin' hof my eye huppon 'im in hanger, * be careful 1 ' or 
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you'll be puttin' your precious foot in it with them hells o' yours. 
Try it again ! says I, * Erwice says 'E, a chokin' of isself. 
* Her wice it his/ says I, * steady 1 ' Han* then I says to 'im, 
hencouragin' of him like : * There's nothin' like tryin', Johnny 
me boy ! ' Hi says. Hand if you'll believe me, gentlemen, he 
did try, did that there young man, han' he turned out well, dry 
an mealy, han' wi' jist enough sarse about 'im to make 'im tasty 
— ^tho' I ^ave 'eerd say as 'ow 'e's alius been a wictim to hells an' 
hars a bublin' in 'is sleep ; though that haint o' no account. 
Hi bruk 'im — that's the pint, you understand." 

" You'll be glad to hear that these people have both Is and rs." 
" Wy, if this 'ere Pomer '11 find me in hells 'an' hars, gent- 
lemen, Hi'll turn 'im out a hay-one Horater afore we gits to 
Appy Highland yit. But there's one pertickler has I should 
wish to harsk respectin'." 

" And what is that. Cook % " 

" Has to 'is wees, now — his they all square, Sir % " 

**You had better ask Mr. Wakefield, there, he has been 
studying the language." 

" Oh, yes ; they have plenty of vs I know, but I have not 
had a w out of my young friend yet." 

" Well, Sir, hif so be as 'is wees his wees, you understand, and 
there aint no mixing of 'is hells an' hars, w'y, 'e won't require 
no hextry bilin'." 

" As I very much fear our yams will. Cook," said the Bishop, 
'' and as the back of my head is broiled already, just tell the 
mate to throw the ensign over the sky-light, will you, as you 
go on deck. " 

** Hi will. Sir, opin you'll hexcuse me. " 

" One question before you go, Cook, " said Mr. Wakefield, 
"and that is, the name of the Company who own the Antarctic ? 
Did you say the Occidental and Oriental 1'' 

" Haccidental Aawrf Hoary Entle, Sir; that's them; though 
wy Haccidental is best beknown to theirselves, for 'v^VsaAsiX. 
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go much as the bustin' of a tin tea-kettle, whiles Hi was aboaid, 
whatevers thej may a come to a'terward& Pomer I when ii 
yer 1 '' 

I had got behind him ; or rather, he had got before me. 

" Hero you are, har yer ! Werry-good-suppoae-yoa-dmr- 
plenty-water-cook-hall-a-same-yam. Savvy I " 

'* All awry Cookee ! Me too-much-heap sawy ! Where be 
all-a-samo-backetty 1 " 

And 80 teacher and pupil withdrew ; the first feeling satisfied, 
I think, both with himself and the world at large ; the latter 
with the weight of the broken lamp off his mind. My oolj 
other serious misfortune was to feed the fishes upon two silver 
tea-spoons, which I left in the water I had been washing up 
with. 

Cookee's hopes were not altogether disappointed. I became 
a tolerably good waiter, — if I am not quite a success as an 
English orator. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HAPPY ISLAND. 

The weather grew colder and colder, and we all began to 
cough, in spite of flannels ; but were perfectly happy and con- 
tented nevertheless. 

At last, one chilly morning, about two months after Pom- 
buana had sunk out of our sight, we were aroused to gaze, 
shivering, and with sleepy eyes, on the tip of Happy Island 
(the Bishop's home), which seemed to be playing bo-peep at ua 
behind the rim of the ocean, like a Pombuana man's nos^ 
when he is eyeing a stranger over the top of his shield. We 
had left Pombuana nearly 2000 miles away, to the North-West 

About noon we had a full view of it : a small island, about 
the size of Uri alone, without Matambala or Bokona; an island 
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i with straight red cliffs, and covered with tall stiff trees, unlike 

i any in Pombuana. And yet the island was like Pombuana 

after all, because of its open grass and clumps of trees. We 

called it Hahpee liana. It lies six hundred miles away from 

the nearest land. 

As we crawled slowly in, we held a sharp discussion as to 
how we were going to climb up those tall walls of rock and 
clay ; for we could see neither track nor landing. But while 
our argument was at its hottest, we suddenly opened out a 
wide and shallow bay, with a very narrow boulder-strewn 
beach, on which the mighty green ocean billows were crashing 
and thundering in quick succession. Out from this beach 
stretched a natural tindti or pier of rock, inside of which it was 
tolerably smooth ; and here we were to land. 

We new-comers, with our Pombuana pushing ways, were 
going to crowd into the first boat, but Mr. Carter, to Manaha's 
great indignation, fenced off the gangway with his arm, and 
allowed the older comers to go first, he and the Bishop follow- 
ing them down into the boat. 

The other boat was then lowered, and I had already got one 
leg up onto the bulwark, whence I was going to swing myself 
down into the boat, which was bobbing about alongside, with 
two trustworthy Marianusa fellows in it, holding on and fend- 
ing off, when I heard Mr. Wakefield's voice calling out in his 
best Pombuana : 

" Pomo, come here with you 1" 

I drew back my leg, and, turning round, I saw Mr. Wake- 
field standing by the cook's galley, beckoning me. I went to 
him at once. 

" Come, and say good-bye to your friend here, you ungrate- 
ful young monkey ! " said he. 

** Han* you don't mean t' say, young Pomer, has you was a 
goin' right horf like the steam from that theire kittle, without 
so much as * Had-doo, Cookee 1 ' '* 
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Almost crying as the depth of my baseness began to gape 
before me, and the gloom of Cookee's manner preyed apon my 
soul — for thoughtlessness is often mistaken for ingratitade — ^I 
said in my most plaintive Pombuana : 

" UpoliMgu sugua : I did indeed forget ! " 

"Poley Honegoo, did yerl Well, there, dont do it again, 
that's all 1 You did'nt mean for to do it, Hi know ; for, if 
you'll believe me, Mr. Wakeful, this 'ere lad o' youm 'ave a 
right good 'art, 'ave Pomer, has '11 do yer credit yit, has Vs 
done me credit aboard this wesseL Polly Honegoo, Hay! 
Well, Hi call it huntooterful to 'im wot bruk yer. Now, listen 
'ere, Pomer : you wos a raw 'un Ven you come to me, you 
knows you wos — wot wos it has parties heats pea soup with t 
Forks, was'nt it ? Han' wot is it has they feeds fish with t 
* Silver teaspoons,' says you — Hay, Pomer 1 " 

**Well, Cook, we must be going," said Mr. Wakefield. 
« Good-bye." 

" Good-bye ! Mr. Wakeful, hand a wishin' of you 'ealth an* 
'appiness — and 0, my little mate 1 I'm loth to part with you, 
I ham ! Hand now hexcept of this 'ere hempty lime juice 
bottle ; likeways hof this 'ere pipe and tobacker, hall so of this 
'ere coflFee tin, has dreamin' hessences" (Mr. Wakefield believes 
he meant " reminiscences ") "of 'im as tootered, bruk, and helly 
waitered you — aye, little mate 1 han' loves you ! for you've 
'elped to fill the hakin' woid o' 'im wot's dead an gone, hin 
this 'ere weak old 'art o' mine. Haymen ! " 

And Cookee's dirty apron wiped away a sooty tear. 

" Goombye, Cookee, Ku mua poliongu — ^I'U not forget you I " 

"Polly Honegoo? Polly Honegoo? Bile me if Hi don't 
think — youll excuse me, Mr. Wakeful — but you're a scholar. 
Sir ; wot do you say now to this 'ere Polly Honegoo bein' a 
Bamboo Hanny" (Cookee's derivation of Pombuana) " female 
joss like ? Yer see, them Chiny folks has their Conf oosions, 
han' their Hoary Entles, han' wot not ; han' w'y should'nt these 
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'ere Bamboo-Hannies 'ave their Polly Honegoo 1 That's the 
way Hi looks at it, Mr. Wakeful ! " 

" Well, Cook, I'll investigate the matter, and if it turns out 
to be as you suppose, you shall have all the benefit of the dis- 
covery. Good-bye, again ! " 

*' Good-bye, Sirl Han\ Pomer ! Good-bye, little mate 1 " 

I sang out another shrill " Goombye 1 " and then we dropped 
down into the boat, and I took my seat between Mr. Wake- 
field's knees. 

" Let go 1 " cried he, taking the steer-oar and waving " fare- 
well " up to the Captain, who was looking over the bulwark to 
see us all clear. 

The boat's painter fell splash into the water, and was 
quickly coiled in by the boy at the bow, who also shoved oflF; 
and we were adrift, and parted from the rust-stained, weather- 
beaten hull, so long our home. We took a farewell look at 
the now familiar monster, and then fixed our eyes upon the 
shore — the shore of a new world, and of a new life for me. 

Silence fell upon us, broken only by the movements of the 
oars, and by an occasional order from Mr. Wakefield. 

As we drew near the landing rock, wonders of all kinds un- 
folded themselves upon the shore. At the foot of the high red 
cliff, which was there broken through by a ravine sloping down 
to the beach, were people sitting upon the backs of animals 
larger even than Toroa's giantess sow, which was possessed with 
an evil spirit. Close by them, and drawn by the like animals, 
were what we at first called " land-canoes," but afterwards more 
briefly, " wheels." 

The boat shot alongside the slippery rock on the crest of a 
wave, and the lad at the bow leaped out with the rope we had 
learned to call the painter. Standing about were men and 
women, some black, and others of your own fair colour. 

Mr. Wakefield confided us strangers to the care of one of the 
black young men who had come down to meet us, named 
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Wondres, and then he went off again to the Teasel to bring off 
the rest of the luggage. How hard he worked ! These gentk 
white chiefs made themselves our servants. 

We first had to go up the green road which came throng 
the gap in the cliff, and after that we gained the high flat levd 
of the island, whence we could see the sea all round, except 
where Mount Cook (named after my friend on board ship, ail 
then supposed, and the only hill on the island) shut it out with 
its long spurs and forest-covered slopes. 

We had not gone far before we were introduced to our fiirt 
sheep, which our learned new friend and guide told us was i 
" seepoo." 

We were next made acquainted with an animal called a cow, 
whose size astounded us, and Manaha, and Eaukaru swore by 
Great Dowlah that that was no " Kau " (pronounced "cow," 
but our word for '*dog"), and were going up to the huge 
creature to examine its teeth, expecting to find a fortune at s 
glance. But it evidently did not approve of such liberties 
being taken by utter strangers, for it indignantly lowered 
and shook its shaggy spiked head at them, as if it knew them 
for a pair of most determined deadly dentists — bellowed 
with the voice of a thousand conchs, set up its tail like a 
spear, and — ran away ! Manaha and Kaukaru would have 
done the same, but they were fallen to the earth with 
fear, crying piteously aloud : " Consume it Hauri, lest it 
destroy us 1 " 

We who had lacked courage to approach the monster during 
its awful presence, and whose bravery dated from the moment 
it turned its stiffened tail, and ran — we then began to upbraid 
the fallen heroes for cowards, saying : 

" Fools that they are ! Is His Majesty the Dog going to eat 
them?" 

An hour's walk brought us to where the Bishop — Bishop 
Curwen — lived, which was called S. Stephen's. 
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There were four or five wooden buildings, into one of which 
we were taken. Wondres, before he went out, handed us over 
to the head young man in the room, whom he called Loloma- 
ran, who showed us where we should sleep, and scolded a party 
of idle starers and chatterers, but did not neglect to stare and 
chatter himself. 

Our house was made up of our own long large sleeping 
room, and the small adjoining rooms of Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Wakefield. That of Mr. "Wakefield opened on to ours, and 
he used to see that we swept it clean every day ; taking turns 
according to a list of names which Lolomaran had written, 
and to which he had added ours ; and that we went to sleep 
punctually at ten o'clock at night (when a bell rang), and got 
up at six in the morning, when another bell rang — or rather, 
the same bell rang over again. 

He came home that night, tired with pulling backwards and 
forwards between the vessel and the shore; for he was manager 
of the boats, and knew all the landing-places in the islands ; 
and there had been thousands of cocoa-nuts and tons of yams 
to be brought ashore. 

Coming into our room to see if we were all right, he paid me 
a special visit. He stroked my woolly pate, and made me 
understand that I was to send Cookee some present by him 
when he went oflF for the last time, in the morning. He then 
wished us a general " good-night,'' said a few cheery words to 
Lolomaran, and left us to quiet sleep. 

Next day we looked round the place. There were, besides 
our house, the Bishop's, with a long sleeping room across one 
end of it, and the Chapel across the other ; a mysterious and 
forbidden place to me, in which I was told that the white 
people and some of the more learned Marianusa men wor- 
shipped their God ; also, the dining hall ; Mr. and Mrs. Selby's 
house, with its beautiful flower garden ; and a house for mar- 
ried people of my own colour, in front of which some little red- 
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petticoated children were playing, the dght of whom sent m7 
thoughts back to Aluni and her little child, whose name she 
determined should be Dolo, after its father ; and I longed to 
have it there and to dress it in red, and to see both mother 
and child living a grand clothed life like this. Indeed, I half 
expected to find Dolo himself in Happy Island, for we be- 
lieved the spirits of our dead went up the East. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

REPORTS PROGRESS, AND RECORDS A DECLARATION Of 

INDEPENDENCE. 

Next day we were all assembled, and divided into ten gangs, 
each under a captain, whom we called a Head Cook ; and each 
gang, in turn, became the general servants of the community 
for a week 

Air. Carter looked after the kitchen; Mr. Selby managed 
the farm; while the Bishop was busy translating, account- 
keeping, and letter-writing. There was no such thing as a 
hired servant. 

Let me give you a day*s life in a line. Eise at six ; cliapel 
at a quarter to seven ; breakfast, altogether, black and white 
(200 of us), in hall at seven ; school from eight till half-past 
nine ; then everybody, black and white (except the Biahop 
and Mr. Carter), turned out to work on the farm till dinner 
at one ; writing-school from two till three ; singing for half-an- 
hour with Percy Wakefield ; leisure till tea at six ; school for 
an hour ; chapel ; and bed about ten. 

Only those who were instructed went into the ChapeL 

On Saturdays we used to fish all day at the foot of the cliffs. 

I got on very well with my schooling, and in two months' 
time I came into possession of my own book, a very simple 
catechism, translated into the Marianusa tongue by Bishop 
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Curwen, and printed by Mr. Selby and his black assistants. 
On the first page I fondly and crookedly inscribed my name, 
with a very small P, two enormous goggle-eyed 0*s, and a 
cripple of an M. As I look at it now, it reminds me of what 
Mr. Wakefield likened it to at the time : a very small weak 
horse dragging a crazy cart with very big wheels to the top of 
a steep hill, and never getting there. 

Learning to write cost me much pains. It was in the after- 
noon that we used to practise it, first on a slate, and then on 
a piece of paper and I have now before me my first attempt 
at pen and ink strokes, which would have been a great success 
had I desired to represent fringe, but they are certainly in- 
ferior considered as straight lines. The performance also 
reveals the unfortunate fact that I had adopted the same 
means of rubbing out upon paper, as I had previously used 
upon the slate, the result being a superabundance of fog and 
cloud. The page, too, is ringed with tear stains of perspira- 
tion, shed in my tremendous struggles with my mutinous 
materials, which combined in a malicious conspiracy with my 
fingers to defeat my ends. Nothing could induce my wrist to 
lie flat upon the table, but with a trembling aim, like that of 
a palsied hand trying to pin a fly, I struck the upper line, and, 
screwing up my mouth, and twisting my body into the most 
ingeniously uncomfortable shape, I, with my whole arm, drew 
down the wavering pen. My fingers, before referred to as 
rebellious, would, besides this, assemble at the pen's point, 
drink deeply of the ink, and proceed, without concern, to make 
use of the paper as a napkin. 

Below the fringe, which, I must say, is less nibbled and 
better combed on the last line, there are representations of 
beheaded worms in their death struggles, which, after much 
thought, I believe to be intended for a series of i's; and 
taming over a new leaf we come to a multitude of creatures 
of most disorderly appearance; some with two legs, and others 
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with thrco, all Rtaggcring about as if the ink had got into their 
heads, or their legs, or wherever they keep their brains, likei 
j)arty of drunken soldiers, trying to form line, and not sofr 
ceoding. In these characters I have reason to suspect that we 
have suggestions for m's and n's. 

Next comes what looks more like the Commissariat Depart- 
ment than anything else ; namely, rows of potatoes in every 
variety, except perhaps the Kidney one ; while at the end of 
the line we have a grand explosion, which might lead a stranger 
to the conclusion that I had been trying to draw a civilized 
battle — I mean one with powder and pmoke. Mr. Wakefield 
suggested Inkermann. 

I learned also to cook, and fence, and farm, and print; and we 
Pombuana people, like the rest of the world, begged a piece of 
ground from Mr. Selby, with the Bishop's leave, for a garden, 
in which we planted yams, sweet-potatoes, sugar-cane, com, 
water-melons, and sunflowers. 

So time passed on, and the word in everybody's mouth was the 
then, to me, unmeaning one — Christmas. However, it brought 
feasting, dancing, and singing, and fishing by moonlight, and 
was therefore welcome. After the feast we all settled down 
to school and work again ; but when three months had passed, 
then the word in everybody's mouth was Vaka ; and half our 
party prepared for a voyage to the islands. 

I must now tell you that I had secretly made up my mind 
not to go back yet to Pombuana, and when the last boat went 
oflF to the Aurora I gave Mr. Wakefield the slip and remained 
behind. It nearly cost him his life, for Malagai swore that I 
was dead ; but I had sent him heaps of new treasures through 
Kiukilu, which consoled him for my loss. 

As I watched the vessel set sail I felt how wicked I had been. 

I was not discovered until tea time, when, of course, there 
was a plate short. The Head Cook persisted that he had 
counted right, and so he had. 
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At last one of my neighbours called out in the Marianusa 
tongue : 

" Porno, here, has nothing to eat ! '* 

The mention of my humble name never caused such a sen- 
sation either before or since. The general hum of voices 
ceased, and I felt myself to be the focus of the most intense 
silence and observation. 

My shame and fear were so great that I sank under the 
table ; whence I was coaxed forth by Mr. Carter, and urged 
by a multitude of feet. Mr. Carter was half amused and half 
annoyed, as well he might be, for he knew the risk Mr. Wake- 
field would run without me in Pombuana. 

However, there I was, and there I must remain. And so 
ended my first year in the white world. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In the Reverend Percy Wakefield's absence I saw more of Mr. 
Carter and of Mr. and Mrs. Selby. I could not get on with 
Mr. Selby, under whose charge I came chiefiy in the farm work. 
I had risen to be second cook in my gang, and was athirst for 
an authority which I had neither the weight nor the con- 
scientiousness to maintain, and which had not been given to 
me. The consequence was that I undertook things which I 
lacked both the energy and influence to carry out ; and so I 
.got into continual trouble; with my fellows for taking too much 
upon me, and with Mr. Selby for not doing enougL 

I can compare myself at this time to nothing more nearly 
than to sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, and this was 
quite enough to disgust Mr. Selby, who gradually began to 
look upon me as a self-conceited, sulky young dog : and he was 
right ; while I on my part set him down as cross and angry. 
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It was dear Mrs. Selby who saw how it was between ns, and 
made us know and understand each other. She appointed me 
her gardener ; and her sweet words of praise, whenever I de- 
served it, enabled my pride to bear the blame when it was neces- 
sary, and made it worth my while to avoid a scolding when it was 
possible ; for who does not prefer praise when he can get itt 

Mrs. Selby found out the good that was in me, and kept it 
turned towards her husband, who set me a high example of the 
quiet conscientious discharge of disagreeable daily duties, which 
transformed them into sacriiices of a sweet savour. 

Before long I became a frequent guest up at the Selbys', 
beholding, for the first time, the pleasant sight of a happy 
Christian home, brightened by the presence of woman restored 
to her throne by Christ. 

Ah I if we had only had good Christian mothers ! I see 
that there can be no earthly influence like theirs to make men 
noble, and to keep them pure. 

Yes, I was up there so often of an evening, that Mr. Carter, 
who frequently dropped in, said he felt quite jealous, and that 
they were stealing my heart away from him ; but he smiled in 
the most contented and resigned manner, nevertheless. 

And, if you want to know how those delightful evenings 
were spent, I will tell you. 

Mrs. Selby played and sang ; Mr. Carter read some absorb- 
ing book; I looked at pictures; and the Reverend Thomas 
Selby, tired with work of all kinds, in school and on the farm, 
sat in the big arm-chair, and, as he called it, " closed his eyes 
in thought" But sometimes Mrs. Selby had to rise from the 
piano and shake him, because, as she said, ''he had been 
thinking through his nose !" 

One night, on our way back to our house, I begged of Mr. 
Carter to teach me English while " Percy" was away. 

" Ah I Poor deserted Mr. Wakefield I " cried Mr. Carter, 
'' who is there to cook for him, or to take care of him, if he is 
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ill !*' (For Mr. Wakefield was to spend three days alone in 
Pombuana.) As he said this, my selfish thoughts flew home, 
and I imagined my friend — nay, I could see him — sitting all 
alone, thinking over my desertion of him, and wanting me at 
that very moment to talk to, and to be with him ; or ill, per- 
haps — but thai thought choked me. How cruel did the great 
wide steep impassable Ocean seem, which had borne him away 
and kept me from him, as it relentlessly murmured in its deaf 
unconsciousness at the foot of the neighbouring cliffs, saying 
over and over, and over again, as if in a dream : *^ Too far ! 
Too late !" 



CHAPTER XV. 

A POMBUANA WELCOME. 

In about five months' time the Aurora came back from the 
Islands. Mr. Wakefield was there, looking pale and thin. 
I was afraid to meet him ; but, after he had teased me a little, 
he forgave me for playing truant. There were all the old party 
back again (except Kui), and there was Eogani ! I was wild 
with ioy. 

But besides him was another stranger, a tall muscular youth, 
whom I recognised as Taor^mb^, a hanger-on of Malagai's 
household, already introduced to you. After a general scrub- 
bing of cheeks, this long and important person told me that 
Malagai had sent him to see if I were really still alive, and to 
get lots of things. The Bishop did not want to take so big a 
fellow ; but Malagai had said that unless he did go, not a soul 
should leave the island. So there he was : and, as you will 
see by-and-bye, nothing but evil came of his presence in Happy 
Island. 

Mr. Wakefield (whose Pombuana had much improved) was 
full of news about his first experiences in my wild home. 
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Bishop Curwen had gone ashore with him, but each was 
carried off by a different host Next morning the boat came 
and took away the Bishop. At that moment, he confessed, 
that he felt as he had never felt before : a sickness, a faintness, 
fell upon him ; and England — Happy Island — all that he had 
been used to live for and to love — seemed shut out for ever, 
with an iron bar thrust through his heart. As I listened, the 
tears filled my eyes, for even / had not been there to help 
him I 

But I pass on to the time when, after another well-spent 
year in Happy Island, he and I went down to Pombuana 
together, and Eogani was left behind to study in Happy 
Island, with Mr. Carter, in the winter school 

Our dear old Cook had left us. He had gone to " better 
himself," which was explained to mean that he had set up a 
coffee-house or cook-shop ashore. The new cook had a cleaner 
face but a colder heart. 

I had become too valuable as a live Granmiar and Dictionary 
to be spared any longer for cooking. Instead of this I set to 
work in earnest to learn English, and also took lessons in 
playing the Harmonium. 

We wooded and watered at Marianusa on our way down, 
with the help of Wondres and his people ; the Bishop taking 
charge of one boat and Mr. Wakefield of the other. 

After leaving an island called Santa Clara, Mr. Wakefield, 
with the help of the new, clean, cold-hearted cook, weighed and 
measured his three months' stock of provisions ; for he was 
going to make a long stay this time as I was with him ; and I 
got out ready for going ashore the things he had given into my 
charge : including a tin tea-kettle, a spade, a frying pan, and 
a jar of marmalade, made by Mrs. Selby, and stirred by me. 

From these bustling preparations we were called by the 
Bishop for a few minutes of quiet prayer in the after-cabin, 
with closed doors — prayer for a blessing upon their work, for 
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protection from dangers of all kinds, and that the people of 
the Island close at hand might be well disposed towards him 
who was about to take up his abode among them, and that 
their hearts might be opened to receive the Glad Tidings he was 
bringing to them. This could be done at first only by deeds, 
not words. 

How strengthened, refreshed, and cheered did my dear 
friends seem after this short communion with the Author of all 
strength and Source of all comfort 1 They went at once on 
deck, ready for the noise, excitement, anxiety, and fatigue 
which were then inseparable from a visit to my wild people ; 
whose shouts burst upon our ears as we came up with the land 
— that well known land — my own old home ; or, as it appeared 
at first, the home of a child that I had known, but not myself: 
so changed had I become in age and character, so completely 
had I taken hold upon the outward part, at least, of the new life. 

Louder and louder roared the voice of the gathering multi- 
tude ! who seemed with one impluse to have moved off the 
land and taken to the water, like a flock of wild sea-birds. 

The wind was light, and our cautious skipper would not 
venture too close in shore ; so that the ever-multiplying fleets 
of canoes had to paddle out a long way. But what cared they 
for that ! 

As they drew upon us, cries of " Waykayfeeloo ! Beesopay ! 
Sambee-77T-ee-el" were to be distinguished, hailing us on all 
sides : and wild eyes and grinning teeth were soon glaring up 
at us alongside. We were in the thick of it now. 

The decks began to fill with dripping figures, who surrounded 
the Bishop and my friend, gabbling furiously, thrusting each 
other aside, leaping, laughing, and throwing their arms about 
as if they were beside themselves. 

Each one of them was as quick in his actions as a bird, as 
eager for trade as the white men (I can use no stronger lan- 
guage), and making such a din as Captain Dermott believed 
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only Pombuana men athirst for sawheerH could make. Hr. 
Wakefield says : '^ It was like an enormous school — ^without a 
schoolmaster. " 

As we ran slowly along the pretty shores of my beantifiil, 
bright, green island, the breeze freshened and we fell in closer 
with the land. 

Spreading trees, grassy slopes, brown square patches of cul- 
tivation on the hill-sides ; here and there a village ; the beach 
with its trailing creepers and fluttering fringe of featheiy 
palm-trees; the glittering air and sky and sea, flooded with the 
most glorious sunlight, and clothed in the richest, freshest 
colours : such red and blue and green and white and gold, as 
are not to be found outside that sunny world : all swung and 
floated by us as clear as a photograph, and as bright as a 
picture. 

Under the giant arms of the cathedral-like trees at the 
mouth of the passage between Matambala and Uri, we could 
see the little shed where Talana and I had embarked on our way 
to Eota, about Aluni, long ago ; and thence, right on to Ta- 
nas^mb^, we were amused at the twos — ^threes — eights — ^tens — 
scores— hundreds of hurrying men, women, and children, trotr 
ting along the beach and keeping an eye on the vessel ; now 
passing under the shade of the overhanging trees, which mock 
the encroachments of the sea, and now in the full white glare 
of dazzling sun and coral sand, trying to keep pace with us, 
and beckoning and shouting to us to come ashore then and 
there, regardless of reefs and shallows. 

The delight was as universal as the sunshine ; and when it be- 
came known that Mr. Wakefield was going to stay ashore, each 
individual in the frantic multitude went especially frantic on 
his own private account. 

When we had got nearly down to the landing-place, the ves- 
sel was rounded-to, so that all might enjoy a little trading, 
without the distraction of the vessel being under way. 
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Captain Dermott took advantage of the vessel being at rest 
to wish Mr. Wakefield " Gk)d speed," and said : 

" Is it possible, now, Mr. Wakefield, that you're goin' ashore 
among them fellows, without ever a weepon with you 1 Sure, 
it isn't safe ! " 

" A great deal safer without than with, / think," replied 
he. ^^ I don't intend to take so much as a pop-gun. If they 
see me with my revolver or my gun, they'll take their clubs and 
spears. No ; I'm confident this is the best way. If I have to 
to be kept on shore with guns, I had better stay away alto- 
gether. My weakness is my strength. I wish you could come 
and stay with me, and get to know these fellows in their homes, 
without the excitement of the vessel's arrival. " 

*' Indeed, and I'd rather not. Sir ; thanking you all the same. 
I declare t'ye I wouldn't do what you're going to do now, — ^no ! 
not if the Bishop was to give me the vessel ; I would'nt ! " 

" Well, each one to his own business, I suppose," said Mr. 
Wakefield, smiling. 

" Tell me," continued the kind-hearted captain, " tell me did 
the Cook give you all you want, Sir? Take plenty now. You 
can't get more, you know." 

" That's true, Dermott. Yes, thank you ; I have everything. 
Good-bye ! I daresay I shall be right glad to see the old vessel 
again." 

'' Indeed, I'll be quite anxious till I see you safe aboard 
again. Take care of yourself, and don't trust them fellows 
too much. I don't like the looks o' them. " 

*' I intend either to trust them wholly and entirely or else 
not at all," was the determined answer. 

*' You may fill on her, Dermott ! " said Bishop Curwen, 
" Lower the boat, Wakefield, as soon as you're ready. There's 
the landing-place; under that gable-shaped hill; do you see it?" 

*' Fill the fore-yard ! " shouted the Captain, and a crowd of 
us amateur sailors flew to the haulyards. It has since occurred 
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to me that 'Fill the fore-satf /' would be a more rational order to 
give, than to fill the fore-yard ; but you white people are right, 
of course, as usual. 

" Now, Mr. Wakefield ! " cried Captain Dermott excitedly, 
" just tell me when you're ready, and I'll square the yards, and 
you'll lower the boat. D'ye see that fellow handin' down the 
end of the top-gallant brace to his friend below in the canoe to 
hold on by ! " 

/ saw it, and showed my experience and authority by inte^ 
fering, drawing it up, and making it fast. 

A few minutes later, the boat was lowered. Everyone 
clamoured to go ashore in her at once; but only Malaga!, 
Toroa, and Taor6mb6 were allowed to do so. 

Before we reached the shore I had learned that Toroa had 
left Matambala and had come to live near Malagai, where he 
had "built a city." So that now my elder brother, Diara^ 
ruled without a rival in my own Islet. 

Meanwhile Malagai, liming away vigourously, was busy hear- 
ing all the Happy Island news from Taor6mb6, especially how 
much property he had managed to scrape together in the East 

Then followed a hot discussion as to where Mr. Wakefield 
was to live. Malagai and Toroa each desired to own hJTn^ but 
to have been monopolised by any one chief would have been a 
great hindrance ; so it was finally settled that he should eat 
with Malagai and sleep with Toroa, and that I was to be cook 
down at Tanas6mb^, with Talana and Tulu to help in boiling 
the kettle. 

Mr. Wakefield and I then went ashore, while the Bishop kept 
the boat, and entertained the people with his fish-hooks, his 
fine personal appearance, his beads, and his grand good humour. 

Toroa was happy. 

My friend compares him to a delighted French dancing 
master, but without the fashions. His sweetness of manner 
and polish (I don't mean his cocoa-nut oil polish) were only 
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to be equallecl by his hops and capers, and fitful nods and 
smiles, which wrinkled his temples and closed up his eyes 
like a contented cat's ; but not so firmly as to shut out the 
pleasant prospect of Mr. Wakefield's precious box, which was 
carried, with much solemnity, on before. 

Toroa's new village did him infinite credit ; being Toroa's in 
every feature. Nebuchadnezzar himself could not have been 
prouder of Babylon than Toroa of Sagal6a. He held his head 
considerably higher, and seemed to feel the eyes of the world 
upon him, as he introduced his guest to its various wonders and 
excellencies, while the multitude of his dependants silently gave 
way before him. 

I saw the host smile, but the guest shudder and turn pale, as 
we came suddenly upon three new heads on stakes, close by a 
little square coral altar, ornamented with white skulls and 
shells. Mr. Wakefield says that the row of skulls had a hor- 
rible appearance of laughing at him for being so sensitive, as if 
they had become quite accustomed to that sort of thing, and 
had ceased to regard it seriously — a fancy that would never 
have entered my head. 

Mr. Wakefield's quarters consisted of a wicker compartment 
or cage, ten feet long by three wide, partitioned off from the one 
wide public apartment, and next to the similar cage-like accom- 
modation provided for Toroa's family. The rare and valuable 
bird looked, I fancied, a trifle disappointed with his three 
months' lodging : but he said nothing. 

After a hasty but affectionate parting with the Bishop, the 
boat went off to the vessel, which then stood out to sea, and 
was soon a mere speck on the horizon. 

There was moisture in Percy Wakefield's eyes as they turned 
shorewards. 

** Come, " said he, cheerily, " let us see if all the things are 
right in my chamber. How I wish we could live together ! 
But it is all for the best. " 
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Yes : box, satchel, cork-bed, spade ; each was in its 
place. 

And then with great reluctance we parted ; for Malagai was 
jealous of my absence. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MALAGAI DISCOURSES. 

Mr. Wakefield went early to bed, upon the groand, with his 
satchel for a pillow. To sleep, he says, tired as he was, he 
could not go. 

The rustlings of the women and children on the other side 
of the bamboo partition, the whispering of the curious crowds 
of strangers assembled in the common shelter outside, the 
flickering of the fires, and the constant goings in and out kept 
him awake. 

Then came Toroa, flourishing a large firebrand, to sleep with 
him ! 

Against this he protested with success, for his host became 
so attracted by the box that he soon forgot Mr. Wakefield 
He sat down beside it, and upon it, and in front of it ; patted 
it, stroked it, smelled it, listened at it, passed his hand round 
the lid, and put his fingers one after another into the lock, as 
if they had been a bunch of keys ; telling himself all about it 
in a low murmur; till the firebrand went out for want of 
waving, and he followed its example, in a deeply thoughtful 
manner. 

He was neither seen nor heard again that night by the de- 
voutly thankful Percy Wakefield. 

At last all was quiet — so quiet, that my friend says he felt 
sure that some new noise was coming : and it did come. First, 
a little squeak, and then a little scuffle, and then came the rats ! 
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They were worse than Toroa, because they were every wjiere at 
once. They sniffed at the tips of his fingers as he spread out 
his hot hands upon the cool carpet of leaves ; they jumped up 
on to him from the ground, and flung themselves down upon 
him out of the roof; they bit him, and fought over him, caught 
their claws in his beard, and scratched his nose in trying to get 
free ; they scampered their own quadrilles all over the roof and 
walls, ate the Preface to his Prayer Book, and carried off the 
cover. 

The only variety he had was the occasional fall of a cold 
lizard upon his face, or the hurry of some aflnghted monster 
of a spider up his legs. 

At daybreak, when he could have slept soundly in the sweet 
coolness of the morning, the Island awoke, and bethought itself 
of its new Toy. Rustlings, whisperings, flitting shadows, and 
rattling shutters, soon let him know that he might as well get 
up and face it. 

Directly he came out on to the beach to bathe ; with every 
man, woman, and child in Sagal6a at his heels ; I lighted a fire 
in Malagai's court-yard, and soon had breakfast (a toasted ship- 
biscuit, four fried plantains, and a cup of tea) ready. 

Malagai had much to say about things in general, while he 
carefully watched for the first time in his life the interesting 
spectacle of a white man feeding. Aluni and little Dolo were 
there, and I introduced them to Percy, who got up, and, 
having returned thanks for his humble but hearty meal, took 
a bead necklace out of his satchel, and approached the mother; 
whereupon the child ran away. But they soon became great 
friends. Mr. Wakefield had heard the sad story. 

My friend finding it necessary to take off his boots in order 
to shake out some coral grit, Malagai proceeded to examine 
one of those novelties, but without expressing any surprise. 

^' Give me some things like these ! " said he, as he set down 
the boot again. 
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" What good would they be to you ) " asked Mr. Wakefield. 

" They would squeeze your toes !*' said L 

" If I had a pair of feet like those, " replied the Chief, " I 
would make those women of mine move a little quicker with 
them. They don't heed my words. " 

" 0, don't give them to him 1 Poor us ! Poor us ! " cried 
Talana, laughing ; <' we shall all be killed l** 

'' Ah, Waykayfeeloo, you must not believe all that these your 
mothers tell you. How many wives has Beesopay 1 " 

" Not any.'' 

"Not any 1 And he a Chief! Is he telling the truth, Pomo t" 

" Would he tell a lie 1" said I, with dignity. 

"And your friend, here, Pomo — ^is lie married? Do not 
deceive me." 

" Why should I deceive you, Chief 1 Truly he is not 
married." 

" Not married 1 Why, with us only the viler sort go un- 
married. Waykay ! — ^I'll get a wife for you." 

"I am afraid," said Mr. Wakefield, laughing, "that my 
father and mother would prefer my taking a wife of my own 
country, and white like myself." 

"I say, Waykay — you are not knowing. Why don't you 
have one here, and one in the East — and be a Chief? Speak ! 
and you shall have any one in the island. Let any man dare 
to say me nay 1" 

" We have only one a-piece. If a man takes two he breaks 
the law and is tied up." 

" You have no chiefs, then ?" exclaimed Malagai, becoming 
more and more astonished at the manners and customs of the 
white people. 

" Our great chief is a woman," said Percy, quietly. 

"By the mother that bore mel A woman! And what" 
(or, as we say, who) " is her name ?" 

" Victoria," 
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'* Say it again 1" said Malagai, 

" Vic-to-ria," repeated Mr. Wakefield, slowly. 

" Vee-kee-to-ree-ah," echoed the great man, accenting the ree^ 
and thereby making the two last sjrilables into the name of the 
small ginger plant, ria, used to bewitch Dolo, and the most 
deadly charm we knew of. 

" And do they obey herl*' 

" Yes, certainly; and love her.'' 

" Does she live in the East with Beesopay 1 Is Beesopay 
her son ?" 

" She lives in England.'' 

" Where ]" 

" Ing-ee-lana/' said I, rather proud of my pronounciation. 

" True !*' exclaimed Malagai, preferring it to Percy's ; " and 
where is Ing-ee-lanal Up above 1" 

" No," answered Mr. Wakefield, " it is down here," point- 
ing to the mat on which they were sitting ; and he went on to 
tell him how that it was night then in Ing-ee-lana, and that 
his father and mother were just thinking about going to bed. 

Malagai was obliged to refer to me to ascertain the truth of 
these outrageous statements, saying that he thought there was 
nothing but tindalos, or ghosts, down there, and wanting to 
know if the White Chief was one or not. 

We had got out of our depth, and I could give but little help; 
for at that time I firmly believed the world to be flat, and with- 
out motion ; and this in spite of all Mr. Carter and Mr. Wake- 
field said to the contrary. I felt rather surprised, too, at my 
friend gravely imposing upon Malagai stories which he must 
have known could not be true. 

They were facts which then belonged to my " Impossible !" 
because of my ignorance of one or two other facts, which I have 
since learned, and which make these miracles not only possible, 
but necessary. And if it be thus with regard to these miracles, 
why may it not be so with regard to others 1 
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Malaga! then took us into his little tumble-down shed, which 
he seemed to prefer to a good house, and there he laid Mr. 
Wakefield out as comfortably as he could, with a log-pillow, a 
a clean mat, a bottle of water, and a new fan. And here we 
must take leave of you for the present. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FOR THE FIRST TIME. 

My friend, as he lay on his back in Malagai's shed, started a 
very important question by saying, that if the Pomboana people 
wished him to stay any length of time with them he must have 
a house of his own, however small, whither he could retreat, 
and be free from the public eye, the public fingers, and the 
public tongue ; for that the present kind of public life would 
kill him very soon : not the work, but the dirt^ the noise, the 
mobbing, the heat, the begging, and, above all, the want of one 
moment's privacy, either by day or by night. 

Malagai told us to speak to a nephew of his, named Yal^, 
about it ; and Percy, overjoyed at the prospect of being able 
to do his work and to live at the same time, told me in Maria- 
nusa (handy for secrets) that he would give yal6 the spade in 
advance, to dig the holes for the foundation-piles witL 

Next day we had a walk with Toroa. The sea was glitter- 
ing in the sun, and lashed into life by the merry, bustling, ara 
(trade-wind), while the " White Horses," as Percy Wakefield 
taught me to call the sparkling waves, pursued each other in a 
mad race for the sounding reef. Bright as were sun and sea 
and sky and leaf in Pombuana that Sunday morning, the more 
haughty Island of Lama, opposite, seemed to be in a gloomier 
mood. Over its distant mountains black clouds had gathered, 
and our light hearts were suddenly reminded that peace did 
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not yet reign throughout the world, by a long, low, sullen boom 
of thunder. We stood still. 

Toroa looked at Mr. Wakefield, raised his finger towards the 
approaching darkness, whence the awful] muttering proceeded, 
and whispered reverently : 

" Hark ! Is not that ' Beesopay V " 
** GOD," was Mr. Wakefield's brief and solemn answer. 
It was the first time that Holy Name had been proclaimed 
in Pombuana. 

" Who is it that your friend means V* inquired Toroa of me. 
" How should / know !" was my bad answer, being afraid of 
the responsibility of telling the truth. 

So we went on again. We walked as far as Kol6ala, a 
favourite lounge and bathing place of the Uri folk, and on 
their Bokona hand. 

There we cradled ourselves under the great trees, among 
their gigantic roots, which lay rolled and twisted together like 
dosing crocodiles. 

A crowd was waiting for us, and the bathers came up quickly 
out of the water to see the clothed visitor from another world. 
Sitting there, he was moved to speak of Him who sent him; 
and this he had prepared himself to do by having asked the 
Bishop to tell him what his experience had taught him to be 
the best beginning to make ; for this was the beginning 1 No 
wonder the woods and shore were bright and glad that day ; 
no wonder the darkness was rolled away. 

The Bishop had told him to follow the example of Jesus, by 
making use of the objects around in directing the people's 
thoughts to the Creator and Preserver of them. My friend 
had also applied to me for fit and efiective Pombuana words. 
These he had practised, and could deliver very well. He 
pointed to the sea, and sky, and sun, and to the dazzling purity 
of the plumage of the cockatoos, flitting like stars across the 
deep green foliage. 
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'' God, " said he, '* who has sent us to teach you about 
Himself, made all these things — we are all children of one 
Parent. He has fed you and cared for you all these years, and 
given you this beautiful Pombuana to live in. He it is who 
makes your yams grow — He stocks that ocean with fish for 
you to eat. He is powerful everywhere — whether ashore or at 
sea ; there is no God beside Him. The News we have come 
to tell you is that He sent His Son Jesus to be the one great 
Sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. Your many sacrifices 
are shadows," — pointing first to the dark outline of a bough 
upon the sand ; and then to the bough itself, as he went on to 
say : " the death of Jesus is the thing itself." 

" N' Deesasa," echoed somebody, trying for the first time to 
pronounce the sweet Name of names. (Our J's are all ND's.) 

" And what is the name of Him — up above?" inquired Val^, 
pointing to the sky, where Percy had pointed. 

** God, our Father in Heaven," answered Percy. 

I was at once besieged with questions, but held my peace. 

" Why does not this Porno, here, talk to us, and tell us 1 " 
was the general complaint. 

I had had no particular encouragement either from Mr. 
Wakefield or the Bishop to hold forth ; because they did not 
like to see anything unnatural, which it certainly would have 
been for me to have addressed my elders and betters, on sub- 
jects about which I knew just enough to enable me to make 
mistakes. Moreover, my wise friend saw in it a hot-bed for 
my pride, which required no forcing. 

*^ He means Koivasi," said Toroa, as if he knew all about it 
So Percy asked me who Koivasi was. I told him that we be- 
lieved Koivasi made the world, which we call Maramana iaHgu^ 
or the Circuit of Light Mr. Wakefield then asked if Koivasi 
were dead ] 

" Yes," said Toroa, eagerly, seeing that that was the answer 
expected. 
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" Then Koivasi is not God," continued Mr Wakefield ; " for 
God was never bom and will never die. He is. He is here 
now, keeping us alive, bidding the tide come up, and marking 
its limits. If He were not here, we and all we see would not 
be. He is like the air — everywhere." 

My friend discovered further concerning Koivasi that she 
was a woman, which I never thought of telling him, because I 
took it for granted that everybody knew that; and Toroa 
favoured us with the following story about her, which I had to 
explain to Percy in private. 

Toroa would not be out-talked or out-done by anyone, if he 
could help it. 

The story was this : 

" Koivasi went to bathe one day, and left her two grand- 
children to keep house. When she got to the water she took 
off her skin, and threw it into the stream, which carried it 
down out of sight. Having finished bathing, she returned 
home. Her two grandchildren ran out to meet her, but instead 
of smiling at her and welcoming her as usual, they shut her out 
from their sight, exclaiming : 

"*0, you are not our grandmother! 0, you are not our 
grandmother ! ' — over and over again. 

" * Hush 1 Be quiet ! ' cried Koivasi ; but in vain. The 
children only wept the louder. 

'^ At last she had nothing for it but to go back to the stream, 
saying, with something of despair in her voice : 

" * Why may not those who made the world live for ever % * 

" On coming to the river she found her skin caught in an over- 
hanging branch, a long way down the stream. She took it and 
put it on again ; and that is the reason we all die." 

So ends the story of Koivasi ; as told by Toroa. 
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CHAPTEE XVIIL 

ARRIVALS AND INTRODUCTIONS. 

Yale was spoken to without delay, and the size and shape of 
Mr. Wakefield's house was decided upon. It was to be raised 
on piles seven feet from the ground, and to consist of one 
apartment about twenty feet long. 

Next, the price was fixed. I only remember now that it 
seemed to me then like gaining the whole world, and a good 
deal more than my world contained ; for there was something 
of all the good things from the East in it. 

Percy then gave Yal^ the spade, telling him that it would be 
useful to dig holes for the piles with. But poor dear Val6 was 
as utterly at a loss what to do with it as if it had been a batter- 
knife, until we showed him how to use it ; and even then his 
dismal cry, ofb repeated, was : 

" 0, Both-of-you, my mind is perplexed and set awry ! " 

Trying to dig after Mr. Wakefield, he sighed, like Malagai, 
for boots. 

" Pomo, here, digs better than I can, and he has no boots — 
dig for him, Pomo, " said my friend 

So I dug ; and Yal^, unconvinced and exceedingly troubled 
in mind, took the spade and began to wrap it up in banana 
leaves, as if it had been a handsome new embroidered club or 
spear. He then gave it to his wife, Eukomba, to be carefully 
stowed away as an Eastern curiosity. 

Directly we got out onto the beach after leaving Yal6, we 
saw a crowd of people at the landing-place, just on the other 
side of Malagai's village, and Talisi was limping along to meet 
us, crying out from a distance, to save his legs : 

"They have all come — ^your people, Pomo. Gome along here 
— qui-ick ! " 
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Yes, there were two of our Eota canoes, and there was Diara 
busily baling, while one or two lads were landing the ^771^ 
(sleeping mats), shields, spears, clubs, and sainbeeTee of the 
party, all of which articles were put under Malagai's roof. 

The shrill voices of Siama and Talana, and the croak of my 
poor old father were plainly to be heard as we hurried towards 
them. We went at once to what Mr. Wakefield calls his first 
Pombuana home — ^Malagai's little coral peninsular, the only 
place where he could rest — and there I had the pleasure of 
making him known to my father and mother and brother. 

Noni had come too, and looked nicer than ever. She was 
so active, and careful and handy, and so beautifully tattooed — 
Kopa used to say that he never had surpassed the work on her 
left cheek — that I positively could not keep my eyes off her ; 
except when she laid her's on me. I could then have sunk 
into the earth. 

Mr. Wakefield was enchanted with her graceful, modest 
manners, and pretty features, and noticed my confusion in 
answering his questions as to who she was and all about 
her. 

Malagai's sharp ears overheard our conversation, and said, 
with a hearty laugh : " That's Pomo's wife — so it is said ; but 
he has'nt enough money to buy her with. Eh, Mar^vo ? " 

" Where are we poor nobodies going to get money to buy 
wives with 1 Are we Chiefs ? We P* exclaimed my father. 

" And why not. Cousin ! You and I are Chiefs 1 " 

^' Oh, don't make fun of me, Malagai ! We are always 
throwing money, throwing money, throwing money, we Are ; 
you and Toroa have got all our money between you — come 1 
give me a nut, man ! " 

Malagai, with a kit full of areca nuts, made Talana supply 
the visitors' wants, of course. 

'' And you really like this little girl % " said Mr. Wakefield 
to me in Marianusa. 
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" What have I to do with betrothal)'' answered I, annoyed; 
for what is in the depth of our own hearts we often do not 
ourselves know. 

My friend then quietly explained that we must not wait till 
I was ready to be married, before we took away some little giri 
to be my future wife ; because she most be educated firsts and 
taught her duty, by living in Happy Island. 

But another subject was really occupying my thoughts just 
then, and that was how I could give my people the presents in 
Percy's box intended for them, without the knowledge of 
Malagai and Toroa. 

In the absence of Malagai and Mar^vo at the ^' Sulky" Farm, 
later in the day, Percy and I managed it ; and under Toroa's 
very nose we packed up a large parcel beginning with biscuits 
and ending with biscuits (but with treasure in the middle), 
which we said was lunch ; and then walked off with it to 
Tanas6mb6, Toroa merely exclaiming : 

" A warrior's lunch, truly ! " 

When we reached Malagai's place with our precious parcel, 
Diara left off his thatch-skewering and came to sit beside u& 

" So you've come at last, Father-and-Son ! " said Talana, 
popping out of her little house ; '' what's inside the book ? " 
meaning the newspaper. 

" Biscuits ! " said I, laughing. 

" Is it to feed the rats that you propose 1 " enquired house- 
keeping Talana. 

Diara had his pipe slung in the loose skin of his ear, but he 
took it out, tapped it hollowly on his leg, and whistled plain- 
tively in its bowL 

He was at once supplied with tobacco, and when he had 
filled his pipe, my friend set him to draw, while he focussed 
the sun's rays upon the tobacco by means of a magnifying 
glass. The surprised smoker soon found his pipe successfully 
alight, and was presented with the fire-glass into the bargain. 
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I had blamed my brother for not saying " thank you/' when 
Mr. Wakefield gave him the pipe, but my friend reminded me 
that not long ago / should not have had one to say either. 

" His eyes are sparkling with * thank you's/ " said he, point- 
ing to the bright expression on Diara's face, " and his cheeks 
are running over with them all the time; the very best kind of 
' thank you' I could wish for. " 

The wonder of the fire-glass having passed, we gave Talana 
a piece of red flannel which she put on as a petticoat, and took 
a few steps of a dance in her glee, laughing merrily at her per- 
formance, but adding — to my shame — " Where is Tulu's, 0, 
Father-and-Son ? " 

** Next year I'll bring her one," said the slightly wounded 
Percy, making a note of it in his book. 

" You mustn't beg — 0, let it alone 1 " said I, reprovingly ; 
"If his kindness were not immeasurable he would give you 
nothing ; for you beg him to death." 

Meanwhile, my friend was feeling and examining a curious 
ornament, which was threaded on a string round Diara's neck. 
It was a bone, a ring-shaped bone, with one or two points 
sticking out on its rim. 

Diara called on me to explain, saying : " It is Dolo, tell your 
friend. It belongs to Eogani and me." 

It was what we call the swallow-bone of the dead man^ 
taken out of his neck ; and was indeed to him, as my brother 
had said—" Dolo." 

Poor Diara ! I have a sad, sad tale to tell you about him 
yet. 

I remained late that night by the court-yard fire, talking 
with my father and mother, and looking at Noni. Thank God I 
I can think calmly about it all now. 



G 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MY NEW NAME. 

The Aurora came a few days aftervrards, to Percy's great 
delight, and we once more sailed for Happy Island. 

I pass over the voyage and everything else up to the eve of 
my baptism, which took place in Happy Island on the first 
Sunday of the Christian year. 

My waking thought on that sweet, holy morning, as I lay 
on my board, conscious that the hanging clothes and the legs 
of the table at my feet were becoming distinct in the first grey 
light of day, was, that " Next Advent Sunday" had come, that 
Mr. Wakefield's words were about to be fulfilled, and that I 
should lie down again on that board at night, a Christian : the 
First Fruits of Pombuana. 

It was a serene and lovely day ; the kind of day that must 
have led the discoverers of the Island to name it Happy. 

I got up early, rolled up my blankets, and slipped my board 
into its place against the wall. I put on my every-day clothes, 
because it was my cow-week, and after saying my prayers more 
earnestly than usual in the quiet Chapel, I went round to the 
dormitory of the Bishop's house to rouse my fellow cow-herds : 
who, for the most part, fell asleep again. 

I then started in search of the cows, and helped to milk them, 
when they were driven into the yard and fastened up. One, I 
remember, which we used to call Strawberry, was so tame that 
we never did tie her up, but milked her as she stood quietly 
beside the gate. 

This business over, I had a good wash by Mr. Carter's well, 
put on my usual Sunday clothes ; for we had been told to keep 
our white raiment until evening, at which service our baptism 
was to take place ; because Mr. Wakefield had to go over to 
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take the Service at the Whaling Station (where we landed) in 
the morning. There was no Evening Service at the Station, so 
that those of the people who liked could come up to St 
Stephen's, and a great many of them did. 

As soon as Morning Service was over, at which I played the 
harmonium in Percy's absence, Mr. Garter and I took a bucket 
and a pair of scissors, and, at Mrs. Selby's invitation, went up 
to her garden, and cut the choicest flowers, of which there was 
a dazzling profusion — white trumpet-lilies, double scarlet ger- 
aniums, deep blue larkspurs, Marianusa crotons, magnificent 
oleander bushes in full bloom, with roses and carnations of 
every kind and colour, filling the sunny air with their sweet 
perfume. Mrs. Selby was asked to arrange bouquets for the 
altar, an art in which she excelled. Obliging and enterprising 
Eogani undertook all my afternoon cow- work for me ; but got 
kicked over, pail and all, by an ill-humoured cow who did not 
appreciate his new style. There was no spilt milk to cry over, 
however ; for Eogani had made the grand mistake of believing 
that milking is as easy as it looks. At first he could get no 
milk at all, and began in his headstrong way to find fcult with 
the cow, who, I am sure, must have returned the compliment ; 
and at last, when he did succeed, the milk rushed, not knowing 
where to go, first into his own lap, and next into Manaha's face, 
who was standing by, giving him advice, but it avoided the 
pail as if it had been tambu. 

I myself devoted the afternoon to a hearty sleep, so that I 
might be wide awake at night 

I was awakened from my deep and saving sleep by something 
damp and cool, like a heavy* lizard, falling on my upturned 
face. It was Kogani's towel. 

" First bell ! First bell ! " cried my tormentor, laughing. 
" You have slept, Pomo, and no mistake ! " 

I had scarcely time to wash and flick out my hair before the 
second bell rang, and we all went into Hall. 
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After tea we put on our new clothes. Percy buttoned my 
collar without quite choking me, tied my blue necktie for me, 
and encouraged a shy parting in my hair. 

Mr. Carter, Lolomaran, and Wondres gave the finishiDg 
touches to the Font, which appeared to be a beautiful growth 
of ferns and flowers. 

How solemn and sacred must be the rite thus honoured and 
set forth, was my thought, as I looked round the chapel, while 
the Bishop was arranging our seats and those of our sponsors. 
Mine were Mr. Wakefield and Henry Lolomaran. The service 
was in Marianusa, as usual, and was very full of music. 

After the Second Lesson, the Bishop, looking grander than 
ever in his black and white and scarlet, came down to the Font 
near the door. We all arose, I feeling very hot, and nervous, 
and afraid. 

At last it came to my turn. The Bishop took my hand and 
drew me to his side, beside the Font. My sponsor, in answer 
to his question, called my name, and then I listened in awe, as 
the water dropped upon me, to the Bishop's deep voice pro- 
nouncing the eternal words : 

^^ Percy ^ I baptise thee in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

Then, with heavenward face, and his strong yet gentle arm 
upon my shoulder clasping me, he prayed: "That I might 
never be ashamed to confess Christ crucified, but continue His 
faithful soldier and servant unto my life's end." 

The fatherly embrace strengthened for a moment, and then 
released me. 

Unable to comprehend the vastness of the change, which in 
the sight of Heaven had passed over my condition, I knelt 
down and prayed. It was a confused prayer, because my lips 
were silent ; but I know that my young heart was crying out 

We sang a Marianusa hymn of the Bishop's, to his favourite 
tune Aurdiay and as the service had been long, the Bishop, 
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knowing our infirmities, made his address short, but none the 
less impressive. 

This and other sajrings of our dear teachers in the Chapel 
and school I have preserved, owing to the habit then begun of 
keeping a diary ; for which purpose Mr. Wakefield gave me a 
book every year, with a full page for Sunday ; and from that 
day to this, with very few exceptions, I have never failed to 
keep a daily record of my life. 

Coming out of the Chapel by way of the Bishop's room, 
where he and Mr. Carter and Mr. Selby were unrobing, our 
hands were warmly seized by a crowd of loving friends. 

Lolomaran and Wondres could only smile and say, what I 
must translate by, " This is very good, indeed, Pomo ! " and 
then Wondres corrected himself and said, " No, not Pomo any 
more, but Percy ! Very good, indeed, friend Percy 1 " 
And so, indeed, it was. 

The Bishop took my hand, and smiled upon me with the 
grandeur and holiness, wisdom and sweetness, power and 
gentleness, born of communion with Christ, all aglow in his 
noble face. He called me his son, and said he looked forward 
to the day when he should be called to lay his hands upon me 
in Confirmation, and if it were God's will, in Ordination, that 
I might go forth as His messenger to my own people. 

Mr. Carter spoke to me on the verandah, and warned me of 
the dangers which would now come thick upon me, and of the 
strength given me to meet them ; which strength I must use. 
He invited me to come and sit with him in his room. 

My Namesake — how proud I was of him ! — also shook my 
hand. His eyes were full of loving tears as they gazed into 
mine. He kissed my forehead, patted me on the back, but 
did not speak ; he laughed a trembling laugh instead, and we 
understood each other perfectly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Selby were standing by the path leading over 
to Mr. Carter's house. They congratulated Mr. Wakefield, 
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and shook hands with me, calling me Little Percy. I am not 
sure but at that moment sweet-potatoes, in their undug con- 
dition, seemed more distasteful to me than ever. Monday 
with its coarse work and common troubles contrasted very 
poorly with such a day as that ; but I tried to remember that 
the quality of Sunday's work had to be proved by that of 
Monday. 

After sitting for a while in Mr. Carter's room, looking at his 
beautiful photographs of the Holy Land, which seemed so 
barren, stony, and unblessed, and of walled Jerusalem, which 
my Namesake told me was likely to be fought for again, when 
its present unbelieving desecrators had dragged out their 
existence to the last ; and that the sea, breaking through the 
narrow coast line, might yet bring to its wharfs and quays the 
commerce of the West to meet the commerce of the East — I 
wished Mr. Carter good-night, and went round to Mr. Wake- 
field's room, where he sat dozing in his chair. Without 
awaking him I got down all my books, and was very quiet, 
but very busy, writing on every scrap of paper that belonged 
to me, and on my slate, and to be continued on my clothes 
next day by Mrs. Selby, my new name : Percy Pomo. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MALAGAI ON WASHING, AND MR. WAKEFIELD ON GLORY. 

RoGANi and Mr. Wakefield had left for the Islands with a 
large party in the Aurora, I remained in Happy Island with 
Mr. Carter for the Winter School. 

On the vessel's return from her first trip, I received my 
first letter. It was from my Namesake, in his best Pombuana, 
telling me all the news of the voyage, and expecting a long 
letter from me in answer, which the Awrora would carry back. 
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As my letter was to be a long one, I took a sheet of ruled 
foolscap out of Perc/s drawer, and sat down at his table on 
Sunday afternoon. I began in English 1 on the grandest 
scale, and regardless of ink. He had addressed me as his dear 
Son. My filial response was not a success. It ran thus : — 

" Hapy Hand, 

Sandy, 1583. 
My Dear Feather, 

I loved you. Thes you are L6ta. I write to 
you in Englesh speck ; I want to tell you everythengs at Hapy 
Hand. But a lettar that were not well because me my word 
Englesh I do not no." (I then relapsed into Pombuana ; but 
broke out again in '' Englesh" at the conclusion, which was as 
follows :) " That doo now. Good evening. Hear my nam6d. 

" You are Sun, 

PERCY POMO. Good bey." 

This was an important visit of Mr. Wakefield to Pombuana; 
and it is owing to his having kept a very strict diary, together 
with Eogani's good memory, that I am able to tell you some- 
thing about it. 

The house was built; and Val^ and his wife were hand- 
somely rewarded. Bogani and Percy Wakefield took up their 
quarters there, and were left by the Aurora for three months. 

My friend was mistaken in his idea, that now he was inde- 
pendent both of Malagai and Toroa; for next morning the 
former tambooed the house, and every one who desired to 
enter it had to pay a sum of money down to Malagai for the 
privilege. He also imposed a tax upon the friends of every 
lad who went to Happy Island. 

Toroa too was mightily displeased at being deserted, as he 
called it, and it was grievous to him to see Eogani in high 
favour and familiar with the use of all Percy's keys. He perse- 
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cuted the poor family worse than ever ; and it required all their 
united cunning to be able to receive or to keep any valuable 
whatsoever. Percy told them to call everything his. Toroa 
further annoyed my friend by forbidding his boy Manaha t^i 
go to Morning Prayer at the house, and became as perplexingly 
disagreeable as he could. Nevertheless, he and Mr. Wakefield 
never ceased to be friends, otherwise they could not have 
afforded to quarrel as they did. 

One day, when Mr. Wakefield, Eogani, and Kiukilu were 
busily washing clothes in the beautiful stream at Ta6tav6, the 
voice of Malagai suddenly startled them, and, on looking up, 
they beheld that Chief upon the bank, carrying a small bundle 
of clothes — his complete wardrobe — which consisted of two 
red handkerchiefs (one a present from Percy to Tulu), three 
crimson shirts, late of Happy Island (one Taor6mbe's), and a 
boy's pair of dungaree trousers, the particular boy having 
been me. 

" I want to help," said Malagai, " in order that the wash 
may be great, and the god propitiated. I wish I had more 
clothes to help with ; you must bring me new ones, Waykay, 
next year. These trousers are a little boy's." 

" What is the use of clothes if you never wear them?" asked 
Percy ; the sweat from his brow falling into the zinc bucket, 
in which he was tussling with a pair of white flannel trousers, 
his bare feet being in the cool stream, where the washed 
clothes were floating to get the soap out of them. 

The question was a reasonable one, for Malagai's " Eastern" 
clothes were never put on, except in a violent hurry, wrong 
side before, and all at once, by the whole force of the eight 
Mrs. Malagais, when the Aurora was in sight. 

" I keep them," answered he, " to help you to wash with ! 
But these are too small, too few, and too old. Look here ! " 
holding up a shrunken shirt ; ** and tell me, friend Waykay, 
how do you and Bishop manage on board ship about washing 
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clothes? Does not the god become offended because the 
washing is small 1 " 

" The boys wash for us ; but we wash as little as possible, 
because water is scarce." 

** Not so good as here at Ta6tav6, in the home of you and 
me, eh 1 But I suppose that you and the Bishop wash a cloth 
or two, just to keep the god in a good humour. Isn't that it % 
And next year you must bring me a piece of the tindalo for 
washing clothes 1 " 

" What does he mean 1 " inquired the amazed washerman. 

"The Charm for washing clothes," explained the Chief, 
" what do you call it, Kiukilu 1 " 

** Backetty," said Kiukilu, tapping the bucket he held in his 
hand. 

" That boy is unwise ! " cried Malagai, picking up a small 
piece of soap which had been thrown away. " This I " 

** Oh, soap !" said Percy, laughing, " all right, you shall have 
some, and we'll teach Talana and Tiola to wash for you, as the 
white women do for the white men." 

. " Good," replied the Chief, " do not forget By-and-bye 111 
come and look on." And throwing his bundle to Rogani, he 
departed. 

The fact is that this great person thought the washing on 
Saturday was quite as much a religious ceremony as the praying 
on Sunday, and also that it was of the nature of a propitiatory 
sacrifice; he would therefore just as soon have ventured to 
interfere with the praying on Sunday as to assist in the wash- 
ing on Saturday. 

Once his calculations were terribly upset by Percy's washing 
on a Friday, and he appeared next day, about noon, wanting 
to know if Percy had " Sundayed " yet. 

" To-morrow," said Percy. 

" No," answered Malagai, *' yesterday was Wash-clothes, and 
therefore to-day mtcsl be Sunday." 
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That same afternoon before the washing was over, Malagai 
re-appeared in a very excited state, saying in a feverish whisper: 

" Have you heard what Salatambu has done 1 Fool that he 
is, to spoil the good behaviour " (anxiously kept up during our 
visit I), "he does not pay attention to your word, as we do; he 
has been taking heads." 

" I have not spoken to him yet ;' but I must go to Bokona, 
as soon as possibh*, and see him. We must not blame him yet 
for doing what you Uri people have done over and over again." 

" But that is all past. We have adopted your teaching. It 
is not the same as in the old days — 0, no ! Look at the skulls 
at Tanast^nib6 ; are they not scattered, mouldy, broken 1 and 
say if I have not heeded your words ] Once they were my 
chief care ; now they are forsaken. Why, in old days, I shed 
blood every day, but now Pombuana is like Happy Island !" 

" There is some truth in what you say." 

** Waykay/' ho continued more earnestly, " when I was a 
young man, I said to myself, Til get one thousand heads, and 
then I shall be old and tired, and will rest But when I got 
but five hundred of the thousand, then came Bishop and you, 
telling me to lay down spear and club and shield. I listened 
to your voice, and turned old woman, as you see me to-day. 
Look here, though, Waykay, I have the old action still !" And 
he stooped behind his shield, rolled his eyes and wielded his 
club in a manner sufficiently ferocious, and which, my friend 
says, would have been most terrific, had he been in earnest. 

" Well," said Percy, " the time will come, when you will be 
glad that you got only five hundred heads ; sorry that you took 
so many. For whose are these men whom you have killed ? 
Yours ? No I they are God's, and He will dad (demand pay- 
ment — dun) you for them. He placed them in the world, and 
what right have you to hurry them out of it into His presence 
before He calls them?" 

" What then becomes of my glory V* 
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" Glory ! your idea of glory is a wrong one. Wait till you 
are sick and old, and wiiere's your glory 1 A child can knock 
you on the head then, and thousands will rejoice ; besides, if 
glory consists in the strong bullying and murdering the weak, 
you must not forget that there are others stronger than you — 
we for example." 

" But you are so kind." 

" Yes, you may be thankful that our ideas of glory are not 
yours, or we should come round with a man-of-war, burning 
your villages and collecting your heads." 

Men-of-war had visited Happy Island, and had practised 
there with their big guns. Their fame had reached the ears 
of MalagaL 

" But Manawa learnt all this when he was little, and it has 
come upon me now that I am old." 

" Quite so. But if you have indeed given up your former 
life of bloodshed, there is Baptism to wash away your sins, and 
those men's deaths will not be remembered against you, if you 
truly repent." 

" And what is Manawa's glory ?" 

" To protect the weak against the strong bully ; to prevent 
lawless white men coming here to molest you, and to prevent you 
from making wanton attacks on your weaker neighbours. True 
glory consists in saving life, not in destroying it And surely 
you Pombuana people are few enough already, without killing 
yourselves off any more." 
" There you are right.*' 

'' It is far more glorious to overcome men with kindness, to 
love our enemies, and to return good for evil, as God has com- 
manded us to do." 

" By my Forbidden Food, but that is hard T' 
" Hard — and therefore worth doing; worthy oiyov, to-day ! 
For you are Chief here not by chance. It is God who has 
placed you over this people, and He has sent me to tell you 
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His will, in order that you may rule this people in the right 
way. It is for you to lead. You are now like a canoe on the 
beach, when the tide is rising; it will either float you or swamp 
you. God's religion is that tide, and it is coming in here, in 
Pombuana, and you cannot stop it. " You ^vill either rise with 
it to a higher level, or be swept away to make room for another. 
It will be either Life or Death to you. God speaks to you by 
my mouth. It is for you to decide whether you will hear, or 
whether you will forbear.'' 

" Don't scold mi — go and scold your friend, Salatambu, who 
has spoilt the good behaviour, and see if he will hear your 
words as we do." 

" Will you go too r' 

** I decline ; but your friend Toroa is going in three days, 
and you can get in with him." 

Percy sought the reason why Malagai favoured his visit to 
Bokona, which he certainly did, as strongly as he opposed his 
going to Matambala. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A HEAD-HUNTER AT HOME. 

It was arranged that Mr. Wakefield should visit Bokona, and 
that he should travel with Toroa in Bioko, 

It was a beautiful bright morning, about nine o'clock, Percy 
thinks, when he stept carefully upon the middle of the bottom 
plank of Toroa's state canoe. Toroa himself bowed and smiled 
and skipped about in ceaseless animation. His tongue and 
his legs seemed to be running a race. This was, of course, 
hefmx he stept into beautiful BMo, where there was no room 
for antics ; for our canoes had no outriggers. 

At last the sharp shallows of Salatambu's landing-place 
threatened the fragile craft, and Toroa vociferated his orders 
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to jump out. It would have been like bodily pain to Mr. 
Wakefield to see that delicate beautiful thing wounded by the 
jagged coral, and he stept out, as soon as the water was knee- 
deep, and waded ashore, in spite of Toroa telling him to sit 
still and be dragged up. These little touches of sjnoipathy 
won the hearts of these savage men. They did not mind 
being spoken sternly to by one of whose goodwill they were 
assured. We consider it an honour to be scolded by a Chief. 
After a long sit on the beach, under magnificent shade, 
Percy became conscious of a tall and upright figure, slowly 
and solemnly proceeding out of the forest at his side. The 
long light hair fell down on the broad black shoulders, like, 
Percy says, the mane of a German Professor. A beautiful 
shield glittering with mother-of-pearl, and gay with tufts of 
feathers and red fringe, swung from one shoulder, and a long 
spear with horrid shin-bone-head was balanced on the other. 
There was grace and dignity in every movement Never 
quickening its pace, this figure turned towards Percy when it 
reached the end of the path, down which it had come on to 
the beach, and silently approached the log on which Percy sat, 
holding its head high, and looking straight before it 

Arrived at the log, it disarmed itself, and sat down about a 
yard from Percy, but without breaking silence. At last the 
visitor did so by saying : 

"I am glad to tread your land for the first time" — then 
after a little pause he added — "although I don't feel quite 
comfortable about my head; which, being a white man's^ 
might be a valuable addition to your collection." 

" We do not take the heads of our friends," gravely replied 
the figure, and relapsed into silence. 

''What had those men done to you that you should kill 
them?" asked the visitor. 

" They had done nothing. I did not want them. I wanted 
their h^ads for my new Kiala — they're a vile lot/' 
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Percy then delivered a lecture, something in the same 
strain as that addressed to Malagai. 

'*Aii«l so the Uri have heeded your words, have theyl" 
said Salatambu, sarcastically. 

"Time will show. It is easy to say — ^but difficult to 
perform." 

" And so you have come to talk to me^ 

" Yes ; Malagai abused the Bokona people for taking heads, 
and not heeding the Bishop's teaching; so I said to him: — 
but they have not heard — how can they heed ? " 

" They're out-and out cheats, are the Uri ! Your friend 
Malagai told mc to go and take those heads. Is he Bot going 
to have one 1 " 

" Well," said Percy, " you will have to stop this work. In 
old days you knew no better, but now a Greater Chief than 
any here, has sent His messenger to tell you to give it up— it 
is His iambu.^^ 

" Who is the Chief 1 " 

" GOD." 

" Ngot6 1 — where does He live ? " 

" Everywhere. He fills the universe like Air and Light." 

" And whom has He sent that I may hear His voice I " 

** Bishop and myself." 

" Let the vaJca come here and buy and sell, and we will heed 
your words. The Uri get everything, and we get nothing; 
and they dont heed — they lie ! Let the vaka float off just there." 
— Here, Percy says, a vision arose in his mind of Captain Der- 
mott tearing his hair, and raving in the wildest of brogues, as 
he surveyed the bristling and foaming shallows pointed out, 
without emotion, by Salatambu, as a comfortable berth for the 
Aurora. — " Let her lie off there for two days, and then we shall 
know you ; but I will not go all the way to Uri to be shouldered 
out of the way by them ; so if you want any of my boys, you 
must come and fetch them; and never put Kaukaru ashore 
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again at Uri — to pay tribute to strangers, and to return empty 
to his own people." 

" You have spoken the Bishop's own words, Salatambu. He 
has bidden me go about, and forbidden me to stay altogether 
at Uri. He wishes you all to have a fair share of Samheeree ; 
and have I not now come to see you, in your own place 1 — ah, 
there is my boy, Kaukaru !" 

" Your boy who comes back empty ! Your boy, and ours no 
longer. He cares no more for us, his mother or me ; it is all 
Waykayfeeloo, Waykayfeeloo, Waykajrfeeloo, Waykajrfeeloo, 
with him now." 

" Where is his mother ]" asked Mr. Wakefield. 

" Let us go inshore and see her." 

So they got up and walked along the sand, till they came to 
the mouth of the path down which Salatambu had advanced. 
They then turned their backs on the sea, and were immediately 
enveloped in the pleasant gloom of the forest. Salatambu went 
first, and Percy followed with his arm round Kaukaru's neck. 

Presently Salatambu paused, and, half turning round, 
called Percy's attention to something of interest at the side of 
the path, which had then opened into a well-swept clearing, 
where was a Kiala. 

He beheld eight dead faces, with their solemn eyelids, 
frowning in silent judgment upon their destroyer. 

"Why do you show me this abominable sight?" asked Percy, 
disgusted. " Yoii will have to meet those men in the other 
world. Don't think that God will let you destroy His creatures 
with impunity. He has His tambus, as well as you have yours. 
He has tambued the killing of men, which Tambu you, and 
Malagai, and Toroa have constantly desecrated " — ScUa-Tambu 
means to desecrate a Tambu, so here was a grim play upon 
words — ** and for which He will dad you." 

" Your Abomination is our Daily Bread !" said the burly 
warrior with some impatience. ^'Hagi-nda / let us go in !" 
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Malagai's readiness to pennit Mr. Wakefield to visit Bokona 
vviis accounted for next morning by the fine fat pig which 
Salatambii sent to his brother for allowing his white man to 
come and be seen. 

Most unfortunately Mr. Wakefield awoke very ill on the 
morrow of his visit, and for four days and four nights did he 
roll restlessly over his bamboo floor (which was also his bed), 
in vain search for a cool spot. Malagai said that a Bokona 
demon had bitten him, and strongly advised him to stay at 
home for the future. " He was as kind as any woman could 
be, so were they all," writes the grateful sufferer. When he 
was in a dead sleep, Malagai called in Haharo to exorcise him; 
and it was firmly believed throughout Pombuana, when the 
familiar figure was seen about again, that the wizard had saved 
his life ; which, as my dear friend says, was uncommonly pro- 
voking. 



CHAPTER XXH. 

WAITING. 

Mr. Wakefield found the latter part of his three months' 
stay in Pombuana full of weakness and weariness. Malagai 
and all the people grew fidgety and impatient for the vessePs 
return; in other words, ior Sambeei'ee, The great Chief in- 
quired what it was the Bishop was saying, every time it 
thundered, and told Mr. Wakefield whenever he sneezed, that 
his absent friends were speaking about him. 

In order to pass time and take the place of exhausted small- 
talk, my friend persuaded Malagai to learn his letters. The 
elderly student kept two reading sheets always ready, one in 
the thatch of Percy's room, and the other in Talana's basket, 
down at Tanas^mb^, so as to be able to refer to it at a moment's 
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He was often to be seen, says his tutor, at eventide, sitting 
on his coral rampart with his back against a tree, and the soles 
of his august feet presented to the Lama hills, smoking and 
reading his letter-sheet, like a middle-aged gentleman reading 
his Times. 

A visit from Diara, Siama, and party, was to my weary friend, 
the next best thing to the arrival of the Aurora, 

My brother, Diara, with a hop, skip, and jump up the ladder, 
deposited himself, baggage and all, without ceremony, in Mr. 
Wakefield's house. Percy says he felt both the compliment 
and the inconvenience of such a visit. 

Much of the baggage consisted of indiflferently preserved 
tish, large twists of our tobacco, and highly turmericked mats, 
tilling the small dwelling with an odour, which the host com- 
pares to a combination of China and Billingsgate — kept a little 
too long. 

At night, Diara fidgetted in and out, smoked, chewed betel, 
and chatted to Percy by turns. 

But he bore all with perfect good grace, because Diara was 
my brother, and because Diara's good-will towards himself, 
might prove his good-will towards the Gospel. 

He proposed that they should return together to Rota. Mr 
Wakefield assented with delight, but Malagai publicly forbade 
him to go, lest he should die, or be ill as on his visit to 
Bokona. 

Mr. Wakefield also publicly declared his intention to go, 
and went. He saw Noni, and was more than ever charmed 
with her, making up his mind to try and take her away to 
Happy Island next year, when I should be with him. Alas ! 
alas ! It' is well that we do not know what is before us. 

He returned quickly from Rota, because the Aurora was 

already due ; but day after day the sun set upon a sail-less sea. 

Then he begun to fret terribly, growing weaker and weaker ; 

for his provisions were all consumed, and he could not live 

H 
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upon our food. His candles, too, were done ; and he had to 
lie down at sunset, about six o'clock. 

But Grod had something for him to do before he went away; 
therefore the vessel came not. 

Rogani had managed to get over to see his father, Ro6, while 
Mr. Wakefield had been at Rota. He did not come back for 
two days after my friend's return ; and then his expressive face 
said there was something wrong. 

When they were alone in the evening, Rogani explained to 
Mr. Wakefield the reason of his long absence, but in so low a 
whisper, that the listener had to draw up the water-keg (the 
top of which was his stool), close to the table where Rogani 
sat, with his long unread book spread open before him ; to be 
plunged into in case of interruption. 

The day after Percy had left for Matambala, a secret mes- 
sage had been sent to Rogani, that his father was very ill, and 
was being brought from Halavo by easy stages to a village 
named Matapolo, not very far inland ; but that no one must 
know it, or the old man might be killed by those who sought 
his life. So Rogani had slipped off during a thunderstorm 
and in torrents of rain, wearing nothing but a pair of 
trousers, and had got undiscovered to the hut where his father 
was lying ; with Vili and ^Nola and Ko6nd6r6, his two brothers 
and niece, in attendance upon him. 

" And now, dear friend," said he earnestly to Mr. Wakefield, 
*' will you come up and tell him about Jesus, and about this 
Way ; I tried to, but he will heed better if you speak — and 
they asked me all sorts of questions that I couldn't answer." 

" How far is it r' 

** About as far as from Stev^ny " (S. Stephen's) " to 
Townah;" so we dignified the Whaling Station at Happy 
Island ; " but the road is different." 

It was indeed ; over hill and down gully. They had pur- 
posely chosen an out of the way place. 
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" I will go," answered Percy, " no matter how far it is, or 
how bad the road. Now I know why the Aurora has delayed 
her coming. You tell me what to do, Kogani, and I will try 
to do it. When shall we go ? " 

" They must not know of our going." 
" How are we to hide it ] " 

" I will go first — ^this evening; and our friend Haharo will 
guide you in the morning, early, before the people wake." 
" Why cannot we go together ] " 
" It would bring all the world at our heels." 
So Kogani, under pretence of going only as far as Ta^tav^, 
crossed that stream, and took one of the hill-tracks, which led 
by a round about way to Matapolo, where he would arrive 
after dark. 

Haharo, in bewitching Dolo, had simply obeyed orders, and 
was now anxious to befriend his unfortunate family. He was 
a man of secrecy, and, more than that, of great fidelity, and 
what you would call a religious man, believing in himself most 
thoroughly, and deceiving himself quite as much as he did 
anybody else. He came noiselessly in that same evening, and 
sat down without a word in the dark shadow of the table cast 
by Percy's candle — the last, which he had jealously guarded 
against the multitude of unaccountable draughts that threaten- 
ed its constitution (already weakened by a hot climate) with 
a gaUoping consumption. 

Mr. Wakefield raised his eyes from the page of his diary, 
which he was writing up, and which now lies open before me, 
and became aware of the darkening of the dark shadow. 
" Oh ! is it you 1 " he exclaimed. 
" I." 

" Here is a pipe and a bit of tobacco for you, Haharo. You 
befriend my boy, and 111 befriend you." 

Haharo put the gifts into his betel-bag, which he had placed 
on the bamboo floor, and in which he was rummaging for his 
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chewing materials, as he knew that Mr. Wakefield did not 
like smoking in the house. But he did so without any other 
acknowledgment than the sound of sucking his teeth, which 
was a habit of his. 

After awhile the following words, slowly and separately, 
proceeded out of the darkness in which he was sitting. 

" We-two to-morrow dawn." 

** Agreed," answered Mr. Wakefield, who understood his 
manner of speech. " Smoke, if you like. Others I care less 
about do." 

"They are fools." 

Having delivered this brief, but irreversible judgment, he 
got up and lighted his tightly crammed pipe over the flame of 
Percy's candle, and, announcing his intention of sleeping in 
the great Klahy where he had left his little son and a large 
fire, he went out, and down the ladder, merely taking his pipe 
out of his mouth to wish Mr. Wakefield a Pombuana " Good 
Night." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

DAWN. 

Next day, before the sun had appeared above the hills of 
Lama, Haharo was guiding Mr Wakefield up the staircase-like 
steepnesses, which lead to the high land of Pombuana. 

" Turning back," writes my friend in his diary, " to look 
down upon the world we had left, lying in the dusky stillness 
of its almond groves, some thousand feet below, I noticed in 
the south-east, the purple rim of the full ocean clear-cut against 
the flushing sky. I paused, in the hope that the ever-opening 
day would reveal a little snowy speck, which was all the world 
to me. But the sun blazed up, and there was nothing to break 
the barren field of the wide waters, which immediately below 
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US were shuddering in the awakening chill of the morning 
breeze." 

Mr Wakefield and his guide passed up through several 
prettily perched villages, " the scene becoming grander and 
more giddy at every step/' until at last the track lay along the 
narrow ridge of the hills, which sloped away on either side like 
a roof. Here Mr. Wakefield had a better view of the interior 
of our Island than he had ever had before. 

After a three hours' walk, Haharo, who led the way, checked 
his companion's advance by means of his palms outspread 
behind him. He then gave a warning shout for the benefit of 
some person or persons unseen ; whose answer being satisfac- 
tory, they advanced again, and, after a short turn in the track, 
the high grass through which it had wound widened into a 
square, on the opposite side of which were a few poor sheds, 
but with signs of human habitation. 

Out of the door-hole of one of these hopped Kogani, who 
came, and shook hands with Mr. Wakefield, wishing him 
** Goomomy," and adding : " It is well you have come. Enter 
here." 

So they all three disappeared into the miserable hovel. 

Within lay the poor, sick, hunted old man; not in the 
sleeping place, but with his head at its foot, and its log-border 
for a pillow. 

Mr. Wakefield describes his face as very fine, though, of 
course, very dirty, with our usual dust and ashes. His small 
eyes had nothing hard or mean about them, but were full of 
cheery light. 

What, however, struck Percy most was the wonderful 
smoothness of his brow above the cordage of his hollow 
cheeks. His hair was long and bleached with lime, and 
altogether there was a something about the nose and the upper 
part of the face, and the long straight hair, which had parted 
naturally in the middle, that recalled to Percy's mind the 
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features of the dead John Wesley lying upon his bed, as repre- 
sented in the frontispiece of the Life he had been reading. 

There were also in the hut Ro6's two brothers, Vili and 
Nola, and his niece Ko6nd6r6. 

Ko6nd6r6 was very old and very thin, and her withered face 
was full of grief. On her head she had heaped up a bundle of 
lappa cloth, which sat awry, like a disordered turban ; and 
with a corner of it, which hung down as if for that very 
purpose, she was wiping away her tears. 

My friend could scarcely believe that this poor mourner, 
now so quiet and depressed, was the shrill, forward woman he 
had met once before, and he felt sorry, he says, for the irrita- 
tion he had then shown ; but he had 'been worn out with a 
long journey and want of sleep. 

Haharo talked with the two brothers, while Eogani sat 
beside Percy, at his father Ko6's feet. 

" We are all at our wits' end with trouble,*' said Ko^nd^r6, 
at length, to " her son Waykay," as she tenderly and playfully 
called him, though not always to his satisfaction. Then 
pointing to the poor sick body lying helpless there, but still 
keeping her eyes upon Mr. Wakefield, she sobbed out : 

" 0, Waykay, friend of us all, he is goiug to die and leave us ! 
What shaQ we do ?" 

" ^(2" had all this time been looking the visitor through and 
through, as if to make out whether he could trust him, and 
whether he was like what he had expected him to be. 

The first word uttered by the old man in a low solemn tone 
of half enquiry, startled him. 

It was "Deesasa ! '' — Jesus. 

" Yes ; tell him about Deesasa — he does not cease from 
crying out : * Beesopay ! Deesasa ! ' " s^id his niece, with a 
good deal of the former shrillness in her voice. 

Old Ro6, who was perfectly conscious and free from pain, 
then said to Percy in an eager way: 
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" What must I do ]" 

Mr. Wakej&eld rose and sat down by Ko6nd6r6, taking the 
old man's hand, who continued in an anxious, wearied manner : 

" What must I dol Your friends have cast the Ria over me 
as they did for Dolo ; and I must die. I must pray to Jesus, 
says our son here," casting a glance at Rogani. ** Teach me 
how to pray to Jesus — and He will undo the Ria. What are 
the words ] *' 

" Jesus, Ko vorvola-uf" {Ko, do thou ; Va, make ; Fbla, live ; 
Z7, me.) " Jesus, save me I" said Mr. Wakefield. 

The djmg man repeated the simple words impatiently, and 
with an eager upward look. 

" Tell him the Lord's Prayer," said anxious Eogani. 

So Percy did; and Eo6 repeated every word greedily. 
When they had ended it, my friend who had had time for 
reflection said : 

** You asked me what you must do. This Prayer of Jesus 
tells you." 

" Wherel" 

" Forgive us as we forgive others.*' 

" Speak further — and speak louder — I am very deaf." 

" You must forgive Toroa and Malagai from your heart all 
the ill they have done you.'' 

" I cannot Would I could slay them both !" 

" Then it is useless for me to stay; for that is the first thing 
you must do. You have desecrated God's iambus, and He will 
forgive you only if you forgive those who have done wrong to 
you." 

" Here is money; burn it to the Chief for the desecration of 
His tambusy 

"God has Himself paid the price you cannot pay. That 
money is His already ; for did He not provide the shells, and 
give hands and sense and strength to make it with 1" 

" What is the price f 
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" This same Jesus. He was sacrificed for you ; and He 
who forgave and prayed for those who nailed Him to the cross 
for your sins, will help yOu to forgive your enemies. This you 
must do." * 

" I will try. Jesus help me ! Come upon me ! Hear me ! " 

So Mr. Wakefield prepared to go down again, having told Eo^ 
to think over his past life and try to recollect everything he had 
done, which he knew to be wrong, and to confess it. 

Eogani says that through a sleepless night the sick man from 
time to time thought of such things, and would confess them 
aloud, promising God money, food, and Areca-nuts. 

For five successive days did Percy toil up to see him, and day 
by day made things more clear to him. From what he has 
written in his Diary, but which neither he nor his friends 
would like me to publish here, and from what Eogani tells me, 
he seems to have indeed prayed without ceasing at this time, 
both for Eo6 and for all Pombuana j and he says, in his humility, 
that he felt himself to be as great a gainer and learner as his 
poor heathen patient was. 

Eogani was very good at explanation ; and his influence with 
his father and his family in general was very great He and 
the White Teacher between them taught the old man the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments ; not that he 
could say them by rote, but what was far better, thoroughly 
assented to them in his heart. 

A Book of Coloured Pictures helped the aged scholar to gain 
a general knowledge of God's dealings with man under the Old 
Testament, and of the Life and Miracles of Christ. He was 
never tired of hearing how David was hunted by Saul, and said 
he would try and follow his example in returning good for evil. 

The great love and forgiveness of the Lord towards those who 
persecuted and killed Him, impressed Eo6 deeply and softened 
his heart. At the account of the raising of Lazarus he sat up, 
and gave thanks like a child at soms unexpected delight. 
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From want of sleep he suffered most, and then he used to 
make Eogani read to him, and tell him " all about Jesus." 

" Tell me all ! Mj time for staying here is short I want 
to know Him when I shall see Him." 



CHAPTELi XXIV. 

**IN SURE AND CERTAIN HOPE." 

Among the questions he used to ask were these : " How far is 
it to our Father's House abote? Must we climb or fly up 
there 1 Does Jesus understand Pombuana ? " 

On the fourth day the old man was much weakened, and 
slept more than usual. Percy Wakefield made tea for him, 
which brightened him up. He also ate some bananas, which his 
white friend had cooked. 

Towards evening Haharo arrived again, and after whispering 
for some time with Yili and Nola, sat down to jmlunduka, or 
consult the gods : a ceremony I have already explained to you 
at Dolo's death. 

Directly Eogani saw this he got up aud scolded them, 
saying : 

" I will have no false gods here I Don't you know what 
Elijah said, ' If the Lord be God, serve him ; but if Baal then 
serve hiuL* You can't serve God and the false gods, too. My 
father Ko6 belongs to God." 

" It is your affair," said Vili ; " but you will kill Eo6 and 
anger the gods." 

Mr. Wakefield quietly supported Kogani, and said that if 
they " invoked the spirits " he should leave at once, as neither 
Bogani nor his father wished it. 

'* Let the Pcdunduka alone ! " whined the sick man. 
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This made Haharo, Vili, and Nola very angry, and Rogani 
told Percy that they had sneeringly asked him afterwards if the 
White People died, or lived forever. 

" And what did you answer ] " 

" I answered, * they are men, I suppose.' " 

" And what did they say to that ? " 

*' Why, this is what I want to tell you, for you to answer 
them — I cannot. They said, * why then do you come here 
and talk about Everlasting Life, if you die just the same as 
we do ? ' " 

" And it is by no means easy to answer their question satis- 
factorily ; for their most spiritual ideas are really material : but 
I am glad they do ask questions."*' 

" And what is to be said to them," inquired impatient 
Rogani. 

" We must tell them that this body cannot live forever, to 
begin with ; because it is the body of the First Adam, doomed 
to death and corruption. And besides, who would wish to live 
forever with such a body as this, whose death is but the end 
of years of dying ? Would Nola like to live for ever with that 
bakua of his 1" A skin disease ; the most terrible scourge we 
had, and very common. "I think not." 

My friend had soon an opportunity of talking to them on this 
subject; and although they may not have been much enlightened, 
because they had asked the question as Pilate did : " What is 
truth ? " yet Rogani says they were the means of clearing his 
mind, and to some extent his father's. 

On the fifth day Mr. Wakefield was telling him of Christ's 
command to His disciples to go into all the world baptising and 
teaching every creature — when he cried out with great vehe- 
mence : 

" Baptise me ! Baptise rm ! Jesus has ordered it ! " 

This plain request put an end to my friend's hesitation. He 
sent Rogani down for a little pocket-font, a present from his 
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father, and that afternoon Eo6 was baptised Cornelius, as 
Eogani had wished. 

" My name is Waykayfeeloo," he persisted (incorporating a 
custom of our own with the Christian Sacrament), " and you 
are Eo6," raising his feeble hand towards Mr. Wakefield. 

He therefore received both names. 

From this time forth he and the rest of the family always 
called Mr. Wakefield " Eo6," while the dying man was in like 
manner called Wakefield. This interchange of names is really 
what we mean by calling two persons " namesakes,'' and it is 
our mark of closest friendship. But for fear of confusing you, 
I shall call each by his own name. One will not be able to 
answer to any earthly name much longer. 

The sick man slept more than usual that night, and told them 
he was ready to " go up " now and see Jesus and Dolo. 

Once, about midnight, he awoke with a starb, sat up, and 
with unwonted brilliancy in his eyes, exclaimed : — 

" O, all of you ! I have seen Him ; you have spoken the 
truth ! He came and stood beside me, and He said what you 
said : — ' forgive Toroa 1 ' Before this all your words stayed out- 
side of me, but now they have come in — here, into my heart. 

Yes ; I have seen Him — He is white like you ! And 0, 1 

faint 1 Ifamt!" 

Mr. Wakefield revived him with a teaspoonful of wine and 
water. Then after gazing at something they could not see, he 
beckoned his brothers to come close, and kissed them, likewise 
his niece, who was broken-hearted. 

Then Eogani, with a trembling voice, said there was nothing 
to cry about^ and bent down to hear what the dying lips would 
say. 

They whispered : — 

" I forgive your mother — there was fault of mine in it, too ! 
Sink your own anger, son ; for I have seen Jesus and can hate 
no more 1 " 
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After a long and silent embrace they parted, and he called 
Percy to him, whom he kissed saying : — 

" Tell Toroa — tell Malagai — that Ro6 forgives him alL I 
forgive everybody but myself — and I feel that Jesus has forgiven 
me. I thank you, I thank you, friend of friends, for this Light 
which has come at last — and shines unbroken from above to 
me. Tell them not to cry — ^but to take Jesus for their God — 
and follow me. What is it he says ] What are the words 1 — 
* Come unto Me r " 

" Ye that labour," said Percy. 

" Yes ; and whose loads are heavy — I come — fan me ! " 

After this he spoke only once more, and perhaps he was 
wandering, for he cried : 

" Jesus !— Bishop ! — Ro6 ! — help ! Save me 1 " 

His right arm moved restlessly about, as if in search of 
something, and Eogani, clasping it, said, with a burst of tears, 
as he gazed into the face : — 

" Our father is dead ! " and sank down beside him, as if he 
would have died too. 

The head fell back with a sigh of release; the weariness 
ceased from the haggard countenance; and Cornelius Wake- 
field — ^lived ! 

But Haharo muttered to his companions : 

" They have killed him." 

****** 

Rogani, with a boy's impulsiveness and intolerance, tried 
vainly to stop the dismal wailing for the dead, which arose as 
soon as death had been ascertained. 

Mr. Wakefield went out of the house of mourning into the 
moonlight. 

" A most glorious moon ! '' he writes, " hanging like a bent 
shield of pure pale gold against the silver-purple sky. Soft 
sailing clouds were slowly rising from the East and passing 
across the heavens like ships upon a distant sea — wafted per- 
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haps by the first breath of the coming Trade, soon to burst 
forth and sweep the Aurora into sight. O, that that placid 
silent moon could tell me what it sees as it gazes from its lofty 
course up into the East ! — if it would only cast into my longing 
eyes the reflection of those white sails ! " 

But the only answer was the cry of despair going up from 
the little hut, "whose ruddy firelight shot out through the 
doorhole like a ruby into the silver night" 

Sloping away from his feet lay the silent forest, rising 
and falling over hill and dale, full of deep shadows and misty 
lights; but as breathless and as still as the dead body the 
mourners were preparing for the grave. Behind him and above, 
and like protecting arms spread out on either side, stood the 
solemn forest-clad hills, beholding all our woes and wickedness, 
and hollow happiness, and pointing constantly to heaven, though 
we heeded not It was a most enchanting, peace-instilling 
scene, he says, with which that terrible heart-troubling wail was 
sadly out of tune. 

Next morning, in a little clearing in the bush, where a small 
party of mourners had gathered, the body of poor dear old 
hunted Eo6 was laid at rest And then for the first time in 
my heathen home were heard those words, which declare the 
defeat of all we fear and hate, and the victory of all that man 
lives and hopes for ; the words of the Son of Man and Man of 
Sorrows, of Jesus weeping with the weeping sisters, and bear- 
ing all the sorrows of the world in his own bosom — those words 
uttered once only, and by One alone : 

"I am the Resurrection and the Life," saith the Lord, 
" he that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die." 

Who dare speak such words as these but He who alone has 
dared to speak them 1 Let any other attempt to utter them, 
and see what a miserable failure he would make of it ! 
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Meanwhile, I feast upon this thought, that at the same time 
and from the one Heart came forth those wondrous Words and 
precious Tears. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

FATHER AND SON. 

Next day the long looked for Aurora came, and suspense was 
exchanged for joy indescribable — so Percy Wakefield says, and 
he could both sorrow and enjoy to the fullest extent 

The reading of letters from home fairly took away my dear 
friend's appetite, and I have known him go a whole day without 
eating more than a couple of biscuits, so absorbed was he in the 
hand-writing and printed papers which had come from England 
and Happy Island. 

But I also noticed, particularly, that what pleased him most, 
and rendered him perfectly deaf to all that was passing around 
him, were letters, several sheets in length, and written in a queer 
hand-writing, of which I could not make out a word. It might 
just as well have been a collection of spider's legs, which it 
certainly did resemble. 

The morning was spent in greetings, and in the delight of 
Pombuana's heart, sambeeree. 

In the afternoon the vessel worked up the coast as far as 
Matambala, and my people soon took the place of the Uri, who 
did not like to trust themselves on board ship when the sails 
were drawing. 

Off Lalo, a man named Aroha presented Percy with his little 
son, whom I knew well. This pretty, graceful, little fellow, 
Riroto — a little prince, Mr. Carter calls him — ^was the pet and 
idol of his father and two uncles, or three fathers, as we should 
say. His mother was dead; and the three men — fighting 
men, who gloried in slaughter and head-hunting — were as tender 
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as women in their care of this only son of theirs. They hung 
their choicest ornaments about his neck and on his wrists. They 
had abready bought his little shield and his little future wife, 
although he could not have been more than eight years old. 
He was what they lived for; and all the village and the 
neighbourhood — ^it was on the narrow flat beside the sea, and 
a day's journey from the hill-perched Eotas — joined in the pet- 
ting of Riroto. 

They had heard of Percy's fame, which had been loudly 
sounded by Vili, and Nola, and Eogani, who had once lived and 
were still liked in Lalo ; especially since they had been hunted 
by the Uri Great Ones. And so here was Aroha, with his hand 
on Riroto's shoulder, giving him, together with a beautiful ebony 
spear, into Mr. Wakefield's care. 

" And his forbidden food is the White Pig : see that he does 
not eat thereof, Eogani," said the anxious parent, as Eogani 
showed Eiroto to the Bishop and his friends. 

I cannot tell you of all the " nursery instructions," as Percy 
calls them, which the motherly father gave to ensure the little 
frightened fellow's being taken care of on board ship. His 
going at all was owing to Eogani's influence, and to his being 
there to look after him, together, I suppose, with my being 
at Happy Island. 

The decks were cleared before sunset, and the tired, hot, and 
iron-stained visitors went below to their well-earned tea. 

When Mr. Wakefield came on deck afterwards, mopping 
himself with a towel, and gasping-in the fresh cool air, he was 
rather annoyed to see a man still on board, who stood blubber- 
ing by the bulwarks. It was Aroha. His heart had failed him, 
and he had come back for Eiroto. He could not part with him, 
he said, and blubbered very piteously. Mr. Wakefield, of course, 
did not know all the particulars I have told you, and spoke 
roughly to poor Aroha, thinking that his tears were some more 
of the crocodile kind, which fathers had shed so often in part- 
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ing with their boys, and had so invariably dried up on receipt 
of a pipeful of tobacco, or whatever it was they thought they 
could get. 

The idea of giving up Eiroto, too, such a promising little lad 
of just the right age, " a second Porno," as he calls him, was 
most disappointing ; and he held on to one of his skinny arms, 
while his father pulled at the other. 

You see, you don't give us savages credit for having tender 
feelings. Even Mr. Wakefield could not quite believe it. 

" They have shut the shutter against me," said Aroha hope- 
lessly, " have Mono and Piku, because I came back without the 
boy ; and they will not let me in until they hear his voice ! 
what am I to do 1 '' 

" Give them this hatchet, and these pipes and tobacco, and 
tell them, the boy will be better oiF with us, we are not going 
to kill him ; you are not the only man who has let his son go." 

So, at last, after many embraces, and just as Percy says he 
was about to yield, Aroha dropped down into the canoe and 
went ashore, shouting and waving farewells, which gradually 
faded with the canoe and its paddler, into silence and the night. 

The Bishop and Mr. Wakefield, and kind old Captain Dermott, 
who was childless, comforted and soothed the little stranger, 
and then he was handed over to Eogani's special care. 

" Poor little mite ! how terribly sick he was ! " writes Percy, 
" he seemed so small to face such a sea of troubles." 

****** 

Riroto died of gastric fever in Percy's arms, on the four- 
teenth day after he reached Happy Island. He raved inces- 
santly for two days and nights, during which Percy, Rogani, and 
I never left him, keeping his head cool with vinegar and water, 
and doing all we could to relieve his pain j but the light of his 
little life sank out at midnight, like fire among thorns, just as 
the wick of the candle by which I had been reading in Mr. 
Wakefield's room fell down and died in its socket. 
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Next morning I was called out of the school to go into the 
room where the little corpse lay. By the bedside knelt my 
compassionate friend looking for the last time into the pitiful 
peaceful face. As I came up he stroked the smooth cold fore- 
head, saying so sadly and tenderly : 

" My poor little boy ! My poor little boy ! God has taken 
you home." 

Riroto was better off. — But what would Aroha, Mono, and 
Piku say 1 

We sewed his body up in canvas and placed a beautiful bunch 
of white azaleas on his breast. He was buried across the valley 
on a sunny bank, where a small garden had been made for the 
reception of these seeds sown in corruption, to be raised in in- 
corruption ; God's Garden, as we were taught to call it 

A neat plain stone marks his early grave, which is always 
bright with flowers ; and on the stone, beneath his name, in our 
own mother tongue, are the simple words, "We weep and 
wait/' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

EXCITEMENT. 

I NOW hurry on to the great crisis of my life. 

On our arrival off Pombuana next year, a most unusual 

thing happened. Instead of our old-fashioned Pombuana 

welcome, not a single canoe put off to us all along the coast. 

More wonderful still : when Captain Dermott, much against 

his will, but in obedience to the Bishop's orders, made a bold 

tack in shore — although Mr. Wakefield and I could plainly 

make out the little stranded log of wood upon which we used 

to sit, together with all the smaller features of the place — ^not 

a single dusky human form beclouded the glare of the white 

coral sand, nor could our glasses detect any hiders or peepers 

I 
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among the trees. This was amazing. Were they all dead 
and buried? 

There was a consultation among my friends as to whether 
it would be safe to land; for this absence of people is always a 
dangerous sign. But Percy Wakefield knew neither doubt 
nor fear. He was perfectly sure that no harm would be done 
to him by his friends. 

"What do you think, Pomol" asked he. 

" That is your affair," I answered, with my native dread of 
responsibility. 

" What do you think?** repeated my Namesake, in his deter- ^ 
mined tone ; for these silly ways of ours always irritated him : 
our shyness being always ready at the wrong time, and, like 
your policemen, as I have heard Percy say, never to be found 
when wanted. 

" If they recognise you they wont harm you," said I ; " but 
your friend Toroa — who could tell what he might do ? " 

" Well, Wakefield, will you lower or not?*' asked the Bishop. 

" Lower, most decidedly," was the determined answer. 

And we lowered. As we pulled in, we did distinguish one 
man peeping from behind a new barricade in front of the 
Kiala: a person who knew he could not be made out by our 
naked eyes, but who had left telescopes out of his reckoning. 

Slowly he became the centre of a small group of cautious 
figures : but there were neither women nor children (another 
bad sign) ; nor was Malagai among them. 

We landed : Percy, Rogani, and I, in our own little boat 
(which would render us independent of canoes); while the 
Bishop and his crew followed in one of the Auroral 8 surf-boats, 
and awaited the result of oiu* inquiries, before they stept ashore. 

The mention of Eogani's name reminds me that he had been 
baptised during the winter. He was christened Arthur. 

My people were in a very excited state. Percy remarks 
that they looked as if they had all been drinking heavily, so 
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bloodshot were their eyes and so wild was their appearance ; 
but^ thank Grod! we had no strong drink to set our already 
boiling blood on fire with. 

Yal6, who was the only one of the group known by name to 
Mr. Wakefield, said in reply to his enquiries : 

'^ We are all alarmed ; we thought you were the vessel of 
yesterday." 

'^ What kind of a vessel was that V* asked Mr. Wakefield. 

'' A different kind — angry men who steal us ; but we knew 
your shoulders, Waykay ; * those are Waykay's shoulders/ said 
we; and so we are come out." 

" Where is Malagaif inquired Mr. Wakefield. 

''Inside/' answered Yal^, pointing to the great Kiala close 
by. Then, for the first time, I noticed that the old place on 
the little coral peninsular was in ruins. 

Stepping over the high threshold of the canoe-hole in the 
gable wall of the Kialay we found the western side (or right 
hand, as you would call it), partitioned off into small rooms, 
while into the shoreward end of the vast building sloped the 
broad roof of a new house, inside of which Malagai was, and 
whither he had retired from his late homo, which had been 
washed away by. a very high tide ; Malagai having had to 
swim ashore among his wives and his floating domestic articles. 

All looked changed and disturbed. Whispers of war and 
revenge hissed in every ear ; war with the Ambupono people 
at the back of the island; and revenge on the treacherous 
Whites who had stolen no less than one hundred men and 
boys and carried them off no one knew whither. 

Four strange vessels had passed while we had been in Happy 
Island, the only ones my people had ever seen besides their 
friend the Aurora, 

Malagai was very wroth, as well he might be ; for among 
those stolen were some of Pombuana's bravest fighting men ; 
and now the Ambupono must be fought without them. 
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His stem inquiry was : " What satisfaction will the Bishop 
give us 1" 

Mr. Wakefield's friends tried to dissuade him from staying 
ashore in this disturbed state of affairs; but he begged of 
them not to do so, as he thought there was all the more need 
of his being on the spot. So after the usual leave-taking he 
was left alone once more. You can imagine how great the 
excitement was, when I tell you the people had no heart for 
sambeeree, but stood in muttering groups, or sat round their 
fires, brooding over their wrongs, and stirring their warlike 
spirit. Three or four small canoes at the most put off to the 
Aurora^ even after her identity had been made out. 

Only a few weeks before there had been a desperate battle 
with the Ambupono, near the passage between Uri and Mata- 
mbala, in which the Uri had come off second best. Twenty 
heads had been carried off by the enemy, and the bodies thrown 
to the sharks ; but a great Ambupono Chief had been slain, 
and the Uri sought to partake of his strength by feasting upon 
his flesh and blood. 

It was my intention to stay with Percy in Uri until my 
brother, Diara, should come from Eota to fetch me, which he 
would do as soon as he had heard of our arrival; for as the 
vessel had not stayed off Matambala on the way down, he could 
get no presents until he came to see us. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

N O N I. 

I WAS not at all in a good state of mind at this time. I had 
been raised so high that my ambition had been kindled, which 
in its turn heated my jealousy, while there was my natural 
sulkiness at hand to supply fuel for the fire. 
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I smoked to very great excess ; partly, I must confess, out 
of mere opposition, and partly because the clouds of smoke 
seemed appropriate to the clouded condition of my mind. To 
begin with another " I,'' I felt jealous of Rogani, and even of 
Kui, when I saw that Mr. Wakefield was not blind to their 
many good qualities, which good qualities became an offence 
to me. 

Besides this, my dear Eeader, I really do believe that I was 
bilious ; I was too ill-tempered, even for me, and such a sup- 
position does not appear incredible, when I consider what a 
quadruped I had made of myself during the voyage down, with 
pea-soup and " plum-duff." 

There were times when I even hated Percy, hated Eogani, 
hated myself. 

I had heard news, too, which occupied my mind much more 
than all the rumours of war and the villanies of the men- 
stealers. Talana had told me that Toroa wanted to buy Noni 
for his son Iru. Perhaps it would have been more direct to 
have began by telling you that I was in love — Pombuana 
love — and did not see my way out of it. 

Arthur Rogani told Percy about Toroa's intention, for he 
did not like the idea of his own sister marrying a person whom 
our friend used to call with no little emphasis a lout, and 
whom he himself regarded as a continuation of Toroa. His 
younger brother, Manaha, was a very different fellow. 

Mr. Wakefield, with a view to outbidding Toroa, at once 
began to convert all his costly four-shilling hatchets into strings 
of our precious red money ; and so greatly were these hatchets 
prized by us that old Wal^ambaila, who was over from his 
chiefdom in the Island of Lama to pick up a few " white " 
articles of trade, came stealthily smiling up the ladder one 
morning when Malagai and Toroa were safely away, specially 
to offer one hundred fathoms of the red money for one. The 
quietness of his manner before the transaction, together with 
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the bright twinkle of his eye after it, and the tender stroke 
and pat he gave the glittering tool before he slipped it into 
his capacious bag, showed that he thought he had made a 
capital bargain. Mr. Wakefield thought so too. 

My brother, Diara, with a small party, soon arrived. Long 
and anxious were the consultations that I had with him about 
Noni. 

Noni had been adopted by an aunt (or mother, as we say), 
named P6lua, a money-loving woman, and I suppose the fact 
of the matter was that this aunt was ready to sell her to the 
highest bidder. Could we not outbid Toroa 1 Perhaps, with 
Percy's help. 

One thing I was sure of, that if Noni loved anybody it was 
me, and not Iru ; not altogether on my own account, perhaps, 
but because of the door of wealth which stood open behind me. 
That, I am certain, was my chief qualification in the eyes of 
the business-like aunt 

Yes, and there was another thing I was sure of, and that 
was that / loved her. Her graceful figure, her pretty face, so 
beautifully tattooed by Kopa, her neatness, her cheery voice, 
her merry laugh, her many housekeeping accomplishments, and 
the difficulty of getting her, all made me die to have her. 

I was quite absorbed with this one idea. Everything and 
everybody else — ^my friends, and even my God — were put in 
the second place. It frightens me to think of the rebellion 
which raged at this time in my young, wilful heart. I some- 
times think the devil must have been putting forth more than 
his usual power (as Mr. Carter said he would), in order to 
drive me to such a pitch of lawlessness as would make me lose 
all hope of pardon, and feel that the Christian religion had 
only enough hold on me left to spoil my happiness and un- 
nerve my undertakings. Because, sooner than be troubled by 
having to keep up the outward and empty form of a dead 
friendship, which had already become poisoned with dislike, 
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we used to break the matter off by committing some unpardon- 
able outrage against our friend, much preferring the certainty 
of club or spear to the bitter and weary doubleness of words. 

And at the same time that I now speak of — ^I thank Grod 
that it is long past — dislike was exactly the feeling I had 
towards everybody and everything that was not in some way 
connected with Noni ; not that I even then cared for the body 
or thing, but was ready to fling it away as soon as it had served 
my purpose. If I had been sure of obtaining Noni, I should 
have been the happiest person in the world, but the doubt dis- 
tressed and fretted me, and made me miserable, 

Mr. Wakefield was obliged to show his displeasure, and not 
only so^ but his sorrow, at my conduct, and I thought that I 
would repay him and his '' pets " with sulkiness ; and so, in- 
stead of going up to the house to sit with him, I used to go 
and smoke with yal6. 

As I would not eat what he had provided for me — God for- 
give me for my base ingratitude, and for the pangs I caused 
his loving heart, which although I knew it not, was hungering 
and thirsting for a little warmth from mine ; a father asking 
for bread and the son giving a stone ! — as I would not eat with 
that little Christian party who used to ask God to bless their 
food, and to thank Him for it— as I would not do this, I had 
to go to work every day with Diara on Malagai's farm, and I 
pretended that we had to start too early for prayers ; while 
the terrible truth is that I did it to wound him. I suppose that 
you, dear Christian Header, have never felt that kind of satanic 
satisfaction which consists in giving pain to one you love — a 
satisfaction which tears your own heart as well as the heart you 
love so jealously. 

I do not think you can imagine the awful storms of fierce 
and conflicting passions which used to rage in our dark hearts, 
and which, strange to say, we used to nurse and feed, mistaking 
their consuming fury for godlike strength. 
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What a wonderful mixture of love and hate was I myself 
then ! There was hate in my love, and love in my hate ; but 
above all the burning confusion I was always conscious of a 
steady, counselling Voice quietly, but conclusively, showing 
me the wrongness of my state, and besides this, I felt there 
was a Power checking me and closing up opportunities of 
wickedness; snatching, as it were, the knife from my self- 
destroying hand. I feel very sure that if it had not been for 
this controlling Power I should have gone wrong beyond repair. 

And you must recollect that it had been proposed that I 
should be Confirmed on my return to Happy Island ! But that 
date was farther off than I imagined. 

It was just at this time that Mr. Wakefield set me all afire 
by telling me that at the next break in the Trade Wind we 
should go to Rota — to buy Noni ! 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BY VTATER. 

It was after Evening Prayer in Percy's little house. Rogani, 
Kiukilu, Kui, and I were present. Mr. Wakefield had been 
rummaging a great deal in bags and boxes, sorting some things 
and packing up others, all the afternoon. 

Sitting down on a box to rest, and drawing a long breath, 
he said to Arthur and me : 

" You-two go and call Val6, and we will launch the boat. 
To-morrow we are going on a voyage. That is if you-two con- 
sent to go." 

" Where are you going T we inquired. 

" First to Lalo, to see Riroto's people, and then to Rota — 
to — see Pomo's people. How will that do 1" 
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" Is it safe V I asked. " Seeing our little boat alone upon 
the sea, may not the people along the coast say, * There is the 
Uri boat and the Uri white man ; come, let us attack it V and 
Lalo — is it safe for you there ? These men are angry about 
Kiroto's death." 

" Come here to me, Percy," was the only answer to all my 
questions. 

I went up to him. He took me by the arm and whispered 
in my ear these tingling words : 

^^ We go to buy NonV* 

Then he added aloud : 

" Off with us, and let us launch the boat ready for to-morrow !" 

Not a word more of objection from me. All my gloominess 
and ill-humour seemed to have fled like mists before the sun. 
I felt friendly towards everybody, and thought that the evil 
had vanished from my heart forever. Thus do we deceive 
ourselves. I was mightily mistaken in imagining that I could 
thus easily escape from reaping what I had sown, and that God 
would submit to be thus mocked. Every malicious thought 
and every unkind act, and all my devilish humours should be 
passed in review before me and be accounted for one by one. 
An unflattering mirror was yet to be thrust by an uncom- 
promising hand before my very face, and the loathsome object 
therein reflected, and from which I would fain turn away my 
eyes, was to be made known to me as Myself. Oh no ! Not 
thus can man mock God — sow evil for others and then reap 
nothing but good for himself ; nevertheless, the bitter harvest 
will be the wholesomest meal he ever ate. 

I forthwith became the most light-hearted of the party. I 
forgot the past ; but unluckily the Past remembered me. 

We launched the boat, or rather carried it on our shoulders, 
canoe-fashion, which two of us could do, if necessary, it was so 
small and light — carried it down to high water mark, ready to 
start on the top of high water next morning. 
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Mr. Wakefield was up at four o'clock and had hot coffee 
ready before he awoke us heavy sleepers. After our coffee we 
had very short prayers by lantern light, and having stowed our 
things in the boat, left Uri in peace and quietness, on the top 
of high tide, when the ragged reef was well covered, at five 
minutes to six by Percy's small brass clock, which travelled 
with us. 

The trade wind was still asleep, the day just breaking, and 
the sea like quicksilver. We reached L6vuna at a little past 
eight, which was doing it quietly. There was a short sea on 
round the rocky point, on the other side of the passage, which 
stopped the boat's way, and furnished a foretaste of what we 
might expect when the trade blew up and we lost our lee. 
We slept there that night. The people were rude and annoy- 
ing; " nearly as great a nuisance as the flies;" but Mr. Wake- 
field's object was to show that he was no exclusive Uri man, 
but open and friendly to all Pombuana. 

Kui caused quite a sensation here. As the large party were 
sheltering in a shed for the night, this stupid but most faithful 
fellow brought out his ancient reading book, which looked less 
like paper than tobacco, and had an equally beneficial effect 
upon Kui's intellect. He had learned the whole contents of 
the book by heart, but could not read a single word of it. 
Nevertheless, he used to spread it out before him — often up- 
side down — and then proceed to hum and chant and drone 
away, turning over now and then out of respect for the usages of 
the reading world; not that he could see any practical use in it. 

The public, however, felt that Kui must be one of the most 
learned persons they had ever seen, for when, owing to the 
firelight failing, Mr. Wakefield said he could not read any more, 
Kui went on just as briskly as ever. 

Afterwards, the white visitor told them the story of the 
Creation ; and here Kui increased the confusion of their minds 
by explaining that Mr. Wakefield had been present, and that 
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he knew Adam, or Dam, as he more briefly called him — " A " 
being merely a personal prefix with us. I find that my white 
friend has made the same mistake from his side, for he has 
written down Yale's wife's name as ^rukomba, instead of 
Bukomba. Kui had reasoned that the Adam, spoken of by 
Percy as the first man, and Adam Johnson, one of the whalers 
at Happy Island (familiarly called Adam, and profusely liberal 
with his tobacco), must be one and the same person. 

The next night was spent on the shore of T6ga Bay, below 
the village belonging to Tila. Here we discovered a fine an- 
chorage, as also did some others later — much to their disad- 
vantage. 

Tila's people were shy but friendly. Great pours of rain 
were sent that night to lay the surf at the most dangerous and 
difficult point of our voyage, a ruined rocky headland battered 
to pieces by the perpetual bombardment of the open sea ; where 
two tall pillars of rock still stand close together on the ocean's 
brink like twin monuments, sacred (and solitary) to the 
memory of the demolished land. It is the '^ Land's End " of 
Pombuana. 

Here are whirlpools, eddies, tossing tides, and swelling surges 
ever rushing upon the jagged edges and bristling dagger points 
of the stabbing rocks, careless of what other destruction they 
may deal Here, the great Haharo had prophesied to Malagai 
•concerning us bold navigators, that we should cease to go, if 
not cease to be. Here is the torn End and Finis of earthquake- 
riven, tide-worn Pombuana. Here, too, is the meeting place of 
East and West, where they exchange their names in true 
Pombuana fashion; for at this point the traveller eastward- 
bound tuhis west, and westward-bound goes east; insomuch, 
that an Uri man is soon detected hereabouts by his calling 
West East and East West. 

But though we were swept about by whirling eddies, and 
tossed by boiling tide-rips, there was but little heavy break, 
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and to our great satisfaction we got safely into calm water, and 
within sight of Lalo, smiling at us from the other side of its 
wide and deep and islet-dotted bay. 



% 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

It was still quite early in the day, so instead of striking straight 
across the bay we turned in and wound our way among the 
islets, which are piled with glossy trees and wreathed with 
white seabirds. We landed on the level beach, beneath a 
mighty cliff of black and rugged rock, clasped by frail creepers 
and embosomed in tender shrubs and trees, as though age and 
their gentle company had softened all its natural hardness. 
Percy, as usual, was perfectly enchanted with the variety of 
beauty here displayed. Had Pombuana been ugly or common- 
place, I doubt if he could have undergone the great fatigue, of 
which its remarkable lovliness and endless change of form and 
scene and colour rendered him less sensible. 

Having bathed and eaten in quiet, for an islet hid us from 
the Lalo beach, we crossed over and drew up our boat opposite 
the barricade defending the entrance to the village. 

The three brothers were at hand to meet us ; also Bot^na, 
the chief of Lalo. 

Aroha, Riroto's own father, invited Mr. Wakefield to stay 
with him, while we had to take up our quarters in Bot^na's 
beautiful Kiala, nearly as large as the Uri one, and far more 
freely ornamented. But we spent most of our time in Aroha's 
house, nevertheless. 

Percy was touched by the quiet kindness of these bereaved 
people. They took him and showed him Riroto's own little 
gem of a house, built inside of the Kiala, My friend compares 
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it to a Swiss cottage, with its widespread roof and zig-zag 
framework Within were Eiroto's mat, just as he had risen 
from it, the ashes of the dead fire, and his toy shield and spear, 
just as he had hung them up and left them, never to return. 

The day was spent in a climb to the summits of Sironi. We 
passed through several villages, and saw many splendid speci- 
mens of our goodly Croton bushes, which were new to Percy. 
In the evening we assembled in Aroha's cool shady house. 
Aroha would not let Percy sleep anywhere but by his side on 
a nice wide raised couch. My friend won their confidence by 
trusting himself entirely in their hands. 

Kiukilu was allowed the use of the fire to boil the kettle, and 
after tea, Percy lighted our lantern, and we had prayers. 

" I write this by lantern light," says my friend, in his account 
of the day's proceedings, " far away from kith and kin, in a 
strange interior, with queer surroundings, wishing myself in 
the middle of next week, when the vessel is due ; but perfectly 
comfortable in mind, though somewhat seedy in wardrobe, and 
suffering from lack of conveniences for washing hands, etc." 
They had brought him about a thimbleful of boiling hot water 
at the bottom of a greasy wooden bowl for that purpose. 

Earlier in the day he had talked to them, as was his custom, 
about the Beginning, and the cause of Death and means of 
life, and a more attentive congregation, he says, he never had 
in Pomboana. It was dark, and he lay as if asleep beside Aroha. 

"The talk," he continues, "turned on ' Deesasa,' and what 
I had said was fairly well reproduced by Aroha. He asked 
Porno if these were our prayers he had heard, asking God to 
have mercy on us, and all the rest of it. < Oh, / heard it quite 
plain,' said he, ' for was it not all in the speech of Uri f Then 
the talk turned on Biroto, and I suddenly found myself sitting 
up. Here was I in his father's house 1 Aroha told me again 
how much little Eiroto was thought of, and how dearly they 
loved him, and how all the world would have come to mourn 
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for him if he had died in his own home. Then, with Percy 
and Arthur for Parish Clerks, who murmured assent from time 
to time, I told them once more (for there were many friends 
and strangers in the house) the story of his illness and his 
death ; I said he is not lost nor gone astray, but being a little 
innocent child he has gone to Him who calls little children to 
him — to Jesus ; and that if they would like to see him again 
they must embrace the religion of Jesus, who is taking care of 
Biroto, and who took their heart's treasure in order that He 
might win them. There were sobs in the dim house at these 
words ; so I said, let us cry for ourselves, and not for Riroto ; 
his state is better than ours, and so on, until Aroha said — 

" Now is my heart comforted. All is welL Our sorrow 
and anger are at an end, now that you have come and talked 
to us. Eiroto left us and went to you, and has stayed with 
you for ever." 

Thus pleasantly ended our visit to Lalp. Strange to say, I 
was in no way impatient at our many delays ; but now that 
the object of my ardent desire seemed within my grasp I cared 
less about it. Or was it fear for the success of our under- 
taking? 

How that undertaking prospered you shall hear in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

BUYING A WIFE. 

We left Lalo at about seven next morning, overloaded with 
presents and food from our hospitable hosts, and sailed quietly 
about nine into the Bay, whence rises the shortest ascent to 
my secluded home. 

I climbed at once to give notice of Mr. Wakefield's arrival, 
and to catch as soon a glimpse as might be of the face that was 
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mirrored in my mind : while be, Eogani, and Kioldlu, bathed 
and rested after our pulL My people had seen us, and were 
already on the move. I was fairly borne back again by the 
crowd of men, women, and children who accompanied Diara 
and my mother to the beach ; my father remaining to welcome 
the visitor at home. We found Percy and his friends fast 
asleep on the sand, but soon awoke them and destroyed their 
solitude. 

Percy's baggage was very quickly shouldered among us, 
and we took him by an easier way than that by which he had 
gone up before, abounding in rushing torrents, crossed by 
slender bridges. 

Diara placed a new house of his at Percy's disposal, and 
made himself generally useful and agreeable, and never begged, 
according to my instructions. 

My friend calls him a fine, noble, handsome young fellow ; 
and, as usual, I shall not venture to contradict. 

I and my friends devoted ourselves to the task of collecting 
all the money we could. We strung every loose bead and 
stitched up every broken string, and worked hard day and 
night, until we calculated that, with Percy's white treasure aud 
his own red money (the price of the axes he had sold), we had 
enough even to satisfy the greediness of P^lua, Noni's aunt, 
with whom she was then living. 

I felt this was against us ; for P6lua was getting rather old, 
and did not want to part with her niece, moreover she was 
such a money lover and so hardy that my heart used almost to 
fail me, and many a deep sigh did I heave, and many a time 
wipe my steaming brow as I vainly tried to thread some ill- 
formed bead, holding it up to the light, and spearing it with 
our native string. 

After tea, one moonlight night, Percy, Arthur, and I climbed 
up the familiar rocky and rooty stairs, which led to Eota E. 
We were going to buy Noni. I, who was the most interested 
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of all, had the least to say in the matter. The two most 
important personages were two nobodies — messengers — the 
principal persons did not meet each other at all, and I saw 
nothing of Noni. 

We walked straight to P6lua's house, and were bidden to sit 
down on her log verandah, where refreshments were brought 
us. Even Eogani was rather nervous about facing P61ua at 
this time, and remained outside with us. She regarded eveiy 
one concerned in this endeavour to rob her of her daughter 
(we don't say niece) with aversion, and kept them at a distance. 
Our only hope was to catch her by means of her love of money. 
Had I then known all I know now, we would not have given 
ourselves so much trouble. 

The moonlight was so bright that Percy could easily see to 
read by it ; but presently his attention was distracted by the 
approach of a very ancient withered man. 

My friend looked at me for an introduction. 

"Old Man6kang6a of Sonivoka," I said. 

"Where is that?" said he, 

" Over there at Galaga," 

" I will go and speak to the old fellow. Call me if I am 
wanted." 

But no one wanted us ; we were nobody. The women were 
everybody on these occasions. 

To Percy's surprise, no sooner did he get within talking 
distance of Man6kang6a (the oldest inhabitant of Pombuana), 
than he covered his eyes with his hands, and fled crying : 

" Lest I behold my Tambu ! hide it I hide it ! or I am a 
dead man." 

This behaviour seemed neither reasonable nor yet polite; 
but it was repeated several times, for Mr. Wakefield wanted 
very much to ask the old man questions about Galaga, and to 
ascertain exactly where Sonivoka was, since the huge island 
looked but an exaggerated stone's throw distance from the 
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Matambala beach, and he had never yet had an introduction 
there. 

We found out afterwards that the dark blue colour of Mr. 
Wakefield's trousers was the old man's forbidden thing. Not 
that he had ever seen dark blue trousers before, or that such 
garments were known to the originators of the Tambu ; but 
the real thing forbidden to be looked upon by the members of 
this Galaga tribe was some part of tJie shark's inside, which is 
of that tabooed colour. 

My mother and Mar6vo were in the next house all this time, 
and presently out came a tall young woman with a big basket 
on her head, full of money : the price of Noni. My friend's 
things were cunningly reserved as a make-weight ; because it 
was the custom ou the one side to grumble and refuse with 
contempt the paltry sum offered, and on the other to have a 
reserve fund, which generally concluded the bargain. But 
this was an extraordinary case, and it presented extraordinary 
difficulties. 

The precious young woman lowered her basket and disap- 
peared with it inside the door-hole round the comer. The 
conversation was too indistinct for us to make out what was 
said ; but after a few minutes' buzz and hum, back came the 
young woman, who passed us by without notice and went to 
deliver her message to my father and mother. It was, that 
Noni would not be allowed to go to Happy Island. 

Now the clouds began to lour again ; and I felt that my path 
was growing dark before me. 

We followed her to the house, where my father and mother 
and Diara and friends were assembled, and Percy announced, 
with considerable earnestness, that it was Tambu for me, being 
a Christian, to marry a heathen. 

So the messenger was sent again to the aunt, with the en- 
quiry : " If you won't let the girl go, say why ?" 

The answer was that no girl had ever gone there before ; 
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that it was too far ; that her aunt would miss her services ; 
and ** if she should die," — and so forth. 

My Namesake had never realised the difficulty of inducing 
them to let the first girl go. Nor had I. 

The next morning the message we sent was : '^ Send back 
the money, and we will look after some one else." 

My heart's quick beatings, and the gloomy thoughts of my 
darkening soul, did not break the silence; neither did my tongua 

The money was sent back, and we went down again to my 
Eota, Mr. Wakefield nearly breaking his neck down the steep, 
rocky path, crossed and recrossed with twisted roots ; for moon- 
light is misleading. 

But you must not think (any more than we did) that the 
whole affair was broken off. No such thing. It was merely 
one more move in the game ; and a good one too. 

Next morning our spirits were cheered by Diara telling us 
that our side had increased their offer by the addition of Mr. 
Wakefield's Happy Island treasure, and that P61ua was nearly 
overcome by the display of wealth ; had nearly consented to 
Noni going for one year. 

Another important step in the proceedings was then taken ; 
for that very evening while we were at tea, a loud and pro- 
longed wailing was heard, which Percy thought must be the 
" wailing for the dead.'* But, on the contrary, it was the lead- 
ing forth of Noni from the house of P6lua to that of Mar^vo. 
Poor Noni ! There were my friends tugging away at one of 
her arms and pulling her this way, and there were hei* relatives, 
including her aunt, tugging away at the other and dragging 
her that way. It was a ceremonial display of reluctance to 
part with her, but none the less real on the part of P61ua, who 
continued to send up this loud, quavering, dismal lament : 

** Dal6ngoo — oo — 06 — 06 !'* etc., etc. " 0, my child I my 
child I O, daughter ! darling child 1" as if the girl were dead, 
or was being led away to the slaughter. 
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Arthur Eogani was rather hard upon her, and said : " If it 
were my daughter I should put a necklace ahout her neck and 
a petticoat round her loins, and bid her go of her own free 
will" 

So general, indeed, was the condemnation of the poor, howl- 
ing aunt, whom they abused for being old, which was not her 
fault, that Mr. Wakefield took her part warmly, and said : 

" I should very much wonder if she didn't cry. I should 
say * it is not her daughter, but some foundling.' " 

This turned the tide, and they all said : " True ! true ! Is 
one's daughter a crumb 1" 

After tea again, Mr. Wakefield, Arthur, and I (Kiukilu pro- 
perly declined) went over the way to see the ** young woman," 
as Percy called her. 

" This Bota-in-the-Middle is quite a city," says my friend. 
" The houses are arranged street-fashion, their gables looking 
on to the street ; and being larger and better finished than is 
common, the eflfect is very good. A row of trees down the 
middle of the street adds to its completeness." 

We were not asked inside ; but, as at P6lua's, we sat on the 
log verandah in the neatly swept yard between that and the 
next house, which was spread with new mats. Percy remarks 
upon the cleanliness and tidiness of everything. First came 
food, and then Noni. It was contrary to our custom for 
people in our predicament to be outwardly conscious of each 
other's existence ; but my heart beat considerably faster as I 
beheld her close to me — just on the other side of Percy — 
standing in the moonlight. My friend says that in spite of the 
misty light he could see that she had grown much and im- 
proved — which I thought impossible. " But," as he adds, "my 
dear boy Percy loves her, and that is the main thing." 

One thing became clear to me at that moment — that I was 
not going back with them to Uri on the morrow. 
Beyond that, nothing was clear. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

TELLS ITS OWN TALE. 

Thet got back to Uri with some trouble ; for Kiukilu was not 
much of an oarsman, lacking the strength; so Percy and 
Rogani had to pull almost the whole way to L^vuna, where a 
breeze sprang up which carried them flying home. 

We, from our high look-out, beheld the Aurora sail by for 
Uri a few days afterwards, and a i¥)te was sent by Taor^mb^, 
who had come to live with Tila, half way between us and 
L^vuna, which told me to expect the vessel on the third 
morning, and to be ready, " with Noni," to start as soon as 
possible. 

The meantime I spent in looking at Noni, our customs not 
allowing us to do much more, except, of course, think about her. 

How grand I should be in Happy Island with a young 
lady of my own ! 1 should be up at Mrs. Selby's oftener than 
ever. And then, when we came back here — what glory ! what 
magnificence 1 what envy and jealousy would gnaw the hearts 
of Toroa's women ! How all the Mrs. Malagais would bow 
down to my robed and rainbowed Noni ! All my cow-money 
should be spent in her adornment ; she would mend and wash 
my clothes, and I should begin indeed to feel myself a Chief. 
I was enchanted with her face, her figure, her manner ; and I 
could see that she knew that I was admiring her, and liked it. 
I wanted nothing more than to be at leisure to sit and watch 
her. I became the terror of all the youths in the neighbour- 
hood, and would have none of them about the house. Only 
one thing could have quite satisfied me in this respect — ^to 
have been the only young man in all the world. 

But so far from anything being satisfactory, I was in the 
most unsatisfactory position possible. At the very time that 
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my pleasure was most intense, and my eyes and heart were 
filled with Noni, there would come a bitter sickening doubt — 
but how if the women will not let her go 1 For I, the person 
most concerned, knew nothing and was nobody, as before. 
Those women scarcely condescended to speak to me; even Siama 
didn't seem mistress of her own tongue, and P61ua was altogether 
too frequent a visitor to Noni to please me. So things went on, 
until I may be said to have loved the young men in comparison 
with the feelings I indulged in towards the old women. 

Moreover, I was afraid to ask questions, for fear of hearing 
an answer which I felt I could not bear. Diara tried to console 
me by saying that he believed they would let her go ; but his 
words sounded hollow and unmeaning to my doubt-stricken 
mind, and I stared him so keenly and searchingly in the face 
that the assurance of his tone died out. 

At last our outlookera announced one morning that the 
Aurora, which had gone on to Surakana, had reached Uri and 
was working up the coast towards us. This news intensified my 
doubts and fears to such an extent that after the first hour I 
ceased to feel at alL I became, as it were, benumbed ; and 
time and events bore me along at their will. It was almost a 
relief to think that time and events would bear me along, 
without requiring any assistance on my part, and that some- 
thing must happen soon. 

The woman-world was much excited by the announcement, 
especially its tongue ; and I had apprehensions that should I 
ever get Noni she would be stone deaf. 

For myself, I went about without knowing where or why, 
with my sad eyes bent upon the ground. If anyone spoke to 
me, I got up and walked away. 

" They have thrown down the boat !" was the first cry which 
really startled me. It seemed so awfully near then. 

Down we all went — Noni, P61ua, and all the host of women 
— to await the white party on the shore. The women, 
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with Noni, remained aside, by a well in the bush. The tide 
was low, and the boat grounded a long way out. I walked 
out to meet Percy, who was the only one who came ashore 
(except Rogani), for the walking was bad in the water over 
the sharp and honey-combed coral. 
It was Sunday morning. 

Eogani and Mr. Wakefield asked as with one mouth : 
"Well, Percy, is it all right ! Have you got Noni 1" 
" They are in the bush there," I answered sadly, with a jerk 
of my head in that direction. 

So we walked to where they were waiting, and Percy told 
them that we were ready to take her on board now. P61ua 
and Siama, in tears, were holding the frightened and worried 
girPs arms, and the only answer of any kind we got was a con- 
fused wail, as if we had been the girFs most bloody execu- 
tioners. I doubt if you can realize the helplessness of our 
situation. Even Rogani seemed powerless over his own sister. 
As Mr. Wakefield says, " What can you do with a pack of 
howling women] I would far sooner have a host of Malagais 
and Toroas to deal with." 

There stood Noni, the object of our quest, and yet we were 
as far away from getting her as if we had been sailing by 
in the offing. 

My friend, anxious to bring matters to an end — ^for the 
Bishop was making signals of departure — said he would go to 
the boat and take thence the beautiful female garments which 
the Bishop had supplied, as a last and. very strong inducement 
to the women to let the girl go. One was for Noni herself; 
the other for P^lua. These he brought back and exhibited in 
the most fascinating and persuasive manner to the assemblage 
by the well. 

" Take it, P6lua, and let her go," said Mr Wakefield. "Directly 
P6lua releases Noni, Noni puts on this one ; and P61ua herself 
shall be arrayed in this. But be quick and finish your fare- 
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wells, for time does not wait for us. She shall come back in 
one year, clothed and fitted up like a white woman. Let it be 
yours, P6lua, first to trust a girl to go to Happy Island. I 
honour you for your attachment to your daughter ; but I shall 
begin to feel offended if you place so little confidence in me. 
Pomo and Rogani will be with her to take care of her and to 
bring her back Speak ! We go down to the boat." 

He then turned his back upon them slowly, and with the 
dresses in his hand, walked cautiously and leisurely over the 
jagged reef, hoping that they might relent Half way, he 
stopped and turned round, waving the dresses and beckoning. 
Then he went on again to the boat There he stood looking 
ashore, and the Bishop stood up, too, looking and waiting, if 
not for Noni, at least for me. 

0, bitter, bitter moment ! I find myself crying as I write. 
Thank God, it is for ever past. 

I watched Mr. Wakefield get out of the boat again and wade 
ashore. I waited till he had got half way. Just then the 
women, fearing stronger measures might be taken, marched 
Noni off. I gave one look towards him, saw him plainly from 
head to foot, pitied him as I watched him stumbling over the 
holes in the ragged coral, and — fled away to hide myself! 
Some evil spirit was muttering and buzzing in my heart, 
distracting me with these words, saying them louder and 
louder : 

" Not without Noni ! not without Noni ! not without Noni !*' 
Lest that pity and love for a dearer friend even than Noni 
should have, as it venomously whispered, made me weak enough 
to yield to its womanish influence. 

I looked at him intently, pitied him, thought of all he had 
done and borne for me ; I loved him — felt that Percy Wake- 
field and Percy Pomo should be inseparable but by death — 
knew that I ought to go forth to meet him — and yet fled away ! 
Vain search for one of us in our own bush 1 
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Night fell, and my friends whom I was torturing put oflF to 
the vessel. 

I felt relieved at their departure ; but was affrighted by the 
thought that I should not be on board to-morrow, and involun- 
tarily cowered closer in the bush, as I imagined that I heard 
Captain Dermott, mate, cook, sailors — everyone, repeating 
the question (to which the answer was so unsatisfactory): 
" Where is Pomo 1 '' 



CHAPTER XXXII 

DESPAIR. 

At daylight next morning I was surprised to see the ghost-like 
form of the Aurora against the low grey clouds. Not gone 
yet ! She was standing in for the shore, but the wind was 
light. A strong breeze sprang up with the sun, which was 
the signal for me to start for Matanga, where I stayed with 
Tila and Taor6mb6. 

They came ashore again and waited, sending messengers to 
call me, who never came to me, knowing the humour I was in. 
Next day, again, they were still there ; and this quiet perse- 
verance began to influence me; so that I resolved if they came 
for me on the morrow I would deliver myself up. But on the 
morrow they did not come. Did not I half hope they would 
not, when I made that resolve ] 

When they had gone I had the consolation of feeling that I 
had no longer the responsibility of choice. How far was I 
from realising what I had done ! At times my fault appeared 
before me in all its enormity ; or, at all events, in a shape 
sufficiently disquieting to make me quickly banish it ; and a 
far pleasanter apparition — Noni as my own little wife — would 
take its place, and nerve me for whatever Fate might have in 
store. 
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I prayed without humility and without reverence that Noni 
might become mine ; but it was more like a demand than a 
prayer. Then the Tempter, encouraged by success, began to 
mock me, whispering within me, " Your prayer is unanswered. 
He is. afar off. / am near. The gods of your fathers, whom 
you have forsaken for this strange God of the white man, are 
offended, and you will never prosper till you have propitiated 
them again." 

From the forsaking of my God-sent friends to the forsaking 
of God Himself was but a step, and easily taken ; a step not 
only away from God, but towards Hell. Every step the 
Prodigal took away from his Father's house was a step nearer 
to that FAR country, whither I was then beginning to wend 
my unwary way. Stray thoughts of my poor, unselfish, loving 
friends whom I had wounded — Mr. Wakefield fell dangerously 
ill on the way back, and my desertion was said to have been 
the cause — would flit across my mind sometimes, but they 
merely added to my bitterness without leading me to repent- 
ance. It was part of the torture by means of which the Evil 
One sought to destroy me ; it was also part of the punishment 
whereby my Father sought to restore me. 

That torture and that punishment were increased sevenfold 
by doubts which now began to arise in my sick heart — doubts 
as to the faithfulness of Noni It may have been the offspring 
of my diseased imagination, but I fancied she was cooler than 
before, and my cruel Destroyer suggested a reason — my poverty. 
For now that I had no longer Happy Island at my back, I 
dropped down to my original level, and had an opportunity 
of surveying myself in all my unmitigated meanness. 

A formidable rival was also raised up in Toroa's eldest 
son, Iru, who, as I told you, had come to live with Tila. 
I met him there, and he joked me about Noni. This was more 
than my sore heart could bear, and I let fly my spear ; but he 
leaped aside, and I was not troubled any more by jokes from 
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that quarter. He was rich, for he represented Toroa, and 
P61ua favoured him. I was poor ; for Malaga! only cared for 
me as Happy Island's representative, and I had offended him 
by coming to live at Rota. P6lua, therefore, disfavoured me, 
and poisoned Noni's heart against me. Iru came smiling and 
shaven, and covered with costly ornaments. I came scowling, 
poor, unhappy ; my haggered face and shaggy hair telling the 
trouble of my heart. Who could blame Noni for her prefer- 
ence? 

In my (as Satan whispered) God-forsaken condition, I, Saul- 
like, had recourse to evil spirits. I went, to Taor^mb^, who 
possessed the Luvaolu, or demons having power over women. 
Old men and married men do not possess these Luvaolu ; only 
the young unmarried men. We did not sacrifice to them any 
large sacrifice, for we believe them to be themselves young lads 
and not aged beings — something like your Cupids. 

Diara had prepared for me a little piece of mash, which Noni 
had let fall while eating, and this I took to Taor6mb6, who 
offered it to Loviro, one of the Luvaolu, saying : 

" Thy portion is the young maid Noni ! Do thou partake 
of her, and turn her heart towards this young man Pomo here, 
that she may love him !" 

How could I be guilty of such witchcraft and such folly 1 
The spell did not work, and Taor6mb6 and Diara both said it 
was because of the Happy Island gods. 

With Iru appeared (but only in the background) a low- 
browed ulcerous deformity named Sata, not fit to live, Iru's most 
worthy and devoted friend ; as silent and mischievous as he 
was loathsome — an ill-disguised snake in human shape. 

I stayed two days at Matanga about this impious sacrifice, 
and I recollected afterwards that this Sata had taken to his 
crooked legs just as Diara and I arrived. On our return we 
heard the terrible news that Noni had been stolen and was 
Iru's wife. Sata had done the dirty work for Iru. 
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I neither spoke nor shed a tear, but went away alone, 
stunned by the suddenness and heaviness of the blow. My 
Noni Iru's wife ! And I the miserable, befooled laughing- 
stock of Pombuana, from the Twins to Niuga. For this, then, 
I had sinned against my God, against my friends, against my- 
self ! The prize had been snatched from my hand and the 
veil torn from my eyes at the same moment ; while with a 
mocking laugh the evil Spirit held up before me my guilt 
and loss in all their clearness and reality. 

The Devil stung my heart with the remorse of Judas, con- 
fusing and dazing me upon a heaving ocean of dark forebod- 
ings and looming forms of evil which might be my ruin, roar- 
ing at me and opening his mouth wide upon me, untU there 
seemed to be nothing before me but himself and hell. 

How that awful First Commandment, which I had dared to 
break, thundered through my soul : 

" Thou shalt have none other gods but me !" 
. Guilty of one — ^guilty of all ! You, Percy Pomo, are guilty 
of all. Think of the happy day of your Baptism, when the 
sweet approving smiles of your forsaken friends gladdened 
your heart, and their warm congratulations tingled in your 
ears! How are the bright hopes of that day blighted, and 
its vows broken ! You have trodden under foot those self- 
sacrificing friends, and they are gone. You have turned your 
back upon your Father's Home, and neglected Jesus Christ, 
dying for your sins upon the Cross. Therefore, you are left 
alone — without your friends — ^without God — without Noni ! 
You have wrecked all the promise of your early days, and sit 
disconsolate amid the ruins. Now, go your way, young fool ! 
What hope of pardon can there be for you ? 

I went my way. It was a steep and rocky lonely way, 
leading to the top of a high cliff, overlooking and overhanging 
a rocky beach. That cliff was called the Jumping Cliff. From 
its summit hundreds — some for the merest trifles — (women 
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because of a hasty word from their husbands ; husbands be- 
cause of real or imagined neglect by their wives) — ^had leaped 
out of the momentary darkness of life into the eternal darkness 
of death. 

What was there left for me to live for 1 Loss, remorse, and 
shame. That same voice which had whispered : " Not without 
Noni ! " now shook with cruel laughter, as it said : " You have 
lost her — ^you have lost them — you have lost all / And for what ? 
Fool ! fool ! fool ! what would you not give to have it all undone f 

My attention was distracted by the appearance of Diara, 
breathless from pursuing me, for he knew well enough whither 
the path led which they told him I had taken. 

" What are you doing here, younger brother V he cried 
aloud. " Come home with me and don't be foolish. Shall we 
die for the sake of the dirt under our feet? Be of good 
cheer. I have good news for you. Look at my spear point, 
brother. It has drunk deep of blood to-day!*' 

" Iru V^ I cried, with a pulse of joy in every vein. 

*' Sata ! — don't be disappointed ; I slew and hacked him as I 
would a snake." 

" I wish it had been that other snake." 

" He has gone back to Uri ; Toroa will have them live at 
Sagal6a." 

" And do you all tamely submit 1" I asked. " Let me die 
rather than see, or hear, or think !" and a flood of choking, 
passionate tears poured forth, as the picture of my condition — 
my miserable, shameful, mocked condition — ^rose before me. 
And the possibility of their happiness ! 

** What can we do 1 But come home, and let us talk it over 
there," said kind Diara. 

** Lead.*' 

And so we walked home. But it was no longer home to 
me. It was filled with the absence of NonL Everything re- 
minded me of her and proclaimed that she was gone. It was 
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merciful of God to cause them to go away so soon, though I 
did not think so at the time. 

The silence and emptiness of what had been my home op- 
pressed me beyond endurance. I doubted my father and 
mother, and believed that they had helped P^lua. She came 
in later in the evening. I would not have her near me, and I 
got up and walked out directly she came in. 

" Where are you going, son 1" asked my mother. 

** Nowhere," I answered. 

" You wander about too much, my son ; you neither eat nor 
sleep.'' 

"All that I do is another's doing," I replied (meaning 
P^lua), as I went out. 

I knew that Diara had gone away to a village at a little 
distance, for he had asked me to go with him ; and I felt a 
strange comfort in being left alone. 

The moon was in its Lvlunda ni Lama stage, and shed 
enough light to enable me to see my way ; but moon or no 
moon, we never stir abroad at night without a firebrand to 
show the leaves and twigs upon our path — our very word for 
path being hata-utu — a place swept clear of charms. 

I walked listlessly along, allowing my feet to bear me 
whither they would. They had advanced some way along the 
path of the afternoon before I noticed whither I was going, so 
absorbed had I been in the rosy flame of my firebrand and its 
ruddy glow upon the path. 

With the recognition of the path came that sickening, be- 
numbing thought, with all its utter hopelessness, '^Noni is 
gone for ever. Every hour of your life will bear you farther 
from her. Can you endure that ? " 

Flinging away my firebrand as far as my fevered arm, could 
throw it, for I was no longer my own master, I cried : " No ! 
better death than such a life as that. And what is death? It 
is but to follow this path, shut my eyes, and — leap 1" 
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And there lay the hump of the cliff before me. 
"I'll do it," thought I, "and bring them to their sensea 
They shall see that I am not to be befooled for nothing. They 
shall pity and cry for me when it will be too late. Good-bye, 
Percy Wakefield ! Good-bye, Happy Island, with all the happy 
days! 0, for one of the least happy of those days now! 
Gone, for ever! And why should I remain) There is no 
reason — and I go.'* 

I drew a long breath, tightened my loin cloth, for I had cast 
off my clothes, as Kiukilu had once done in a rage ; who was 
now on his way to Happy Island ! while I was on my way-— 
whither ] Without waiting to think, I began to run — straight 
for the edge of the cliff ; but I stopped suddenly, being seized 
with a desire to look down, before I leaped. 

The cliff had crumbled away and left an overhanging net- 
work of roots, which would catch me if I did not jump out 
clear of them. How tranquilly the moon quivered in the 
slowly heaving water at the cliff's foot ! Sleep should be deep 
and dreamless in such a bed as that. 

Having looked, I went back to secure a good run — heard a 
noise — only a falling leaf ; but that was enough to shake me 
from head to foot : and then, as if pursued by Satan, I ran 
along the moonlit, shadow-latticed path. 
Crash! 

Was this death? Was it the smashing out of light and 
life upon the rocks below ? What would be the next awful 
scene? If I opened my eyes, should I find njyself at the 
judgment seat of God? Would His voice be ringing in 
my ears in another moment 1 

I was indeed lying upon the rocks ; but at the top of the 
cliff, and not at the bottom. My face and forehead were 
battered by a terrible blow that had struck fire in my eyes 
and stunned me for the moment. I was afraid to stir at first 
for fear of waking up in some terrible presience — perhaps in 
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Hell — or of feeling some aggravation of the pain which was 
then beginning to throb and beat all through my head. 

When at last I did venture slowly to arise upon my hands 
and knees, I found that my instep had been caught by a root 
which my bloodshot eyes had mistaken for a shadow, and that 
thus I had been felled to the ground. I rose cautiously to my 
feet, and before my reeling head brought me to the earth 
again, I cried aloud to Heaven, the forest, and the sea: " It 
was Thy hand, O my Father, which dealt that loving blow in 
my young face — set to do wickedly." ' 

This settled the matter. I was not to die. Henceforth I 
felt God near me once more. Satan would have destroyed 
me ; but God dashed me to the ground, and brought me face 
to face with reason and with that hard rock. . . . 

" By my Forbidden Food ! what a face !" said my mother 
next morning, when I appeared about daylight, ** what have 
you been doing, boy f 
" I fell down." 

" You are a regular White man, my Son, as I have often 
told you." 

"I could not see." 

** There was a moon. Have you lost your eyesi" 
" Yes — I had lost my eyes — but now, blind as I am, I see !" 
" Your words are altogether too entangled for me, Pomo. 
Here are cool leaves to bandage your wounds. And stay at 
home, my son ; night is for the owls and bats." 
" There is no more home for me in Pombuana." 
'^ There are more maids than one in the land." 
" Yes : and there is one man too many in it at present." 
Sajdng this, I went out, taking the leaves, to bathe at the 
stream in the valley — Percy's stream, murmuring in his ab- 
sence. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A VERY INFERIOR RACE. 

Not many days after the events I have related in the last 
chapter, there was a shout of a vessel. Could it be the Aurora 
come back again 1 What joy if it were ! Having lost all I 
deserted them for, I would graciously have condescended to 
rejoin my ill-treated friends. But no such convenient oppor- 
tunity was afforded me. It was a strange vessel. 

Passing us by, she made for the great Bay of Lalo, whose 
beauties had so delighted Mr. Wakefield. Seeing this, Diara 
and I, and a large party started off for Matanga, which was 
among the hills. 

She had not anchored, but was drifting along with her sails 
aback, looking as though she wanted to communicate with us. 
A host of canoes of course flew off to her, among which was 
one containing Diara and me and three others. We had taken 
off some articles to sell, but they wouldn't trade ; and there 
was a bamboo railing above the bulwark to keep any one from 
going on board. The white faces which looked down at us 
were the sickliest I had ever seen, and Diara said to me : 

" These are no true white men. They are of a different 
white from Bishop, and all our friends. What have they 
come after, Pomo, and why won't they trade. They are no 
good." 

** I think they are men-stealers," said I, feeling no disinclin- 
ation to be stolen, if such was to be my fate ; but I added at 
the same time, " Don't let us go too near." 

** So we paddled up under her stem, where we could see 
without being seen ; though we were in danger of being 
swamped by the playful gambols of the rudder, to whose chains 
we held on. 
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As I was busily spelling out the name painted on the stern, 
and had got as far as S-A-u-c-Y J-A — ^we were startled by a 
splash and a confused shouting. Looking out round the fat 
hams of the vessel we saw that there were several canoes broken, 
and their paddlers swimming about among the wrecks. Then 
a boat was lowered on the other side, which paddled round, 
smashing more canoes (the rudder saving ours), and belabour- 
ing the heads of the swimmers with the oars, till they were 
stunned or exhausted, and then they gave them their choice of 
being shot or being taken on board the boat. After a great 
splashing and struggling they got a boat-full, and took them on 
board the vessel, which was a brig, by the way, and painted 
black. 

This scattered the canoes of course, and then guns were fired 
at them which made the frightened fellows jump into the 
water, which was exactly what the men of the vessel wanted ; 
for another boat came round the bow, and after belabouring 
them with oars and threatening them with muskets they got 
another boat-load. 

Imagine our fright, when without a moment's warning we 
five were flung into the sea, and saw our canoe run up the side 
of the vessel 1 While we had been looking at our unfortunate 
friends, the nose of our canoe had shot out from the shelter of 
the stem, and a noose had been lowered and drawn tight round 
it. Down clattered the canoe again, nearly on our heads, for 
there was such an eddy about the rudder that it sucked us 
close to the ship's barnacled copper. While we were in this 
predicament, a man slid down a rope into the boat which was 
at hand to receive him, and to our affright they made for us. 
Diara and I were farthest off, and they first attacked our 
friends — how I pitied poor Tolosi as they savagely beat him 
insensible, and his brave efforts to save his life from those 
cowardly brutes ended in a swoon back into the water, whence 
they hauled him helpless into the boat, and kicked him out 
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of the way. There were black men, too, among that boat's 
crew. 

Diara, full of life and power, had by this time got the start 
on them and swam gallantly for the shore. I followed, but the 
life I had led lately had consumed my strength, and I 
felt very doubtful if I should escape safe to the fleet of canoes 
which had clustered at a distance watching the fray and count- 
ing their loss. 

As we got nearer to them they began to encourage us and 
threaten the boat : 

" Come on Diara 1 Come on Pomo ! Let the boat come, too ! 
Consume it, O Dowlah ! It is thy portion. To-day they die !" 

On we swam, we-two; Diara ahead, and I following, my 
breath and body fast giving out, and the boat gaining upon us. 

Nearest to us of the fleet were two formidable canoes, hold- 
ing five-and-twenty each, while the boat which was oveivcrowded 
had but two or three men at liberty to fight. 

The boat was so close at my heels that I could hear them 
talking. I heard them say, using an oath which I shall not 
repeat : 

** Those devils mean fight. Ugly customers, too, they are ! " 

" I believe you," answered a harsh cruel voice ; " that lubber 
Bill swamped his musket in hauling that lump of a porpoise 
aboard. They're too many for us, Joe." 

" We'll have the young 'un, yet," replied the first man, " he's 
dead beat Pull, you chicken, or I'll chuck you overboard. 
Now then with your oar — dot his I for him ! " 

The boat's bow grazed me, but I no sooner felt the cool iron 
against my skin than I dived beneath her, being careful to 
lure them in the direction of the fleet. They got up with me 
again ; but catching sight of the butt-end of a musket over- 
hanging the stem, and seeing that they were all in confusion in 
the boat, which was still shooting ahead, I up arm and dragged 
off the musket, with the intention of presenting it to Dowlah ! 
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That time I felt alarmingly faint when I came to the surface, 
and I lost my senses for a moment ; but the boat was on me 
once more, and what little life I had left revived. A little 
accident (if I may say so without irreverence) saved me out of 
their hand. 

They seized me by my belt — my Happy Island belt — which 
I still wore, the only outward relic of my contact with civiliza- 
tion — and had nearly got me on board when the belt broke, 
and I fell back into the water. 

Diara had reached the fleet, and in another moment there 
was a general tumult The two big canoes, the one commanded 
by the dripping Diara, and the other by Tila, rushed upon the 
boat. Spears flew, clubs battered, pistols were fired, there were 
yells for vengeance, shouts of triumph (as I tumbled headfore- 
most on board " Z>o/o," at Diara's feet) and howls of pain and 
discomfiture. 

By this time the brig was bearing down upon the scene of 
slaughter, and the boat disengaged itself and got away, followed 
by the curses and denunciations of our outraged people, and 
attended by the groans of two dying men on board. 

We had some wounded, but none mortally so, for our fellows 
had fairly smothered them with a heavy shower of blows, and 
frightened them out of their wits with their tremendous shouts 
and ferocious aspect. 

I did not thoroughly regain my own senses until evening, 
when I heard Tila say : 

** Those white villains shall yet pay for those thirty men of 
ours and iny own two boys. A treacherous, bloody, brutal 
race ! It is the Bishop and Wakefield, who are angry be- 
cause you did not go with them, Pomo, and who send those 
stealers and killers here." 

" Oh, no," said I, " that cannot be." 

'* How could they know the way if Bisop6, who came first, 
had not told them 1 " 
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" That I don't know. But I know that Bishop and Wake- 
field " my voice faltered at mention of his name, and to 

think of their being accused of sending these treacherous 
butchers, — " I know Bishop and Wakefield would never hurt 
us. They are trying to stop these bad men from coming, and 
have told Manawa about it Their religion says, " Thou shalt 
do no murder." 

*' Say, then, Pomo, have these men received the religion of 
Bisop^ and Wakefield 1 " inquired Tila. 

" How should / know ? I have never seen these men before. 
They never come to Happy Island." Happy Island 1 How 
far away it seemed ! And what had I gained by all my dis- 
obedience and heartless disregard % Not much, surely, but a 
wounded heart and a sore head. 

"Would, then, Bisop^ be angry if I slew these but- 
chers 1 " 

" Yes ; for God says, * Thou shalt do no murder.' " 

" Am I then to sit still and be killed % First come Wake- 
field and Bisop6, saying, ' Lay down your spears and clubs, 
and cease from fighting and bloodshed.' Then come these 
white traitors with their guns to snatch and kill us." 

"A treacherous, lying race !" exclaimed Tila's new favourite, 
Taortob^. 

" Ol6kama ! but you name them well !" cried Tila. 

" / know them," continued Taor6mb6 ; " have I not lived in 
their houses and sailed in their ships V 

" How many did you say, Tila T asked some insignificant 
person, anxious to remind the world of his existence. 

" Twenty-nine ; and the saved Pomo — thirty." 

" And how many before 1" 

** Twenty-five stolen, and four killed T' answered Tila, hold- 
ing up four fingers emphatically. 

"How many is that altogether 1" asked the same person, de- 
ficient in mental arithmetic. 
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*' Fifty-nine/' said I, quickly, the result of my Happy Island 
education. 

" And how many from Uri and Bokona ? say 1" 

" Thousands," cried some one at a venture. 

" They were all warriors, save Tolosi, who was trasL" 

" All warriors !" exclaimed Tila, ** Have they not slain my 
sons, Kova and Pira, and we are left behind — a few old women 
and weak children ! May I feed on offal if I be not avenged ! 
If not to-day, then — to-morrow !*' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE "MINERVA." 

Not many days after the departure of the Black Brig, there 
anchored in our own Bay a small schooner. This Diara de- 
clared should be his own vessel. "Let Malagai keep his 
Happy Island Yaka, and Tila his Man-Stealer; we Eota 
people will have this one, eh, Pomo 1" 

I agreed ; not caring much what they had or did. So Diara 
caught a pig, and we went down to have a look at this new 
visitor. 

She was a pretty little vessel, and had kind people on board — 
seven Blacks and eight Whites. The Blacks were from Santa 
Clara, away to the southward. This was not a Man-Hunter ; 
but a trader. Th&y had come after sea-slugs. They could not 
speak a word of our language, of course, but one of the white 
men picked up a slug on the beach and made us understand 
that they wanted to buy them. My English was in great request, 
and I was constantly on board, so that I soon became familiar 
with their names — as we mispronounced them. There were 
Cappytaney Kapala (Campbell), Matey, Cookey, Jayoahsey 
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(GreoTge), Sahlee (Charley), Har6 (Harry), and two sailOTS, 
who shared the name of Sailymanny between them. 

Captain Kapala was a short man, with a long black beard, 
a jovial person, but very different from Captain Dermott, as 
drilled by Bishop Curwen, in that he would be over-cautious 
to-day and over-careless to morrow. There was little or no 
discipline on board the Minervcu 

My two special friends were Gleorge and Charley. Groorge 
was a kind of second mate, and Charley, a gentleman's son, 
who kept account of the trade and the number of sea-slugs 
collected. 

Under the direction of our visitors we built a shed in which 
they set up two large boilers to boil the fish in ; and then we 
set to work in earnest to gather the slugs. In reply to my 
enquiry if they ate them (for we do not), they told me they 
were for Johnny Chinaman to eat with his bird's-nest soup, 
which reminded me of my own dear old Cookee, and of the 
ended happy life. It was quite pleasant to be with English 
people again, and in Charley I found a little substitute for Percy 
— a kind of " half-a-loaf.'' He must have been about seveiiteem 
years of age, tall, thin, and dark My work as interpreter kept 
me fully employed, and they paid me fairly enough ; but they 
were poorer than the Bishop and could not afford much. 

Charley sometimes let me keep his books for him, and was 
surprised at my command of pen and pencil. 

All the children of all the three Eotas began to love these 
good-tempered, generous men, and were on board as often as 
they pleased. A little nephew of mine had an ulcer on hi« 
leg, and I took him off for my friend George, the sailorman, to 
do something for it ; for George was quite a doctor in his 
humble way. He was the oldest of them all, but his gentle 
eyes had neither lost their blueness nor their youtL He 
tepded the little fellow's ulcer regularly every day — not quite 
so cleyQrlj[^ as Percy had done, but quite as kindly— and any 
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youngsters that went off were sure to come back with a few 
beads or some little token of kindness. He also gave me some 
ointment, which healed a lingering sore upon my forehead, the 
last trace of my fall. 

At first they used to come ashore armed ; but they soon had 
enough confidence in us to trust themselves wholly in our 
power. 

This visit of theirs had a remarkably softening, humanising 
effect upon me, and I esteemed it as a tender mercy direct horn 
the hand of Ood. I felt that I was not quite cast off. 

Charley gave me a good suit of clothes, and to be clothed 
again made me feel more like my old self. I loved my old 
friends through these new ones. How I enjoyed, of a quiet 
evening, sitting on the little poop looking at Charley's album. 
There were his father, and mother, and sister ; and I tried to 
picture his distant home, and found that I had fashioned it 
after that home in Happy Island of which these peaceful even^ 
ing occupations reminded me. 

Charlejr's voice was not unlike Mr. Selby's, I thought, and 
in his good mother's face I fancied Mrs. Selby ; although there 
was as little real likeness between them, I daresay, as between 
the toy canoe of my infancy and B6vko ; but this unlikeness 
did not interfere with my comfort, as it had not prevented my 
fun. Many a time did the silent prayer go up to heaven from 
that deck at sunset, ''Gk)d grant that I may see them all 
again r' 

But the sea-slugs were all gone, and the Mvae/rva must sail 
for some new ground. They proposed to sail along the coast 
towards Uri, and I offered to go with them as pilot and inter- 
preter, an offer which Captain ^' Kapala " readily accepted ; 
while George, Charley, and I were delighted to think that we 
might be together a little longer. 

Their boats were filled with presents, including another pig, 
and all able-bodied Eota helped them with limbs and lungs to 
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heave the anchor. Never before were the sails so quickly set 
on board the little schooner. 

It was a mercy they didn't pull the masts out of her ; for so 
lustily did they shout and sing, that the Captain's roar, "Well 
the fore yard there !" was as a whisper to a whirlwind. 

All went ashore again but me, and then we sailed slowly 
out of the bay, both ship and shore ringing with farewells. 
The wind falling light, we were visited by the Lalo people, 
who did a good business in fruit and yams ; but as I knew 
there were no slugs in that bay we did not come to an anchor. 
Bot6na and Aroha warned me against Tila, and I told George 
and Charley to be careful ; but Captain Kapala's only inquiry 
was : *^ Are there any slugs there ? " and hearing that there 
were, he said he would go and anchor there, come what might 

This Captain was nearly as uncertain in his temper as Toroa, 
to-day alarmingly rash, to-morrow absurdly suspicious; and 
T6ga Bay, immediately under Tila's angry eye, was certainly a 
most inconvenient region just then for a white man to choose 
to be rash in. But his success at Eota had banished the Cap- 
tain's caution until the next accident should happen ; and then 
the very appearance of black in any shape would affect him as 
I am told that scarlet does mad bulls. 

However, in we went, and cast anchor at no great distance 
from the shore. 

Curing-houses were built under Tila's direction, and my fears 
began to abate, so friendly was the intercourse between my 
white friends and Tila's people. 

The second day likewise passed without any trouble. arising. 
But on the third the Captain was in one of his careless, pro- 
voking moods, and I was fearful from the first. 

Just as evening fell, and the Whites were about to shove off, 
Tila came down in person with a load of slugs, saying that he 
would like to be paid for what he had sent yesterday, the Cap- 
tain having promised him an axe from the vessel. 
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" We're full up," said the Captain. " We don't want 'em, 
Stealer I " 

This was the Captain's facetious way of pronouncing Tila's 
name. 

Upon this Tila went away, leaving the slugs by the boat. 
He had evidently gone in anger at being played with. 

Moreover, the Chief was further soured at this time by a 
certain domestic disagreement. Two of his wives had offended 
him in some way, and to keep up his dignity it became neces- 
sary to sulk. It was his occupation for the time being. His 
whole energy was devoted to it. The effort of keeping up 
sulks to their proper royal level is enormous, and must be con- 
tinual. Mr. Wakefield once said it made him ache, and even 
jrawn, to think of it. That was in the case of Malagai, whose 
sulks, of course, had to be more imposing than those of any- 
body else. You need never aspire to be a Chief in Pombuana 
unless you feel certain that you have a grand sulking capacity 
about you. Ascertain that first ; for, when in answer to your 
inquiry where the Chief is, or what he may be doing, the village, 
with bated breath and eyebrows at surprise, informs your in- 
nocence that he is sulking ; you will please to understand that 
the process is as deliberate and important as that of a hen 
sitting. Tila was sulking. 

Those two wives of his, strange to say, had already dis- 
turbed the security of the ill-starred strangers on the beach. 

Sulks, like sitting, end with hatching. But the chief has 
decidedly the advantage over the fowl, for every follower and 
every dependent is anxiously seeking- out some means of pro- 
pitiating the noble sulker. Egyptian stillness settles upon 
society, until the Baby Great One has grimly allowed it to be 
understood by means of what toy he will graciously please to 
be appeased. In this particular case it was a human head. 
That was the moon he sulked for, and that was the moon he 
should have. 
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But, unfortunately, just at that time there was no " black 
trash" about who could render their hitherto uninteresting 
heads both useful and ornamental by ceasing to wear them ; 
and it does not do to diminish the fighting strength of the 
community. Society, though much edified by the high quality 
of the sulks supplied, began to feel that they had had enou^ 
of them. Just then the Minerva's boat appeared. Here was 
white trash to be had for nothing — white trash, too, that had 
added ferocity to the chiefs gloom and made him dajxgetoxm. 

After this glimpse behind the scenes, let us step out on the 
beach and see what passes there. 

** Heave 'em in,'' cried the captain, pointing to Tila's fish, 
<' and shove off. May he live till I pay him, that's all ! And if 
he isn't a second Methusalem, why, I'm a Dutchman, that's all! 
Now, Pomo, look alive 1" 

I was tr3dng to find out from a man who had come down 
with Tila what kind of humour he was in, but our conversa- 
tion was thus cut off. 

When we were already some distance from the shore, I 
wished I had gone to Matanga that night, but I much pre- 
ferred the Minermy it was in many ways so like the Aurora^ 
only much smaller, and as we had left the beach I made up my 
mind that it was too late. 

Next morning Captain '^Kapala" said he should take the boat 
ashore himself till noon, and then come off to dinner. After 
dinner the mate was to go ashore with the other boat, and 
Charley and I were to pull the Captain along the coast towards 
Uri, to get soundings and look for another good place for slugs. 

Charley and I took up our station as usual in one of the 
curing houses, and bought the scanty dribbling lots of fish 
which the few fishers chose to bring. Tila was hanging about, 
but did not ask for the price of his fish. I advised the Captain 
to pay him ; but he replied that he didn't want the fish, and 
wasn't going to pay for them. 
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*' Let ' Stealer ' " (he seemed mightily pleased with this grim 
joke) '' come and ask for his trade if he wants it ; and if not, 
let him go without." 

I found that I had quite another kind of man than Mr. 
Wakefield to deal with. He did not always take my advice ; 
but he always considered it well, and never spoke in this light 
and frivolous manner, nor treated our Chie& with disrespect. 
We were quick enough in recognising a gentleman and the 
opposite. This foolish conduct of our Captain revived my fears, 
which I communicated to Charley, who said : 

'' It's no good talking to him ; it only makes him worse." 
So after that I said nothing ; but the people were still sore 
from their late outrageous treatment, and had no reason that I 
could see to be particularly nice in their dealings witli these 
" Treacherous White Men." Their treachery — that was what 
they complained of. 

Tila was continually counting over the names of his stolen 
people, always keeping those of his own sons to the last, and 
then exclaiming with a stamp of his foot and a twirl of his 
spear that I knew too well : 

"They deceive us — they steal us — they betray us — ^they 
kill us — these white traitors ! What have we to do with 
themf 

And Tila's notions of geography were limited. How could 
he be expected to realise the fact, which he had learned from me 
late in life, that the Bishop's home was a thousand miles away 
from the home of these men-stealers, and that he had no com- 
munication with them % 

It was enough for them that we were black — set apart by 
Grod, as I have heard them say, first to be enslaved and then 
to be exterminated : to aid, as far as it was in their power to 
mcJce us, the onward march of the great Anglo-Saxon race, and 
then to be put out of the way lest we should impede its pro- 
gress. So that they who slew us thought {said^ at all events) 
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that they were doing God's senrice — ^the only willing service, I 
suspect, that He ever received at their hands. 

It was enough for Tila that they were whUe. 

As we shoved off at noon, I saw him and Taor6mb6 (who 
had been on board several times, and had made friends wiih 
everybody, and got a good deal out of everybody, besides what 
he laid his sticky fingers upon) — ^I saw him and Taor6mb6 stand- 
ing by the middle curing-house, looking intently after us for a 
few moments, and then turn sharply round and walk in shore. 

Tila had said to Taor^mb6, as I learned from Diara and 
others afterwards : 

" They have not given me the price of my fish. What shall 
we do to them? — kill them, or whati These are they who 
steal and kill us." 

And Taor^mb^ answered : 

^' They called me a thief this morning. Cousin ! And that 
foolish Matey rope*s-ended me." 

" You were the fool, younger brother of mine, to be rope's- 
ended for nothing." 

" True, my Chief. And how about your fish 1 Let me dance 
for Matey this afternoon upon the beach." 

" And for Kapit^ni ; perhaps he will pay me for my fisL" 

" He goes to Uri in the boat this afternoon." 

" Consume the Uri 1 They get everything and we get no- 
thing ; they have their own vessel — shall they have ours, too t" 

" This is the vessel of Diara and the Matambala, so they say." 

" And we have none. How close in shore she lies ! " 

"I could dive beyond her." 

" And be shot when you come up on the other side. How 
many guns have they 1" 

" You cannot see the cabin ceiling for guns." 

" Malagai's vaka wouldn't give him a gun." 

" If we had guns we should be safe. By Hauri I it would 
be well to have guns !" 
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'* Let us ask Kapit^ni for some/' 

" And be answered with a rope's-end." 

** Or with dust and a ball !" 

" The payment of your fish 1" 

"Brother, I will not be extortionate; they shall have my 
fish for nothing, they shall." 

'* And my dancing too. Stay 1 I go to call my men together 
and make arrangements for the dance." 

" The S6ruka, friend Tao I They will like that. It is a 
lively dance." 

" The S6ruka it shall be. Matey has never seen it yet." 

" And perhaps never will again." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

IN "MINERVA" BAY. 

I HAD some, salt junk with my friends at anchor in the Bay, 
(which was henceforth to have a foreign name) trying to imagine 
all the time that I was on board the Aurora ; and after we had 
bolted some duff, which is an indication that it was Thursday 
(as I knew it was not Sunday), the boat floating astern was 
hauled up to the gangway, and Captain Campbell, Charley, and 
I stepped down into it. 

" Take the other boat ashore, Martin" (the mate), " and buy 
up all the fish you can. Take one of my good hatchets for 
that pesky old Stealer, and keep him in a good humour. 
George will take charge on board. I don't suppose they'll 
come off when there's trade going on ashore. Is the lead 
in the boat 1" 

" Yes sir," said Charley. 

" When will you be back, sir ? " asked George. 
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" Fire o'docL If thcwe feDowB come off, Amt let 'em go 
below — d'ye heart" 

'* Aye, aye, sir I good bye Porno ! " 

" Good bye, (George !— I'm coming back again ! ^ 

Why ihould he say good bye bo seriooaly t thought I ; and 
my own answer was : He is always serions, and always fond of 
TM ; the dear kind-hearted, child-like old man 1 

Ho let go the painter, and off we pulled. It was hot^ and 
our conversation was not very lively nor very frequent. The 
CapUin steered, and blew us up for taking it easy. A nor- 
thiirly wind sprang up, which was dead ahead, and the boat was 
heavy and sadly in want of paint — ^very different firom Mr. 
WakofloW's, which he took a delight in keeping brightly painted 
and porfoctly clean. 

Wo first pulled out to Turtle Island, where our skipper said 
he would liko to live for ever, providing that Mrs. Campbell and 
his family wore with him. 

Wo wore disappointed in not seeing any of the creatures 
afU^r which tlio Island is named, but I showed them their holes 
and Wmx o^^s, begging of them not to disturb them, for fear 
i»f Uaharti^H displeasure. 

One grt^at hindrance to the settlement here of Captain 
(^aiupboU and family would be the total absence of fresh water. 

" I say, Burton," Charley's surname, " wouldn't as keep 
those niggers a fwming of us, and a keeping off the flies — eh f* 

How foUowt^d a remark which stung me to the quick, it was 
•0 insulting and so profane, 

'* Poiuo » offendeA He^s off— cant go far though — and don't 
wdotse my viows of i>ermanent restdure— come back you 
youivg aHS« What's th^> matter with you ! you're as pesky 
as old SttsUw. 1 woudw how Martin's getting on with 

WW,** 

» »» 



*| \ thiuk you ou^hi to have paid him for thoae fiah, 
»<Md U allovrin^ him to come up with me again. 

\ 
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" Why 1— Did I tell him to bring 'em ! It doesn't do to 
knock under to these fellows, I tell you. Porno— your folks 
are saints compared to this lot. They're regular wild uns to 
look at. Ah — I thought that'd bring the young gentleman 
back again." 

I turned round to say that they had been treated lately in 
such a manner as to raise all the savage in them. And when 
I told them all the particulars of the kidnapping vessel his face 
lost some of its redness, as he exclaimed with an oath : 

'^ You don't say so ! Let's get our work done, and out of this 
— I wouldn't trust that old Stealer as far as I could throw him." 

We pulled on, the Captain keeping the boaf s head well out 
from shore, intending to turn into Sara Bay, at the mouth of the 
Uri passage, where I knew there were large quantities of slugs. 

We stopped to take soundings now and then, when we 
passed over shoal water, and at last — having sighted the Kiala 
at Uri, which I had to describe to them, and tell them all about 
Happy Island friends for the hundredth time — ^we headed in- 
shore and within the Bay. 

The Captain saw at a glance what a fine place it was for the 
fish, and also for anchoring, and then he became all hurry and 
anxiety to get back to the Minerva^ and weigh anchor before dark. 

How different to be pulling with him, sitting there abusing 
us, and never giving us credit for trying to do our best, instead 
of with Percy, whose constant thought was for our comfort, 
and whose word of command was generally —" Take it easily 
— ^there's no hurry — let me have a pull now, Percy, and you 
come and steer." 

On board the Aurora it was always " Come ! " but here it was 
always '* Go 1 " and oftener with a curse than not. 

Charley and I both streaming with perspiration pulled hard, 
but without much good-will. It is so much pleasanter to be 
led than driven. 

It took us nearly an hour to get back 
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** There's the old girl I " cried the Gaptaiii, as the opening 
Bay revealed the pretty Minerva — but not to us of course, who 
had our backs towards her. 

The boat was nearly upset one moment afterwards, by the 
Captain jumping up and standing on his seat as he exclaimed: 

"Boys, there's something wrong — d'ye hear the beggars 
shout— look at 'em swarming like bees 1 — that fellow Greorge 
is a soft hearted fool — he lets 'em do what they've a mind to. 
Pull will you, and I'll do the looking." 

This was inconsistent, as he had just told us to look, and I 
saw enough to make me ready for the worst 

" What's the matter do you think ? " whispered Charley. 

" I think Tila has attacked them," said L 

Charley's tongue did not answer, but his eyes were for a 
moment raised towards heaven, as if he were offering a prayer 
for protection, and his face turned pale with horror. His arms 
also put more vigour into their stroke. 

When we got nearly up to the vessel, a noisy crowd of Tila's 
people were just reaching the shore, some in canoes, some 
swimming, and some in the ship's boat. 

" On deck there ! " cried the Captain as we came alongside ; 
" Martin ! George ! Somebody I catch hold of this painter — are 
ye all deaf 1" 

Too deaf to hear the curse, and too dumb to rattle out " aye 
aye, sir 1 " as they were paid to do. 

Pushing by us the Captain hurried on to the deck, where 
Charley and I found him leaning against the bulwark, speech- 
less and with tears in his eyes. 

There lay the dumb and the dead. There had been no 
answer because there was not a living soul on board. The 
very ship herself seemed dead. 

Sunk down by the wheel, with his arm hooked over a spoke 
of it, lay one of the men in a pool of blood, with his head split 
open : a strong man struck down like a dog. 
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Flat on its face, close by the galley door, and with a heavy 
piece of firewood fallen from its hand, sprawled the headless 
body of the Cook. 

Forward, across the anchor-windlass, another body had been 
flung, and on the blood-bespattered hatches were scattered 
fragments of skull, and brains, and hair — ^grey hair — George's 
hair, that I had so often watched him combing with half a comb 
before a broken piece of looking-glass ; for he was always care- 
ful about his hair. 

A thought of his poor aged mother and sister flashed across 
my mind. The deadly blow struck in these distant seas would 
strike hard also in that quiet little Yorkshire village, for 
George was their support. 

" Well, Lads, this is a sorry sight — but we haven't time to 
stand looking at it and thinking about it. Get into the boat 
while I fetch a musket or two ; we must see after Martin. We 
can do these poor fellows no good 1 " 

The Captain was below for a few moments, and told us when 
he joined us in the boat that they had taken everything they 
could lay their hands on : guns, clocks, blankets, knives and 
forks, hatchets, and so forth ; but, God be thanked — no am- 
munition I 

" The crazy thieves have shied it all over the floor — ^you can't 
step for cartridges." 

" They didn't know what they were," said I. 

" I'll teach 'em before long ! Pull ! — why, the boat's deserted I 
— not a soul to be seen ! " 

We pulled ashore in a couple of minutes, and there, at about 
five fathoms (ten yards) from the stranded boat lay the body 
of the mate. His skull was fractured, and a broken spear- 
shaft was sticking in his side. 

A little higher up was the body of the other sailor, and 

within the nearest curing-house we discovered the bodies of 

two of the Santa Clara men. 

M 
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Bang! went the captain's musket as four black figures 
rushed out of the next house. Fortunately, the captain's aim 
was wide, for they cried, in broken English : 

" No shoot — ^no shoot ! Me Santa Clara — ^me Santa Clara ! 
No shoot, Captain ! Jimmy swim away." 

'* All right ; so much the better for Jimmy." 

" Which way did he go 1" I asked. 

** Ober dere/' in the direction of Lalo. " Bad man too much 
shoot; no good — 0, no good !" 

"I'm not going to wait for Jimmy nor nobody else; but 
I'll get out o' this cursed place as quick as I can. Qoi 
help me," 

We lifted the bodies of the mate and sailor into the stranded 
boat, and as there was no room, the bodies of the Santa Clara 
men were necessarily left ashore. 

Diara appeared on the beach at that moment, and the Cap- 
tain was just going to shoot him, when I rushed in between 
them, shouting : " My brother 1 — my brother 1 Your friend 
Diara ! " 

The Captain recognised him in time, and could easily see how 
angry he was with Tila for " killing his vesseL" 

Diara and I offered to go off and help them to get under 
weigh. 

" And how are you going to get ashore again ? " 

" Swim." 

" Come along then. dear this is a bad business ! a bad 
business ! " 

We towed the boat with the dead bodies in it, which we with 
considerable trouble took up on board the funereal Minerva, 
where they were decently arranged, awaiting burial until Pom- 
buana was well astern. 

After we had washed decks, heaved the anchor, and set the 
sails, for there was a nice breeze off the land, Diara and I bade 
Captain Campbell farewell. 
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He wanted me very much to go with him ; but as he was 
going back to Santa Clara, and round about to places unknown, 
to me, where he had left two white men to fish, I declined. 

He took us below, and out of the terrible confusion and 
havoc gave us a good pocket-knife each and some pipes and 
tobacco, telling us he would not forget our kindness should he 
ever come back again. '^ A bad business ! A bad business ! " 

Who could look round upon the death and desolation on 
board the ill-fated vessel and deny it ? 

With a tearful good-bye to trembling, horrified Charley, and 
a last look at dead, disfigured, innocent Q^orge, my brother and 
I distributing our presents in our mouths, ears, hair, and hands, 
dived from the little gangway and swam ashore. 

By dark the ill-starred Minerva had got well over towards 
Lama, and Diara and I had paddled home. 

" Tila will rejoice to-night," said I sadly, as we shouldered 
the canoe, " over his guns and clocks." 

" The clock frightened them out of their wits — ^for it ticked, 
ticked, ticked all the way up to Matanga, and there they stoned 
it to death, for they said there must be a white demon inside it." 

** Taor6mb6 should have known better than that — the traitor." 

" He wasn't there." 

*' What was he doing not to be there % " 

** Why, brother, he and Tila were busy with the spoil he 
values most of all — ^you know I suppose? " 

" The guns I should have thought." 

" No, no, my brother : not the guns; — but the White Man's 
head !^ 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

CIVILIZATION. 

DiARA and the Ambupono chiefs were all angry with Tik for 
his attack on their vessel, as they were pleased to call it 
They were jealous, too, of the Matanga people having so many 
guns and so much treasure. 

The Uri also were angry; and Malagai and Toroa were re- 
ported to have said that the Matanga people had ** killed a 
vessel," and had therefore got guns; while t?hey had fud 
"killed a vessel," and had therefore got no guns; while 
''to have guns" they esteemed to be the one thing worth 
living for. 

" Beesopay and Waykajrfeeloo are no good,** they argued ; 
'' they don't give us guns. Who are Til a and Taor6mb6, that 
they should have guns — and blankets, and cloths, and beads, 
and axes, and clacks, as the sand of the sea-shore, and without 
asking ; while we, with much asking, get one crumb f * And 
much more to the same effect. 

I went to Matanga a few days afterwards and had a look at 
the property they had stolen. I knew, too, where the 
treasure they set most store by was ; but I forbade myself 
to look upon that. What they thought most worthless I 
prized most highly, and bought for a pipe — namely, George's 
Prayer-Book and Charley Burton's diary. 

The wheels of the clock had been distributed, an4 were 
being worn as ear-rings, nose-rings, and brooches ; but Tila had 
kept the face for himself, and wore it proudly upon his 
breast. 

What disgusted me most was to see the clothes of the 
murdered men upon their murderers, and it seemed to me as 
though punishment must fall upon them; for I did not stop to 
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think just then of the terrible outrages which these savage 
men had suffered at the hands of the so-called civilised white 
men. The innocent victims were my friends, and I regarded 
their murderers as my enemies. 

So little did I hide my sentiments that I soon saw that 
Matanga was no longer a safe place for me. I did not like the 
look of Taor6mb6's eye. 

This agitation was not yet over when another vessel appeared 
— another brig — a towering mass of canvas, which at first I 
made sure must be a man-of-war. This visitor came from the 
westward. 

She rounded-to, as the other brig had done, and off went 
canoes as if nothing of an untoward kind had ever happened. 
Diara, saying that a man could only die once, got some samr 
beeree together, and we paddled off. For my own part, I feh 
rather careless as to what became of me. 

They let us come on board as we liked, but they were all 
armed, and seemed a rough, brutal set The decks were soon 
full of our people, and a pretty brisk trade wds going on, while 
a fleet of some forty canoes formed a platform round the vessel 
I did not trade, but looked about me with an observant eye. 
She was in a filthy condition, and sadly out of repair. 

There was a large party of Surakana men on board, and men 
from all the islands to the westward, with new fashions of loin- 
cloth and of dressing their hair. The shape of their eyes, too, 
was peculiar — ^long and narrow, and not set straight in their 
heads. 

One of the party was dressed like the Bishop : not as he 
appeared at Pombuana, but as on Sundays at Happy Island, 
with a long coat and a broad hat. Moreover, he held a Hymn 
Book in his hand. 

I ventured to ask him where they came from and who they 
were. He said they were Missionaries, sent by Bishop 
Curwen, and would I join him in singing a hymn, preparatory 
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to going ashore and getting some promising lads, to take them 
away and teach them. 

Standing by the open hatchway, and with the assistance of 
another man and of some English-speaking, light-coloared 
men, he began the first verse of the Old Hundredth Psalm, 
very slowly and drearily, and with his eyes turned up to 
heaven. 

He could sing pretty well, certainly ; and I listened with 
some degree of pleasure to the familiar strain, thinking that 
this might be a nice vessel to voyage in, having such godly 
company on board ; but when the singer came to the middle 
of the third line of the second verse, he cast down his eyes 
again for a moment to see what came next, and to my amaze- 
ment continued as follows, omitting his profanity: 
" Now, then, Nicholson, what are you at 1 *' 
Here the Hymn Book flew at Nicholson's head. "What 
do you mean, you idiot, by taking the cover off that iron 
ballast? Get the loops ready, man, and the other induce- 
ments. The game's up !" 

Here the hat hasted to join the Hymn Book, and both were 
humbly brought back by Nicholson (rather the worse for their 
collision with Nicholson's hard head), who was rebuked for 
not saying Thank you, for them. 

The long coat was torn off, and with the hat, which had 
been fisted into shape again, was thrown to Nicholson with an 
oath, and the order to put them where they belonged. " We 
shan't want 'em again this voyage." 
" Aye, aye, your Reverence !" cried Nicholson, as he went aft 
" Come, none of your sauce," answered the late singer (with 
a participle I have left out), who seemed disposed to be hard 
upon Nicholson, but perhaps not without cause ; for he had 
certainly been behind-hand in covering up that ballast, which I 
at once recognised as pieces of pig-iron of the same kind which 
had been used before in smashing our canoes. 
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This made me look about and take more careful notice. I 
soon perceived that a general arming was going on under the 
direction of a tall, spare, greyish-whiskered man in rusty black, 
whom they addressed as Doctor, and I heard the Captain 
roughly order the late Bishop, now peeled down to a red- 
shirted ruffian, to go an^L see that all was right below, and to 
have a hand or two ready with the hatches. When, in addi- 
tion to this, I beheld men letting down nooses fore and aft, 
and getting ready to throw the iron and heavy stones over- 
board, why, then I ran to the bulwarks amidships and stood 
and shouted as loud as I could : , 

" 0, all ye people ! this is a bad vessel — with a sham Bishop 
— a manstealer — a killer ! Don't believe them — ^Bishop never 
sent them — look out for your canoes ! they're going to smash 
them — ashore with us all, at once — there's death on board this 
ship." 

The next thing I was aware of was a hard blow in my chest ; 
then a severe fall, a clatter and a rattle overhead, darkness, and 
bruises ! 

Diara, Taor^mb^, and about a score of us altogether had been 
' rushed ' and thrown down the hatchway, which was immedi- 
ately closed upon us. There we were ! caught like fish in a net. 
We fell upon others who had been caught in the same way. 

Just think of the anger and sorrow of my people at the loss 
of Diara — of the tears and lamentations of his wife and little 
Mina. Imagine Tila's and Malagai's rage at the capture of 
Taor6mb6. If there was any devil in them it would out now. 

Would even the Aurora be safe? How could I warn themi 
What could I do 1 Nothing at all. For before we had time 
to gather our senses, our hands and feet were tied, and we were 
dragged from under the hatchway, which was opened again, 
and another heavy shower of bodies came battering down. 

We were then untied, and two small gratings were opened 
in the dark hatches, which allowed us a little light and air. 
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It was the Doctor that untied us. He had come in through 
a narrow door — ^not much bigger than a Pombuana door-hole— 
which he shut behind him. 

The opening of this little door drew our attention to the 
bulkhead or partition in which it was cut There were also 
cut iu it three small holes like eyes, with shutters behind them. 
The doctor counted us and took stock of us, turning us over 
and inspecting us. I think there must have been about a 
hundred and twenty of us huddled together. Round the hold 
of the vessel, for that was where we were, were three tiers of 
bamboo bunks, atid my eyes running along them came to the 
other bulkhead, forward, in which they discovered three more 
holes just like the ones aft. 

When the Doctor had counted us he called down another 
man, and the two of them began a search for weapons of any 
kind, and took all they could find away. 

" Now," said the Doctor, ** all youVe got to do is to be quiet 
— he gui'^t. Do you understand thai. For if you dare to make 
a disturbance, I'll show you what you'll get " 

" Bang " went a pistol through one of the eye-holes aft, 
which would have made us all jump, only there wasn't room. 

'' Now, bear that in mind," said the Doctor, as the smoke 
cleared away a little, '' be quiet and you'll be happy ; make a 
noise and " 

" Bang " went another fire-arm from an eye-hole for'ard, in 
the smoke of which the Doctor disappeared, and left us to our 
own reflections. 

I could hear from the faint voices overhead, and the patter 
of feet where the shrouds and haulyards were, that we were set- 
ting sail. 

Suddenly I heard the Doctor's voice crying out : 

** Shoot every mother's-son of 'em. Fire ! what are you 
afraid of? Give me the rifle, and I'll show you how to shoot 
blackbirds." 
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Following these words there were shots and a faint distant 
shriek, after which we heard no more, except the Captain's 
exclamation, with an oath attached of course : 

" We're clear of the beggars now ! What a nerve you have, 
Doctor I And what an eye ! Bom for the business and no 
mistake I " 

"Didn't I tell you I'd show you a little of the science of 
black-bird-catching before I'd done with you, Captain % " 

" And you've kept your word. Bj jove, we're sailing through 
the Ked Sea I" 

" It was the Black Sea a while ago. Nothing like variety. 
Skipper, what'Jl you take ? " 

The conversation was continued below and aft, but some dis- 
tance farther aft than the bulkhead, or I could have heard it 
more distinctly. 

When we had got away from the land, that is next morning, 
one hatch was removed, and a bamboo ladder fixed for us to 
get up and down by. We were not molested in any way : not 
even to be fed, for we lived entirely on cocoanuts, of which 
there must have been a large stock on board. Sometimes we 
had only two a day. 

On the stem of a boat I read the vessel's name, the Black 
StoaTif and the Captain's name I found out was Will, and the 
mate's Darken. 

One day, seeing me with my battered straw hat on my head, 
the Doctor — Doctor Gray — called me to him and asked me who 
gave me that hat 

" Bishop and Wakefield," I answered, 

'' Bishop and Wakefield be hanged I " said he, turning to the 
Captain, who stood smoking close by, " these meddling Mission- 
aries '11 be the ruination of these niggers yet. Where ever you 
go now-a days there's Missionaries." 

" Missionaries and men-of-war," said the Captain. 

" Give me the men-o'-war," returned the doctor, " they 
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pepper 'em now and again, and bring 'em to their senses ; but 
these psalm-singing hypocrites, they put all kind o' new- 
fangled ideas into their heads. You can make nothing out of 
a mission nigger ; he knows as much as you do, every bit." 

*^ Now, the way I look at it," said the Captain, ** is this here. 
I aint got your nerve. Doctor, nor yet your eye; and Fm 
bold to say that killing isn't in my creed. I told you so when 
we was drawing up our little agreement. But for the matter 
of taking them away from their islands into civilised countries, 
why, its for their benefit, mentally and morially, and I'd take 
'em. They don't know what's good for 'em. We do." 

My looks must have betrayed my thoughts, for I was moving 
off, feeling that the conversation was neither edifying nor 
pleasant, when the disagreeable doctor seized me and shook 
me, and then held me roughly by the arm — a hold so different 
from the friendly grasp of Percy Wakefield or the Bishop — 
while he sputtered out these words into my hot and indignant 
face : 

" Now, look here you (profanity) young mission nigger, if 
you give yourself any of your confounded airs here^ I'll flog the 
life out of you." He roared at me and shook me savagely, and 
then went on : 

" My flesh creeps to have the likes of you about me." 

" And rU bet, Doctor, the like of him's flesh creeps to have 
the likes of you about them," interrupted the Captain. 

" The way you speak about men that I know are good men, 

shows me that you are no goo " said a voice that I trembled 

to recognise as my own. 

" Take that, you offensive black puppy, and get out !" 

That was a blow from the savage Doctor's arm across my face. 

^* 0, God !" I cried, *' save me out of the hands of these bad 
men." 

A sudden thought of Jesus comforted me at this moment, 
and made me almost glory in my miniature ill-treatment. A 
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picture of Him standing so calm and holy before Pilate, and 
the soldiers striking Him upon the face — a picture I had seen 
at Happy Idand — ^flashed before my mind; and I thought 
" Nothing can be too bad for tm /" 

But I could not keep silence when they dragged the names 
of my dear friends through the mire of their vulgarity and 
blasphemy. 

As I was '' getting out/' according to his latest instructions, 
the Doctor shouted after me : 

" If you value your young life, keep that ugly mouth of yours 
shut, except at cocoanut times, or I'll cut that saucy, wagging 
tongue out of your head. We'll have no black bounce aboard 
this ship !" 

" Doctor," said the Captain, "don't let that undoubted nerve 
of yours get the better of your equally undoubted judgement. 
Don't go and smash your own furniture ! And don't light 
your pipe with a ten-poun' note 1" 

The practical nature of this advice, and the truth underlying 
the Captain's figurative language, were hidden from me at this 
time, but became only too clear afterwards. I had already 
ascertained the value of a Pombuana young woman in Pom- 
buana money, and now, without knowing it, I had the valua- 
tion of a Pombuana young man in English money. 

Our food on board the Black Swan, I have already told you, 
was scanty, and the same adjective will describe the amount of 
cheerfulness on board. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that sullen ill-humour brooded over us like an atmosphere. 

We were a very mixed company, and a great many different 
reasons had brought us all together. Some had been glad to 
come away because they had got into trouble — it was a milder 
form of committing suicide ; others had come for the sake of 
novelty, having been refused by the Bishop. Others, again, 
had come against their will The majority were angry and 
discontented. 
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How could there be peace even on an island which con- 
tained both Surakana men and Pombuanians % And here they 
were, cooped up together in a dark box, with everything to 
irritate them. 

Constant and increasing discomfort — for the weather grew 
stormy and wet, and there was no going on deck — abated a 
good deal of the hopefulness, and swelled the feelings of re- 
bellion and revenge. We not only hated our betrayers and tor- 
mentors, but what was a great deal worse for them, we despised 
them. We feared their firearms and the various means of 
torture and punishment at their disposal ; but we did not fear 
tliem. How could we, when every hour we saw their guilty 
fear oius? Crowded and uncomfortable as we were in the 
dark hold, we slept sounder than they did ; for their pillows 
were pistols and blunderbusses, and their rest was consumed 
by watching. They were afraid of us night and day. The 
Captain used to cry out ** Murder !" in his sleep, and the Doctor 
drank to brace his nerves and drown his horrors. I often heard 
them telling their dreams, and Captain Will used often to ex- 
claim : " A bloody business, Doctor ! a bloody business ! " 

Better by far, thought I, to have had in hand the ''bad 
business " of Captain Campbell, than the '' bloody business " 
of Captain Will. 

And there was more blood to come. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

DIARA. 



Mt dear brother Diara, a far more spirited fellow than I, 
chafed terribly in his imprisonment, and became like a caged 
minor bird caught when too old. These birds will often beat 
themselves to death against their prison bars. 
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" What will my poor Sasdni do ?" he used to say ; " and did 
you hear little cry Mina out, 'Father, don't go and leave 
mother and me ;' and I told them I should not stay long on 
board, but would just get them some beads to make a necklace 
for Mina, and a pipe and some tobacco ; and now here I am, 
like a wild pig in a net, and they are crying after me and 
wondering when I shall come back. Where are we going to, 
Pomo V* 

That I knew no more than he did was all the consolation I 
could give him. He suffered more than I did, because he 
knew nothing of the Christian spirit which turns adversity to 
gain. I, on the other hand, felt that my punishment was 
lighter than I deserved, and I expressed to my brother those 
ennobling, fortifying thoughts of Jesus before Pilate and 
Herod, scourged by common soldiers, and mocked by men of 
the lowest and most brutal character. Here, then, were the 
solemn lessons of Holy Week in Happy Island turned to good 
account. If He submitted, how could we complain % 

" If," said I to him, " if we are called upon to suffer twice 
as much — to die in agony — still it would be too good for us — 
for He died in agony. What a privilege, to be allowed to suffer 
innocently ! To be a little like Him." 

Whether he took in the spirit of what I said or not, I cannot 
tell, but the letter of it interested him, and in our darkness, 
discomfort, home sickness, and constant apprehension, I com- 
forted us both with the most comfortable words and acts of 
our Saviour Christ I thank God for it all. 

Knowing a little about the inside of a vessel I had chosen a 
comparatively snug comer for us two, where the end of the 
bunk guarded our heads from the crushing and crowding which 
were always going on. 

I doubt if even England could produce the better makings of 
a Christian man than this my brother. He was as strong and as 
bold as a lion, and yet to his wife and children he was as tender 
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as they. He had his fits of passion and revenge, of course, and 
could be very disagreeable ; which is only anoUier way of say- 
ing that he was not a Christian. And you are so inconsist- 
ent : — in the very same breath that you call us savages, blood- 
thirsty cannibals, brute beasts, and no men, you expect from 
us more long-suffering, forbearance, and forgiveness, than you 
would get from the same number of Christians. 

Little did I ever imagine that I the younger and insignificant 
member of the family should live to be the comforter and stay 
of my Elder Brother, head of the family and Chief of Rota, for 
Mar^vo had given up all his influence and authority to Atm, 
and was proud to see him loved and feared throughout 
Matambala. 

So had it come to pass, however ; the loneliness and degrada- 
tion, the confinement and inactivity, the longing after his lost 
home and people from whom he had been so rudely snatched 
away, all worked together to break his spirit, and he clung to 
me like a shipwrecked sailor to a plank of the wreck. 

'^ Alas, young Brother ! '' he used to sigh, as he clasped me 
in his arms at night, "shall we ever gaze into their eyes 
again ? ** And often he would whisper in his unquiet sleep : 
" Sas^ni ! Mina ! " to be answered by the Captain's loud and 
fearful cry of " Murder !" 

One evening a quarrel arose between an Surakana man and a 
Pombuana man about a bunk. Each said it was his, and their 
scramble to get into it both at once, ended of course in a violent 
collision, and also in the cracking, creaking, and final downfall 
of the tier of bunks, men and all. This caused quite a panic 
A fight began, the men tearing down the bunks on both sides, 
and arming themselves with the ready made bamboo lances. 

Some ran up the ladder on to the deck, where their wild 
appearance created an alarm. The Captain and Doctor were at 
tea, but rushed out to see what was the matter. Nicholson cried 
out " Mutiny !" and at that word orders were given for every 
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one to arm themselves and make ready to sell their lives as 
dearly as they could. 

" Shoot 'em down like mad dogs or they'll have the ship ! " 
shouted the Doctor, foremost with his musket. 

" Hush 'em down again and clap on the hatches, Darken ! " 
exclaimed the Captain, which was done almost as soon as said, 
the Doctor firing a blank shot to " hurry their proceedings. 

It was pitch dark below, for our dim lantern had not been 
lighted, and the fight went on loud and furious ; yells, groans, 
crashing, battering, thrusting, and bruising, all mixing up to- 
gether in indiscribable noise, heat, and confusion. The Sura- 
kana and Pombuana people knew just enough of each other's 
language to quarrel and fight with. 

In spite of my remonstrances, Diara sprang to his feet and 
joined in the fray. He was sick of inactivity and here was 
occupation. I, cowardly if you will, kept up in our sheltered 
corner, standing with one toe in a ring half way up the aft bulk- 
head, and hiding myself behind one of the large wooden knees 
of the vessel, like a man taking refuge up a tree. 

Suddenly when all was at its loudest, hottest, fiercest, the 
eye-holes in the bulk-head close by me opened, and a confused 
sea of arms and legs and bodies was revealed for a moment by 
three bright flashes, and the other din deafened by three sharp 
ringing reports. Then all was dark again, and strangely still, 
but for the groans and moans and bowlings of the wounded. 

Flash ! Bang !— Flash ! Bang !— Flash ! Bang ! went the 
holes at the other end, and after a short interval, at my end 
again. Then followed a long terrible night of sleepless horror, 
burdened with bitter cries of agony, most pitiable meanings, 
unanswered prayers for a drop of water, curses, and complaints. 
The only quietness was that of death. 

" Diara ! Diara ! Answer me I" I cried, for I could not 
move without treading upon bodies, or slipping over blood. 
At last there was a groan that I thought that I could recog- 
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nise as all that remained of my brother's familiar Yoice, and I 
did craw], tumble, and slide to where he lay, faint widi loss of 
blood from a long gash in his arm, nearly from the shoulder 
to the elbow ; for split bamboo cuts like a good steel knife. I 
bound it up with half of my loin-cloth, hurting him terriUy, 
as I was tossed to and fro by the writhing bodies beneath me, 
and by the occasional rolling of the vessel. Taor^mb^ had 
escaped unhurt, but was so jammed and fallen upon that he 
could not move. All that we could do was to wait for the day 
which seemed hopelessly far ofif. 

At length there were sounds overhead, and the hatches were 
opened. Even those hardened men recoiled with horror from 
the scene disclosed below, and refused to come down, until the 
merry Doctor, calling them milksops, water-babies, and threat- 
ening to wing them if they disobeyed orders, led the way him- 
self. We who were unhurt helped in getting the dead and 
wounded upon deck. They were handled like dogs, Nicholson 
being the only one who showed much feeling. He muttered 
all sorts of treason against both Captain and Doctor, and 
threatened to split on them if they meddled with him. I con- 
fess it delighted me to hear him tell the Doctor one day that 

" he considered any one of these here Niggers a sight 

finer gentlemen than he was." 

When our task was done there were seventy helpless crea- 
tures laid out on the deck. Twelve dead, and the rest wounded. 
It broke my heart to see Diara lying there in pain, and weak 
from loss of blood, and I could not help thinking of the tender 
care we should have had in Happy Island. 

if Mr Wakefield had been there 1 How he would have 
knelt down and soothed, and bound, and blessed 1 But there 
was no one to have mercy, except Nicholson, and he did it at 
the peril of his life. He gave me a piece of calico, and Tao- 
r^mb^ and I rebound the wounded arm. God bless Nicholson 
for that ! 
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Two men died on deck from rough handling. Surely their 
last faint sighs were heard in heaven 1 Can God see all this 
and remain silent? thought I. How can that sun shine so 
serenely and the sea be so calm and still ! 

The Captain, Doctor, and Darken had been holding a con- 
sultation apart All I could hear was now and then a- louder 
oath than usual, or a hoarser laugh. The Captain and Mate 
stood still, looking after the Doctor, who came up to us. I 
thought they looked in amazement 

The Doctor kicked me and Taor6mb6 out of the way, saying : 

"None of that here, you overfed poodle; you're out of 
reach of the Bishop's coat-tails now, and well have none of hjs 
old women's ways." 

" I will take care of my brother," said I. 

" You shall not ! " said he. " There now I" with a box on 
my ear. 

Taor^mb^ flew at him and took him by the throat You 
should have seen how pale he turned, and how he shook. 

" Leave him to Grod, Taor^mb^ !" I cried, dragging him away. 

The Doctor drew his pistol and lired, but missed. Tao- 
r6mb^'s time had not yet come. 

''String the mutinous vagabond up !" panted the terrified 
Doctor ; and in a moment he was tied hand and foot by four 
of the crew, and strung to the pumps. 

" Don't mind me, Pomo," said Diara in a low voice, " it only 
makes them angry." 

" Well, Doctor," cried the Captain, '* what are you going to 
do with your hospital ? It 'd look ugly if we were to fall in 
with one of the bull-dogs." 

'' Lend me a hand or two, and I'll soon arrange it." 

A hand or two were sent to help him. 

" Now, begin with these dead fellows." 

Their lifeless hands and feet were tied together, and as each 
was hoisted on to a plank set in the gangway, a piece of iron 

N 
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or a heavy stone was fastened to him, and he was launched 
into the sea. There were two Uri men among them, one a 
cousin of Kiukilu. 

I still sat by my brother. Nicholson and oUiers of the crew 
brought him water, and showed Uiem all many kindnesses, fan- 
ning away the flies, and trying to shelter them from the sun ; 
being cursed and sworn at for their pains. I thank them all 
for their kindness to my brother. 

'* Now, then, for these damaged articles V said the Doctor gaily. 

"Put 'em below, sk?" asked Nicholson; "sun's too hot for 
'em here, sir." 

" Tie them hand and foot as you did the first lot, and then — 
put 'em below 1" 

" We can manage without that, sir. See, that poor fellow's 
dying !" 

" Do as I tell you ! That's what you shipped for, isn't itf 

" I shipped to obey Captain's orders ; not yours, nor the 
likes of you." 

" The Doctor's orders are mine," said the Captain, from his 
seat aft. " Turn to." 

" Look here ! " said the Mate, " let's get the sound 'uns 
down below first ; it might hurt their feelings." 

" A good idea, Darken," said the Doctor ; " down you go !" 

They were all armed and we defenceless, broken in spirit 
and weak in body from the treatment we had received ; but 
when they came to tear me away from Diara's side, who im- 
plored me not to leave him, I showed what little fight I could. 
Holding on as tightly as I could to a ring in the hatch near 
which he lay, I struck out manfully with one hand and kicked 
with both my feet; and I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I dealt one good straight blow full in the Doctor's face, 
and kicked the Mate badly on the eye. But they soon over- 
powered me, being only more enraged by my fruitless resist- 
ance. They battered my fingers with a marling spike till I 
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was obliged to let go, and inhumanly trampled and kneeled 
on Diara's wounded arm. So I was dragged away from him 
to the open hatch forward, his dries and prayers for pity ring- 
ing in my ears. I caught his eye once looking after me, and 
with that longing, loving glance, we parted. 

I was thrown down the hatchway with the others, and there 
we lay in darkness, doubt, and dread, for what seemed several 
hours. When we were let on deck again, Diara was not there. 
The place where the wounded men had lain was empty. There 
was nothing there l3ut blood. I leave it for you who have a 
brother to imagine how I felt. Staggering under the weight 
of my irons, and choked with the swelling of my heart, I tried 
to stop my tears and say : " Never mind, Diara. There is a 
God in heaven ; and the sea shall yet give up its dead ! " 

But it was heart-rending to think that however long I 
might live or wherever I might wander, I could never never see 
Diara more in all this wide wide world. How could I endure 
it % And then the tears would burst out afresh between my 
fingers, and all my self-control break down. I could not at 
that time say — nor even think — " Thy will be done." What I 
said in my heart was : " Wherefore hast Thou taken away my 
Brother ? " — But calmly and deliberately I say it now, and 
acknowledge that all was for the best. 

the emptiness and loneliness of my life on board ship 
after that ! How I missed his clinging confiding arms round 
me at night, and his company all day long 1 How the echo of 
his anxious whisper '^ Sasdni ! Mina " lingered in my ear ! It 
had been his presence, and having him to care for that had 
made life bearable in such a place. Now all was gone and I 
felt terribly alone ; / who had deserted others then felt, myself, 
the bitterness of being forsaken. 

In my grief and desolation — ^my eyes were never dry — I made 
a friend of the traitor and the murderer Taor6mb6, whom not 
long ago I had avoided as a dangerous enemy. But he had 
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been with Diara in his last moments, and shown him kindness. 
He was part of the last sad scene, part of my home, and I felt 
quite tender towards Taor^mb^. We slept together, and I tried 
to make him fill Diara's place. 

Sometimes in the night, when the rolling of the vessel awoke 
me from a happy dream, I imagined for a moment that it was 
Diara still alive, and that his death had been a dream— H>nl7 to 
meet with aching disappointment But his arms were better 
than nothing, Taor^mb^ was better than nobody. 

My imagination did wonders with him, bnt do what I 
would there stood the bare cold fact shrouded in gloom : 

'' Diara you will see again no more 1 " . . . . 

'' All hands wash decks ! " was the next rough order, sullenly 
obeyed, but not by all hands, for Nicholson and two others 
were in irons. 

Next d&y we had to wash the hold ; and after that it was 
whitewashed, and the bullet-holes stopped up with putty. 

The bunks were all put up again, the place well aired with 
windsails, and no trace of disorder or of blood was to be seen. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OVERHAULED. 

It must have been about two days after this that the mate 
sang out, " Sail O !" 

The Captain and the Doctor got their glasses, and pro- 
nounced it to be a Bull-Dog, bearing down upon us. The 
Doctor's late preference for this kind of vessel seemed to have 
abated. 

"What with Psalm-singing Missionaries and palavering 
Navy Nabobs, an honest man 's driven hard now-a-days to 
make a decent living." 
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" Well, Doctor, you've made such a clean sweep of your 
hospital that my noble Captain's prying eyes and poking nose 
11 be blind and blunt afore they discover anything out of the 
common. Your nerve 's surprising." 

I was cleaning the brass-work : a sudden fever of rubbing, 
scrubbing, sweeping, and swabbing having seized us ; and as 
I had no cotton wool in my ears at the time, I could not help 
hearing their remarks, which they would scarcely have made 
so freely if they had known that I knew English as well as I 
did : for I could understand far better than I could talk. 

Orders were given to set all sail, and our two " Great Ones," 
expressed their confidence in the power of the Old Oirl to get 
away from the Snarler. 

" By Jove, Doctor, they have down sail and up steam. It's 
no go." 

" What's the odds 1" replied the Doctor, " I should hope I 
know my catechism by this time." 

" you're the man. Doctor — ^you're the man. You do the 
palaver, and I'll see that all 's snug. I'd sooner face a cannon 
than answer a question any day. But then, you know, I 
haven't your nerve." 

" But let me tell you Captain that it's wearing — ^going. It's 
not half the nerve it was." 

** It '11 last our time though, I'll be bound. If we get our 
cargo safe into port, and the market's what it was — why we 
may turn missionaries ourselves after this cruise : though we 
have lost severely." 

<* Darken was ahead of us there. Eh) Ha! hal Bishop 
Darken ! — ^Oh 1 he 's a civilizer, is Darken. He 's the only 
man I know of that 's anyways fit to take my place. You 
must allow me to say Captain that you're a muff compared 
with Darken — as a civilizer, of course, I mean. As a man and 
a skipper may I live till I meet your equal. But as a civilizer, 
why, Darken's hull down to windward of you." 
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** I took my deeploomy as a sailor, and not as a blackbird 
catcher, Doctor ; and I let you know^ as much when I signed." 

" All right, all right, old boy. It takes both to work this 
little game. You couldn't do without me, and I couldn't do 
without you. It's all four-square." 

"If your nerve were to revive, Doctor, and drive you to 
another cruise, you'd have to do without me ; for, by heaven, 
I've smelt blood enough this cruise to last me my life time. 
Talk to Darken ; its more in his line." 

" I shall have to talk to somebody else first, I expect^'" said 
the Doctor, rising and taking another look through his small 
glasses, " for these quarter-deck swells are upon us. Clean that 
brass-work, and keep your ears and eyes to yourself, you impu- 
dent, prjdng, peeping, pampered poodle pup, you ! Is he safe. 
Captain ? His darned tongue wags as loose as a puppy's tail." 

" Not to be trusted, in my opinion," said Captain Will, 
"split as sure as you're standing there." 

" Make him safe, then," growled the doctor. 

" Irons aft here. Darken," shouted the Captain. 

" Aye, aye, sir I" And in a few moments I was " safe " in 
irons like Nicholson and the others, but in the Captain's wash 
closet, which opened (or, in my case, shut) on to the little after 
cabin. 

It was my privilege shortly afterwards to hear the Captain 
introducing Doctor Gray as a Government Agent, who stated 
to some stranger, whose voice I liked, that all the labourers on 
board were there of their own free will, and that a more docile, 
intelligent, pleasant set of fellows it had never been his lot to 
deal with. He couldn't understand how people could ill-treat 
them. 

" Did they sign any agreement 1 " asked the nice voice, which 
must, of course, have belonged to one of the navy nabobs — a 
Happy Island kind of voice — and a young, unsuspecting voice 
into the bargain. 
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" Here are the papers," purred the cat-like Coctor, in his 
new character of Government Agent. 

** You are not overcrowded, at all events. Two years 1 " 

" Yes, sir, they are to be returned in two years." 

" Are these their marks 1" 

*^ These are their marks, sir." 

I am sure my mark was not there, for I could have written 
my name just as well as either the Captain or his Government 
Agent. Should I speak out or be silent ) was the question I 
was feverishly discussing. 

" I'll step below, if you please." 

My opportunity was passing. 

" Certainly ; plenty of light and air, sir. Poor, dear crea- 
tures ! I hate to see them crowded and choked up as they are 
on some of these kidnapping craft. That business ought to be 
put a stop to. It's a disgrace to the British flag. By-the-way, 
sir, are you acquainted with the saintly Bishop Curwen 1 A 
splendid man, that I" 

^' Yes ; I have complaints from him and from some of his 
islands of gross cases of kidnapping and murder, and we have 
orders to overhaul every vessel we meet." 

** We also have heard of these sad cases, so inhuman. Step 
this way, sir," 

My golden opportunity was gone. What a young coward I 
was ! But I can tell you the kind of treatment I had lately met 
with breaks a fellow's spirit and makes him shaky all over. I 
rattled my irons against the door, and cried out as loud as I 
could : " They are telling lies I" But it was just too late. I 
could hear the Doctor say something about a poor maniac lad, 
and then the party, which had stopped at the noise I had 
made, went on again and shut the outer doors behind them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

NOT HAPPT ISLAND. 

I WAS not released from my confinement for, I Aocdd say, a 
eonple of hours afterwards ; and by that tune the man-of-war had 
steamed away. How perfectly the conning Doctor had' im- 
posed upon the young officer ! 

If we blame the officer, we blame him for not thiwlriiig ciril- 
ized white men were capable of such atrocities. 

There were the Doctor and Darken walking up and down 
amidships, as they often did, because the poop was very short 

I moved over near them, that I might hear their conyer- 
sation and gain a little more knowledge as to what was to be- 
come of us. But to all appearances Taor^inb^ and I were as 
deeply absorbed in our conversation as were Darken and the 
Doctor in theirs. 

*' Doctor,** said Darken, as they turned on their heels for- 
ward and walked aft, '' you deserve to be made a D.D., blest 
if you don't" 

^' And you, Darken, were certainly cut out for an Archbishop 
— but who gets their rights in this sinful world? *' 

*' What a green one he was, too 1 Drank it all down like 
mother's milk. I'll be hanged if I thought we should have got 
clear so easy. Not overcrowded, eh! I should rather think not." 

'' There's only one thing, Darken, which annoys me. I shall 
regret it to the end of my life — ^it would have made the pro- 
gramme perfect — and I should have died happy." 

« What was that. Doctor," 

** Why, for you to have put on your toggery and sung him a 
hymn." 

"I thought of that myself — ^but ten to one if he'd have appreci- 
ated it — ^he didn't look musical." 
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" Well, Darken, we're sajb I and that's the main point Safe 
Darken, safe ! " 

" Not while the skipper rouses the watch with his cries of 
Murder!" 

Oh, he'll forget all about it when he gets ashore. You would 
have been the man. Darken, but the fates were not propitious. 
How does the Island bear to-day? I'm getting rather home-sick 
myself. You must whistle. Darken ; whistle for a breeze." 

" New Caledonia bore one point to windward this morning 
at eight bells," answered the Mate. He then stepped up to 
the compass and back again, saying : " She's come up half a 
point. Another week — ^if we have any wind." 

" Another week," cried the Doctor, " Why don't you say 
Eternity at once 1 " 

Without waiting for an answer to this question he w«nt into 
the cabin apparently disgusted, while Darken gave an order to 
square the yards. 

As I kept no record of the time, I cannot say exactly, but it 
must have been about a week afterwards that preparations were 
made for going into port We had to help in getting up chain 
and in the general re-scrubbing, re-painting, and re-fitting that 
began, and which helped to relieve the deadness and the awe 
that still hung about the bloodstained ship. 

It was one morning that we began to fall in with the land, 
and we spent the whole day tacking and working through 
narrow channels and among islets. Some were sand islets — 
so like Turtle Island, it made me almost cry to look at them. 
Should I ever see Pombuana again, I wondered ? What kind 
of a place would this turn out to be ) 

To Taor^mb6's discontent and anger I always answered, 
what I must confess I did not always quite feel, that God 
would yet bring it out all right, and that the worst of these 
men could do nothing without His will I was beginning like 
the Prodigal to value what I had despised and lost 
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It was just getting dark when we cast anchor in a large and 
pretty bay at the foot of high red hills — almost mountains, on 
the slopes of which, and on the flat, were scattered about the 
whitest houses I had ever seen. There was a large Man-of-War 
lying not far off, but there was light enough for me to see 
that her flag was not the English flag. A boat soon came 
alongside, and three men came up on board. One spoke 
English ; the other two spoke what I now know to have been 
French. 

The Doctor immediataly began to spout forth a mixture of 
both in about equal proportions — ^murdering the French with 
as much satisfaction as if it had been Black. The result of the 
conversation was, first the disappearance of all into the cabin, 
and secondly, a loud and repeated clinking of glasses, laughter, 
and merriment. 

We shivered in the damp cold evening air, feeling most mis- 
erable, and utterly in the dark as to what would happen to us 
from one moment to another. 

Nicholson advised us to go below, for we shouldn't go ashore 
till morning. We followed his advice, and the vessel being 
quiet and the Captain and the Doctor occupied, we had a first- 
rate sleep. 

Next morning came, however, and with it a full and clear 
view of the new land whither we had come. There was the 
largest town I had ever seen, glad with a merry noise of 
trumpets and drums, which made me laugh to hear it. 

After breakfast a boat came off with a red-faced man in it, 
who, as he came alongside, hailed the Captain : 

" Hullo, WDl, my boy I so you're back again. I thought you 
were going home this cruise." 

" They've no idea of civilizing blacks in that quarter : don't 
appreciate our little endeavours. Catch hold of the man-rope, 
and take care of your precious neck, Mac. How are ye 1 
How's the market 1 How's all the Weewees ]" 
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" 0, the market's pretty good stilL What's made you so long 1 
Why, you've only half a cargo !" 

" We had to lighten ship. I'll tell you all about it by-and- 
bye. Fell in with a bull-dog. What a nerve the Doctor's got, 
Mac. It's perfectly amazing." 

** Well, out with your labour, my noble Captain ; I've no 
time to waste. Roads awful heavy, and we're going to have a 
hurricane." 

*' Is this the same one you were going to have last time I 
was here ] It strikes me one blow lasts you fellows a long 
time. I've never been here yet but what they were going to 
have a hurricane. Never saw such a place Smart's the word 
and quick's the action, then." 

The Doctor had been busy with some very thin-waisted 
French officials, who had passed the night on board. 

He now came after vs, and made us all stand in rows, while 
Mac came round and inspected us. He did me the honour to 
be favourably impressed by my personal appearance, saying, as 
he gave me a smart slap on my shoulder : *^ What's the figure )" 

" A tenner," was the answer. 

Why, that's what I used to sing in the chapel at Happy 
Island, thought I. 

^^ He's the article for the Boss," said Mac, " and cheap at 
that" 

" How many hands do you want 1" asked the Doctor. 

" Only a score this time." 

So twenty of my fellow " passengers," as they called us when 
the officials were in hearing— not including Taor6mb6, 1 was 
sorry to see — ^were told oflf. Mac took us all ashore, where 
two light drays were waiting, into which we were put and 
driven ofif ; but not before Mac's face, which had been in and 
out of a white house close by, had become alarmingly redder. 

As we went through the town, which seemed to me of pro- 
digious size, we met an army blowing trumpets and beating 
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drains^ whose rattle-ratde-ratde seemed to thrill and shake 
my inside. These, then, were the beings I had read of in the 
New Testament, and whom we had called *' SoFsis." Every- 
thing was so bright and animated and novel, after our dismal 
life on board that coffin of a ship, which now looked mQes 
away from me as she lay at anchor in the bay — I mean miles 
away from my life — that I felt qnite gay and light-hearted. 
So did we all. Nicholson was the only person or thing con- 
nected with her that I was sorry to part from. 

There were shops and hotels, and iron rails with waggons 
full of earth, and yellow coated men in numbers, shovelling the 
eartili about, and building enormous houses with countless num- 
bers of windows, and ever so many stories high. It was 
nearly as stirring a place as Uri on the arrival of the Awrcra, 
Nothing could be done there without ^^soVsis" and trumpets, and 
drums. There they were buzzing about everywhere, like flies. 

By-and-bye we wound up out of the town on a good road, and 
by a pretty stone church with a large cross on the top, whence 
came forth, as we passed the open door, a sound of loud and 
solemn singing. How I longed to enter there I How much 
at home I should have felt ! But Mac and the drivers made 
some remarks which showed me they took but little interest in 
these things. 

And then we came to a mangrove swamp. 

** Like our home," said an Uri lad and I in one breath. 

But the good road which had marched through the swamp 
was not like our home, as my dear absent friend could have 
testified had he been there. 

Mac told the drivers to wake him up at Paita, and then went 
to sleep. 

The good road took us pleasantly through a wooded country, 
half like Pombuana and half not After, I suppose, two or three 
hours' driving leisurely along we began to come upon more fre- 
quent gardens, and now then a fine sugar-cane plantation with 
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hundreds of black men at work upon them ; and I wondered 
why we had never cultivated the tomi^ as we call it, on the 
same large scale at home. 

At the verandah of a low thatched house our drays stopped 
and Mac was shaken up. This was Paita, then. A tremendously 
drunken man was careering about on a frisky horse, and trying 
ill vain to pick up his broad brimmed straw hat which lay on 
the ground. He finally gave a wild Ha ! Ha ! and rode off into 
a neighbouring swamp, where he stuck fast, and out of which 
we had to go and pull him. Mac said he was as mad as a 
march hare j but he was very rich, and that seemed to make 
amends for all his failings. 

Mac and the drivers, who were met by the French landlord 
at the door, disappeared inside, and I suppose had a good dinner. 

We had some sugar-cane given to us, very good sugaivcane, 
too, and we sucked and chewed and spat out the fibre as we so 
well knew how to do. Silence and satisfaction reigned among 
us, as we ate and watched the changing of our horses. 

Black clouds began to gather about the hills, which rose from 
the fertile plain not far before us. The signs of the sky were 
the same as in Pombuana. 

Mac and his drivers having, as I suppose, perceived the com- 
ing darkness, came hurriedly out, munching; and cramming 
their hats on their heads, jumped into their places ; whereupon 
our fresh horses started off as if they, too, had just got iip from 
dinner. 

It was not long before we were mounting up a zig'Zltg road 
into those very clouds we had beheld in the distance, for our 
way lay across the hills. 

We met with no adventure, except pours of rain, and the 
abrupt ending of the road at the foot of the hills on the other 
side ; and I considiered it fortunate that some of us did not end 
there, too, for the last two or three hundred yards were so 
frightfully steep, that we were in danger of shooting feet fore- 
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most oat of the waggon, and were actually standing up while 
we thought we were lying down. 

But the horses were accustomed to it^ and we all rolled down 
somehow or another, and were all shaken into a heap on the 
top of Mac in the front of the waggon, who began ever so many 
tremendous sentences, but was always buried alive before he 
could finish them, and nearly died of laughter again whenever 
his face reappeared on the surface, so hot that the driver de- 
clared he heard the rain hiss on it ; but I think it right to tell 
you that he was a man given to exaggeration, and not strictly 
truthful, as Mac told him, but in much plainer English. 

I have already said that the road ended at the foot of the 
hills on the other side, and if you ask me what there was 
instead, I am at a loss whether to answer you Everything, or 
Nothing. Considered roadwise there was Nothing : considered 
otherwise there was Everything. 

There was water, there was swamp, there was mud, there was 
a stunted forest of tree stumps; and there were precipitous 
banks leading down to overflowing yellow waters rushing along 
over boulder stones, and concealing unknown holes and trea- 
cherous quicksands. The plunging of our conveyances, and the 
general splashing and floundering about over stones and roots 
and into holes, made this part of the journey more like a rough 
sea voyage than anything else ; and Mac said he shouldn't come 
that road again, if he knew it, without having a set of paddle 
wheels handy. You should have seen the crooked figures cut 
by our horses and waggons. Sometimes the front legs of the 
waggon, and the hind whee — I mean the fore wheels — no, that's 
not it either; the hind — legs of the — horse, and the — front 
wheels of the — ^yes, I've got it right this time — waggon would be 
poked up into the rain on the top of a stout boulder, in the mid- 
dle of the stream, which put the fore part of the horse and the 
hinder part of the waggon, including the greater part of myself 
d others under water, presenting to a drowned world the 
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spectacle of a wreck sketched in two lines, not unlike the letter 
A; to be changed by means of a jolt, after the fashion of a (I must 
get my dictionary) — Kaleidoscope, into the familiar form of a V; 
with the horse up the opposite bank, the hind wheels of the 
waggon on the top of the boulder, and me and others on the 
top of Mac — Mac Millan ; or Rock Melon as we preferred, in 
perfect good faith, to call him. We knew what a Eock Melon 
was, and liked it ; but Mac Melon was evidently some new 
fangled kind of food, and we avoided it accordingly. 

Our great difficulty and danger, however, were stumps, which 
did their best to tear our wheels off. Mac had to get up beside 
our driver and look out for the stumps on his side while the 
driver looked out for them on the other. How they ever found 
their way across such a trackless country, and through such 
blinding rain, the water lying half a foot deep as far as we 
could see (which was not far) excited my wonder, and you 
know that we are considered pretty clever at that kind of thing 
ourselves. Perhaps they would have been as much at a loss in 
Pombuana as I was here. 

I shall tell you of the kind of place we arrived at, late in the 
afternoon, in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XL. 

STONEHENGE. 

The place at first sight looked more like the top of a floating 
wreck than a substantial dwelling. There were heaps of large 
stones about, some being sawn in sheds, others standing ready 
to be put in their places on the wall, which had risen about a 
yard above the ground, or about twenty feet above the level 
of the surrounding water. There was no work going on, and 
everything was drowned. The island on which the wreck wa9 
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stranded was the only rise to be discovered as far as the rain 
would allow the eye to reach. But that rather too well 
watered valley, sheltered by high and then invisible hills, was 
one of the most valuable tracts in the country, and (when it 
was not being drowned) was being drained. In the dry season 
it was a splendid pasture for large herds of cattle. 

Near the tumbled heaps of stone, which looked like a speci- 
men of the Northern Bokona beach, and in the mournful rain 
and absence of any fashioning hand, more like a ruin 
than a rising building — was a bamboo house with Pomboana 
thatch, but not of the leaf of the sago palm. 

Glean glass windows, and snowy white blinds, with narrow 
flower-beds in front, marked it as the house of the '' great man" 
of the place, who came to the door as we went past, and in 
whom I recognised the mounted diver after that broad- 
brimmed hat, but not so mad as on that occasion. 

This was the rich mad master of what some funny friend 
had nicknamed Stonehenge — ^a name which I did not under- 
stand the meaning of then, but can now thoroughly appreciate. 
He was French, but spoke English as well as any Englishman 
I ever heard, with perhaps a little too much "rr" in it; not 
too much for me, however, for I always thought it wanted 
strengthening in that particular, and did my own share of the 
work. 

Besides the master's, there were other " grass " houses, but 
at some little distance, including Mac's, with brown blinds — 
the drivers' without any, and ours, without either doors or win- 
clows — ^that is to say, there were door-holes and window-holes, 
but nothing to stop them up with except what our own in- 
genuity devised. The word which correctly describes them is 
stable, and instead of mangers there were bunks, lined with 
leaves instead of hay. 

Here, being a wet day, were housed two or three hundred 
men of my own poor despised colour, trying to be cheerful 
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over smoky fires. There were three of these stables, each 
holding a hundred head of labour. The horses lived close by, 
and certainly could not have felt jealous of our superior accom- 
modation. 

I shall not delay my story, now rapidly drawing to a close, 
by telling you at any length about my feelings at this time, 
but I leave it to your sympathy to imagine what they must 
have been, as bending over my hoe among the coffee-trees, I 
thought of tender Happy Island, where I had been treated as 
a man by gentle noble men ; and then to wince under the lash 
of some degraded brute in a white skin, who would be honoured 
by the company of his master's dog ! All my ingratitude rose 
like a mountain before me, and made my forehead bum, and 
sometimes stopped my hoe, while Mac's assistant — Bully Bob 
they used to call him — thought, I daresay, that the tears which 
watered the young coffee plant on which my eyes were fixed as 
he struck me, were drawn from me by his ^brutality ; but he 
was mistaken. 

It was the melting tenderness of Happy Island to which his 
roughness drove my memory back, that made me shed those 
tears. It was hard for us who liked to do everything with a 
shout and a song to plod on in enforced silence. No wonder 
they had to use the lash in order to get half-a-day's work done 
in the twelve hours. 

Take them away — three noisy ruffians — and put Bishop 
Curwen at our head, with his grand encouraging smile and a 
heart-spoken word on his lips, and the result would have been 
two days' work in one, and better done too. 

But these fellows cared as little for their masters as they did 

for us ; and we could see it. And then, to think, as I was 

always doing, of Mr. Wakefield and of Mr. Selby, men whose 

one satisfaction was to do their duty ; how they treated us ! 

Surely it was in order that I might at last see these good men 

in their true light — aye, and myself too — that God had led 

o 
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me here, into this Far Country, where my heart in its torn 
hungered for the crumbs from the Table in my Father's 
House ; but no man gave unto me. 

In short, I was allowed to see and feel myself the very suf- 
fering I had sometimes wilfully inflicted upon others. The 
lesson I was learning, while to all appearance I was merely 
becoming expert in the cultivation of coffee, was that I had no- 
thing in the world to be proud of, that I had richly deserved 
every crack of Bully Bob's mosquito of a whip, for the shame- 
ful disregard of those who had treated me better than I de- 
served, when I did not know it ; that I had been mistaken 
about everything, and everybody, including my odious self, 
whom I esteemed so highly; and I vowed a vow, resting on my 
hoe, while Bully Bob and his two mates were making them- 
selves disagreeable at a distance, that if God should ever re- 
store me to my former life, I would start anew and put the 
lesson into practice. 

That fine young coffee-tree which stood listening there 
seemed quite sympathetic, and looked pleased, as giving it 
another good hoeing about its roots, I cried, not loud enough 
for any one but God and it to hear, **lioUl arise and go to my 
Father." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

A MA.RCH HARE AND OTHEll ANIMALS. 

Mr. and Mrs., or I suppose I ought to say Mens, and Madame, 
Pannier were two very different characters, and I decidedly 
preferred the latter ; indeed, I pitied her. She was English, 
and I made a Mrs. Selby of her. 

I was sent up to the house by Mac one day — who, by the 
way, only ill-treated us when he was drunk, which was not 
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always — with a note for the master, who was out— diving 
after his hat, I suppose, or else waiting to be pulled out of the 
swamp — and she came to the door in answer to my knock« 
She looked as sad as usual, and as kind. I felt that she was 
trying not to let me see how much she liked ma I could 
see it in her sweet sorrowful eyes. She said it was quite a 
pleasure to hear the English language even on black lips, and 
told me to wait a moment, and returned with a piece of cake 
and a slice of pine-apple, which she gave me with a smile, 
telling me to eat them there, and wipe my mouth before I 
joined my fellow-labourers. 

" What is your name ? " she asked. 

*' Percy," I answered, in spite of my having intended to say 
Porno ; and rather indistinctly on account of the cake. 

'^ And so you are a Christian ? " said she, looking both sur- 
prised and pleased. 

She then asked me where I had been baptized. I told her 

as much as I could and as shortly as I could, about Happy 

Island, Bishop Curwen, Mr. Wakefield, and Mr. and Mrs. Selby. 

She interrupted me at that name, by asking, not without a 

start : 

" Are you happy here 1 " 

"' No," I answered, more shaken by this woman's tenderness 
than by a hundred heart-hardening lashes from the stoutest 
whips, which are but weakness after all. *' No, not happy, but 
it is good for me — " 

" Do they beat you, Percy 1" 

" Yes. But I know I do my best, and so I don't care." 
" Who beats you 1 Mac 1" 

" No. Bully Bob ; he is the worst," I answered quite 
gravely. 
She laughed at this, and said, " You mean Bobart — " 
^' It is all the same," said I, '^ I take it from the hand of 
God." 
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She then looked upon me in silence for a moment or two, 
but her eyes said all the time, *' You are not the only un- 
happy one here." 

At once I perceived that in her I had a friend. 

With a sigh which would not be stifled she turned to go 
away, but came back as if she had suddenly changed her mind, 
and would say what she had intended to have left unsaid. 

*' Can you manage a horse 1" she asked. 

'' That I can/' said I ; ** and should like it much better than 
hoeing the cofiee-plants." 

" Then you shall do it here, if I can manage it for us.'* 

" Thank you ! Thank you," I cried, my shyness scattered 
to the winds. " Thank you for being so like Mrs. Selby." 

" Do you know to whom you are speaking 1" she asked 
rather seriously. 

" I beg your pardon if I have been rude," said I ; " perhaps 
I oughtn't to have spoken out so to my master's wife ; but 
Mrs. Selby used to let me. We used to call her Mary ; and 
she would get angry with us for being shy and silent, and for 
hiding from her what we thought and felt." 

" And so you think I am like this good Mrs. Selby, do you 1 
Well, I will be like her also in wishing you to tell me all you 
think and feel. Now you must go, Percy ; and when they 
beat you and are unkind to you, think of me, and pray God to 
have mercy on us both." 

With the old frank Happy Island spirit full upon me, I 
stretched out my hand and said good bye. She smiled, 
allowed me to shake her delicate white hand, with its gold 
rings and flashing stones, and with a pretty nod of her graceful 
head dismissed me and closed the door. 

As I went back to my work, I kept repeating her words 
aloud, and stumbled over ruts and furrows in such a clumsy 
manner that Siama would have been confirmed in her opinion 
that I was bom to be a white man had she been there to see. 
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I was light-headed and light-hearted with joy, and felt that 
the rain and gloom had cleared away, and that there was sun- 
shine within me as well as without I looked up to heaven 
and thanked God again and again, until I became conscious 
that I was in sight of the plantation and that they would pro- 
bably think me mad. I got a terrible blowing up from Mac, 
and a lash from " Tyrannical Tommy," but it had no more eflFect 
upon me than a flea-bite. He couldn't hit my heart. 

Not long after this — ^imagine my joy — I was told that I was 
to become house servant to Mr. and Mrs. Pannier ; and a first 
rate servant I toas too, for I worked with an able body and a 
willing heart, and not without experience, having been 
** tootered " in my youth. 

Mr. Pannier, when he was in a good humour, used to shade 
his eyes when he sat down to dinner ; he said the glasses and 
the silver dazzled him so. Mr. Pannier, when he was in a bad 
humouir, used to fling said glasses and silver at my head. 
Poor Mrs. Pannier I she led a terrible life of it. I had not been 
house servant long before I had a pretty vivid conception of 
what an unpleasant kind of creature a March hare must be, 
and I was thankful that, as Mrs. Pannier said, she had never 
seen one, they were probably uncommon. To Mr. Pannier's 
madness was opposed Mrs. Pannier's meekness. I used often 
to find her alone and crying, and then she would sob out, not 
to me or to any one in particular, but to heaven and earth as 
witnesses of her trouble : 

**R6n6 " — her husband's name, which at first I confounded 
with the remarkably wet weather — "E6n6 is so terribly un- 
certain in his temper." 

Though I was really sorry for her, yet for myself I 
was as happy as a king, and dodged the glasses and the 
knives and forks with much satisfaction, and not without a 
considerable amount of fun, for between you and me, Mr. 
Pannier made very bad shots, and destroyed a great deal of 
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china. As happy as a king was I, this new life was so like the 
old : cleaning the knives, the glasses, and the silyer, scmbbing 
the floors, washing the dishes, cleaning the boots, and even 
taking castor oil when I was sick. I did it all in an unreal but 
ever present Happy Island of my own, that no one could drive 
me out of When Mr. P. was away I had many pleasant hours 
with my lonely mistress, who let me play on the piano, and 
heard me read and corrected my English, which had got 
damaged on board ship, for although Nicholson was a very 
good fellow, his English was not of the purest, and in many 
ways unfitted for the society of ladies. I used to watch the 
masons, too, building the house. The stone was brought 
from a harbour on the coast, about six miles away at the 
end of a very '* heavy road,'' an expression which sounded 
funny to me at first, and seemed almost like putting the cart 
before the horse. 

But a change came unexpectedly one day. One of the drivers 
was sick, and Mac came up to the house to know if Mrs. Pannier 
could spare '' Jimmy " (this one handle fitted us all) to go 
with him to Paita that afternoon. Of course she could, for she 
knew I should like it I showed myself so skilful that Mrs. 
Pannier took me, with Mr. P.'s consent, as her groom in her 
little carriage, when she drove round about the estate. 

They had a very handsome and roomy double " waggon," as 
they called it, which I almost worshipped, it was so beautiful 
to look at. I could see myself in the varnished pannels with 
the Pannier coat of arms on the tip of my nose. It was so 
light that I, alone, could drag it on the level, and so you may 
fancy how it would spin along behind two spanking bays, who 
had nothing to do but draw it, except to eat and sleep next 
door to us ; and their stable was certainly more weather proof 
than ours, and woe betide any Bob, Bully or otherwise, who 
dare ill-treat them. They held their heads much higher than 
we did, and had a much jollier life. 
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Mac never ascended to the dignity of that box seat, but these 
noble animals had their own driver just as we had, only he was 
kinder and spoke more gently to them. When Mr. Pannier's 
temper was less uncertain than usual he used to drive them 
himself, but everybody gave him a very wide berth, and from 
force of habit, he one day drove them into the swamp ; but 
he only laughed, and rubbed his hands together over it, while 
other people pulled them out. 

My life at Stonehenge, however, was fast coming to an end. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

I GO FOR THE DOCTOR. 

I SUPPOSE that I had been Mr. Pannier's property for about 
nine months when the circumstances occurred which I am now 
going to relate. 

Mr. Pannier was ill in bed. He had come home the night 
before — madder than any one single hare in any one month 
could ever be. I thought he would have killed us all and 
burnt the house, for he marched about the place, flourishing his 
dagger, asked for wine, and instead of pouring it into the wine 
glasses which I brought, he held it up to the light, cried ''Blood ! 
Blood 1" and flung the decanter to the other end of the room. 
Then he sat down in his chair, smoking ; but suddenly started 
up, and tossed his lighted pipe into the muslin curtains, where 
the smouldering tobacco spread, and there would have been a 
blaze, if I had not stamped it out with my bare feet. Mrs. 
Pannier always went to her own room on these occasions, 
leaving the door open to hear what was going on. 

What went on that evening was this. In a fit of jealousy — 
the worst, but not the first, I had seen — he said I was 
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always interfering with him; and that Mrs Pannier cared 
more for me than she did for him, and that he was not 
master in his own house ; that I was petted and spoilt and did 
nothing but eat and sleep, and that I should go and hoe the 
coffee plants like the rest Mr& Pannier told me never to 
answer him when he was angry, and I followed her advice. 
I had to bite my lips to do so ; for it was too bad to hear 
that I did nothing when I worked all day, and took a pride in 
keeping the rooms and furniture clean and in order, just as if 
they had been my own — or Percy Wakefield's. I think my 
silence must have provoked him, for no sooner had I stamped 
out the smouldering tobacco, at the great risk of wounding my 
feet among the fragments of glass which strewed the floor, 
than he seized me by the collar of my shirty and asked what 
I meant by saying that he was mad ! 

Afraid lest he would take the dagger, which lay on the 
table, I tossed it out of his reach, and cried out murder 
nearly as loudly as Captain Will There was nobody else in 
the house but Mrs. Pannier, who came to the door at my 
scream, and seeing the dagger on the floor near her, she 
wisely picked it up, and with a look of fear and helpless 
dismay upon her face, said : 

" Go and call Mac — quick ! For Heaven's sake I " 

" Yes,*' cried the madman, " call Mac ; he's my only friend !" 
and then he went on in French which I did not understand, 
and should not have waited to listen to, but that the louder 
he told me to go, the more he hindered me from going ; his 
grasp of my neck tightening to a most unpleasant degree, 
while he gurgled out, as if there were blood in his throat : 

" Go ! you mad monkey ! I know you are mad, for you 
think I am, 1 know you do, and that assures it Gall Mac ! 
My friend, mon ami Mac !" 

" I will, sir," I said, " I want to go, if you will leave 
hold of my collar." 
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'' Allez ! " he startled me by roaring in my ear, and at the 
same moment launched me on my journey thence with a shove 
of his hot damp hand and a kick of his unsteady foot. 

** Gro ! take your mother with you, and never let your black 
skin cloud my eyes again ! We'll have no mad monkeys here. 
Mad 1 Mon Dieu 1 Mon Dieu !" 

Mac was called and grumbled terribly at this extra work. 

Next morning early the '' waggon " was got ready, and Mac 
told me I had to go and see Mrs. Pannier. I went. Pale and 
trembling, but calm, she told me that I was to go in the carriage 
with the coachman for the doctor, who lived a few miles off. 

" This," said she, giving us a note, " is for the doctor, whose 
house is some little way from the road. The coachman will 
direct you. Doctor Angot" 

" Very well," said I ; " and when shall I wash up and do my 
work r 

" I will do it to-day. You will not be back early. Wait a 
minute I Now, this note is for yourself. Don't open it until 
you leave the carriage and are alone on your way to the doctor's 
house. Then read it carefully, and do as it bids you. Now, 
Percy, you can go." 

It was a fine dry day, and instead of a waste of water 
bristling with stumps, we drove slowly over a soft green plain, 
not ^vithout the stumps, of course, but it was much easier to 
steer clear of them when there was no driving rain. ** Mad 1" 
exclaimed the coachman, as we floundered across a stream, and, 
expressing the very thought I had in my own mind, ** Who but 
a crazy Frenchman would evjer come to live in such an un- 
created place as this f If he comes himself he shouldn't drag 
others along with him." I understood *' others " to mean Mrs. 
Pannier. " The Doctor's house is handy compared with this 
here mad Pannier's. Hold up. Napoleon ! " 

The Doctor's house, which Mrs. Pannier had forgotten I had 
been to before, was cut off from the road by two pastures of con- 
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siderable extent There was a naiwraL road leading throng 
several quagmires to the back door, but the caadunan said 
'* Hang him if he took his horses round there.'' 

'^ You're a light weighty Jimmy, and your legs are young. 
I'm going to set you down at the gate, and tell the Doctor the 
road's too heavy, and I ain't coming no nearer. Got the 
mississes (I hope I have put enough esses in it) Billy Ducks t" 

^* No/' I said, '' I didn't see them ; she only gave me a letter." 

" Well, ain't that a Billy Ducks 1 How some folks's eddi- 
cation is neglected, to be sure. And, lookee here, here's twenty 
francs and a list of things you're to get at the shop just beyond 
the Doctor's. Savvy 1 And if the missis owes them anythink, 
why you're to pay it. Them's my orders. Comprennyf 

" Yes," said I, " I understand." 

" Why don't you say ' Wee mounseer,' like a gentleman t 
Here we are. Now down you get, and quick you trayel, and 
back you come, for I won't wait ; no not if it was Queen 
Victoria's own particular private sawbones himselfl" 

Mr. Coachman spoke in a very different key when his master 
or his '' missis" was about, being the most alert and civil ser- 
vant I ever had the privilege of admiring ; but, beginning with 
Mac, he considered the rest of the establishment his inferiors^ 
his horses being the only creatures that he ever allowed upon 
an equality. The idea of their fatiguing their magnificent 
limbs to save a nigger's legs, or of their running the risk of 
catching cold waiting for a doctor ! Not if he knew his own 
position and theirs. 

Down I climbed, and was soon over the gate, and on my way 
to Doctor Angot's at a great rate ; but as soon as I had a high 
plantation of cane between me and the coachman I slackened 
my speed, took out the second note, and stood still to read it. 

As well as I can remember, what it said was this : 

" Your master has told you to go. I tell you so too. You 
have nothing to do but to obey us. The twenty francs are my 
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present to jou. The coachman's list was an innocent decep- 
tion. Tell the Doctor not to keep the waggon waiting for 
you. Now, the world is before you and God will guide you 
Home. I am sorry for my sake, but rejoice for yours. I wish 
I could help your fellow-labourers. Tell your Bishop and he 
will see justice done. Good bye till we meet again. If you 
love me you will destroy this." 

'^ Meet again ! What does she mean f ' I said to myself, as 
I walked quickly on, " in heaven, perhaps ; but how can we 
ever meet again on earth V* 

The Doctor was busy in his garden. He read the note and 
said he would wash his hands and go at once. 

'' Mrs. Pannier told me to tell you not to wait for me, sir, 
Good morning.*' 

" Good morning, my boy." 

I went on to the shop where I was known, and bought 
some biscuits. The old woman of the little shop was always 
kind to us, and knowing that we did not fare sumptuously 
every day, gave me double weight, and some bon-bons into the 
bargain. 

It was not very far, as I thought, from there to Paita ; but 
I determined to try and go round Paita, and join the Noumea 
road on the other side. My object was to work my passage 
somewhere as a sailor, and trust to God to bring me home at 
last. 

I had long made up my mind to use all fair means to get 
away from that house of bondage. I kept continually saying 
to myself, and meaning it literally too : ''I will arise and go 
to my Father ;" feeling sure that my Father would open some 
way of escape, and I watched for it accordingly, watched every 
joint in things as they happened, until I heard the voice say 
clearly: "Go I" 

How wonderfully it had come to pass 1 How free 1 how 
hopeful I felt I I wished I had taken better notice of the road 
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though; but the deluge of rain* had prevented that^ and hid 
quite changed the aspect of it 

From the top of the hills I hoped to get a good wide view 
of the many roads which met and branched away again aft 
Paiba — ^many of them ending at no great distance in an uncaft 
bank, against which the pick-axe and shovel rested eveiy 
noon and night, when the roadmakers retired to their camp 
close by. The hills however had their night-caps on (over 
their ears), as the people used to say, and I could see nothing 
till I got nearly down on the other side. One little thing I had 
not thought of, and that was the great difference in time occu- 
pied by riding and walking; and instead of Paita not being 
far, I seemed to be pushing it away from me as I went along. 

Every fresh deserted camp only showed me how mnch 
farther off it was than I had expected. In one of these 
desolate habitations I spent a very comfortable night, enjoying 
the size and quietness of my bedr/)om. I said my prayers, toOy 
more to my own satisfaction, and tried to think myself out of 
the godless associations I had been surrounded with of late, 
and to gather up the fragments of the Happy Island life that 
still remained. I, myself, had learned to swear, and had for- 
gotten to pray, so surely do evil communications corrupt good 
manners. 

At the same time, whether from obstinacy or natural con- 
trariness, it was when I found myself among godless people 
that, feeling my little stock of goodness to be in danger, I 
hung on to it the more dearly, and my pride made me always 
ready to correct in others what I knew to be wrong. Bat 
when, as at Happy Island, I breathed a godly air, then I felt 
in no way responsible for the good; there were so many 
people to take care of it for me, and a little badness could not 
do any harm where there were so many things to check it. 
So that I am afraid that even my goodness had its roots in 
the perversity of human nature. 
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Next morning I was up at day-light, ate a biscuit and drank 
at the spring. At mid-day I saw by the houses and the planta- 
tions growing thicker that I must be near Paita, and branched 
off from the main road, in order to avoid the inn where there 
might be people ready to capture and return one of Mr. Pannier's 
runaway niggers. It was so pleasant to be free that the pros- 
pect of having to wander a mile or two out of the way did not 
discomfort me at all. 

The natives of the Island would always feed me and give me 
shelter, although they objected to us as interfering with their 
prosperity and for taking work out of their hands ; but the reason 
we were imported was because work and their hands had quar- 
relled. I could only understand about one word out of every 
twenty that they spoke; but our common colour was a tie 
between us. 

If it had not been for this dread of the natives of the island, 
I think a good many of Mr. Pannier's " hands " would have 
taken advantage of the general confusion to run ; but we always 
disliked to trust ourselves to the tender mercies even of the 
people a few miles distant from our own doors ; and I should 
have been as they, but for my travels and experiences. 

This branch road was the most deserted kind of road I 
ever saw — not a village nor a house nor a human being for 
miles. 

At length I came upon a native village, where I found a fellow 
who could speak a wonderful mixture of what I suspected was 
not good French, and what I knew to be bad English, but 
who was never at a loss for a word, because he filled up all the 
gaps with his own language, and there is no excuse for a man's 
hesitating under such circumstances. 

I made out from his signs, rather than from his words, that 
there was a house not far off which did not belong to a ' Wee 
Wee.' He spat on the ground as he said the word, as if he saw 
ail imaginary Wee Wee before him. This was their name for 
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the Frenchmen, of whom they were by no means fond. Tbey 
fed me, and gave me some tobacco, and I departed. 

Thought I, 111 walk on and see if I can buy a little more ship 
biscuit at this house which does not belong to a Wee Wee, and 
perhaps they can tell me my way back to tiie high road. 

Towards evening, I beheld on the left hand side of the way 
a little white lonely house, with comfortable-looking smoke car- 
ling up out of its low chimney, and a cart and horses before the 
door. 

I hurried on, and when I got nearer I saw that it stood at a 
comer where another and better road crossed the grass-grown 
way which I had been lately following. 

You shall hear more about the little white house in the next 
chapter. Rest a while. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

SOMEBODY. 

I FIND that getting to the end of my Story is like getting to 
Paita. I have been there in my mind already ; but that was 
like driving : now we have to walk. 

As I drew near the little cosy-looking house I beheld a sight 
which made me pause, and look back with satisfaction on the 
wide expanse of level country behind me. 

Outside the house, at the back, and under a thatched 
verandah on each side of the door, was a bench. On one of 
these benches was a good-sized tub, very suggestive of washing- 
day at Happy Island. This I bore very well ; but out of the 
door, as I beheld, there came — what ? That was the question. 
It was dressed in dazzling white, and wore its shirt as I had 
longed to wear mine when shirts and I first met If you wear 
a shirt at all, what is the good of tucking half of it out of sight, 
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especially if it be of a gorgeous colour or envy-breeding pattern? 
So far I approved and was attracted. But the creature could 
not be human, for it had a tail, a long black tail, hanging down 
to its white heels. This I scarcely liked, and advanced no 
further. I would see more of its behaviour. This was easily 
done ; in fact I saw too much of it at once. It was too liberal 
with it. Quicker than I could wink it doubled itself up and 
flung itself against the weatherboards that shut in one end of 
the verandah, and came down bouncing like a ball, and then 
slap it went again with its white feet flat against the boards — 
all legs and arms and dangling tail. 

This was what I could not stand. This was too much of its 
behaviour. This made me pause and consider with satisfaction 
the open plain behind me ; this answered the question ; what 
it was Tiot ? Not human. That was certain. 

I filled my eyes full of the plain, and then turned them 
round again, open just wide enough to let in a very little bit of 
its behaviour ; but I didn't see any. Perhaps it had no more. 
I shouldn't wonder. It could not have lasted long at that 
rate. 

I opened my eyes wide, and there was — nothing. If it had 
any behaviour left it had taken it away, probably into the house. 
No, probably is too strong; possibly is the word. There could be 
nothing probable about the behaviour of such a thing as that. 
I looked to see the little house burst with so much behaviour in 
it, but it stood it, and I thought that perhaps I could stand 
it too. 

I advanced again, and hurried on until I turned the comer, 
and stood before the front door. 

It was getting dark, but there was light enough and to spare 
for one thing, and that was to convince me that if I had to 
choose between the front of that little house and the back of 
it, as more easy to be stood with or without open country be- 
hind me, I should have chosen the back, behaviour and all, as 
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positively soothing in comparison to the front, as it revealed 
itself there in the sinking sunlight 

Here, there was no Behaviour : only an Inscription. Only ! 

It had evidently suffered from the want of a careful writing- 
master. Taken individually, the letters were an ugly, slipshod, 
ragged, drunken lot, troubled with mountainous country. 
Taken as a whole, it appeared to be in a tremendous huny, 
and wanted you to let it go, because somebody objectionable 
was expected round the comer every minute. Taken indivi- 
dually, there was something approaching to behaviour on the 
part of the last 0, which had got flattened up against the 
frame, just as it was bolting off into the plain. Taken as a 
whole, its chances of escape were poor, if any. It was while I 
was trying to take it as a whole, and feeling that I was taking 
an unfair advantage of it, that I heard behind me these re- 
markable words : 

" Now that's what I calls dooced mean, young Soot-bag ." 

I turned round and who should I see standing there, struck 
dumb with amazement, and clasping a large round water-melon 
in his hands, like a second stomach, but Gookee, my own dear old 
dirty Gookee ? I was so bewildered with surprise and joy 
that I could only open my eyes and mouth to their utmost 
roundness, and stare as speechless as Gookee. 

" Hit's Polly Hone Goo as done it. Don't tell me ! Wot 
did I say wen I wrote it? Wot was my words wen I tuk up my 
haybode in this 'ere wilderness o' sin ? Wy, Hi says — this 'ere 
shall be my Hinn Scripshun. Hi'U write it up above the door, 
han then — ^mark me, Pomer — han then wen E — ^that's you — 
you understand — wen E comes along thes 'ere way, 'E'll peer- 
oose it, I say& Polly Hone Goo, Hi takes me 'at hoff ter yer I" 

"Gookee," I said, "it is (Jod who has done it alL You 
know it is." 

"Well, Pomer, you'll A«Bcuse me, but More Blew!" he 
paused to let me feel the full effect of it, "More Blew! Ow 'e 'ave 
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growed. Bamboo hain't nothink at all to it — wat I meantersay 
was, * The Lord be praised — Haymen 1' " 

" Amen," said I, catching it from Cookee. 

'* Han on'y to think that I tuk 'im for a genooine soot-bag 



" And what's that, pray ?" asked I, laughing. 

" W'y, hit's wot I mention wen Hi aloods to the natives of 
this 'ere country. Han', says I to mysel' has I come hup in 
the rear, Hi says — dam'd liif there hain't one of them mean 
fellers a taking it out o' my board for nothink — what does E 
think as the next chap 11 av to read, hif 'E goes on o' that 
way ? Hi '11 take her down and put her hinside, hif they're 
mean enough to come han' learn the langidge graytooitus. But, 
bless yer, Pomer, read it, han' welcome." 

" The second line puzzles me rather." 

" Grow'd I grant ye — but no scholard. Why, take it has it 
his. See them two Hars ?" 

" Yes, even in this bad light — they're plain enough." 

" Well, then, dont go a puzzlin' your 'ed has to wot it may 
be. Con-sider wot it is. Where there's two hars o' that mag- 
nitoode stuck close up agin one another — ^givin' so much har, 
at once — why, Hi calls it Harry. Hi can't call it nothing helse. 
Hit's my way of halloodin to my Chris'en name. The rest's a 
picter; likeways to be considered has it his." 

" Mug r said I. 

"Grow'd, has before; but nowhere's hin respec of heddi- 
cation. Mug ? Why Pomer, Pomer, where's yer heyes ?" 

" Pot, then," said I. 

** Hand you 'av my second name, 'Arry Pot, hand you has 
7m hentire. Did yer take notice o' the punctooashin V* 

" Why, yes, indeed I did, Cookee ; there is a great deal of 
it. I mistook it for flies at first." 

" Hentry, Mounseer Pomer ! has the Weewees puts it, han 

hill explain the punctoohayshin." 

p 
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A lamp was lighted inside just tiien, and it shone through a 
written notice in the window, that was a very long way from 

right : 

" Henter man, han henter Beest, 
Yer gits the most han yer pays the leest. 
Polly Honegoo— she's the Boy, 
Henter ere han ere henjoy. 
Hinglish Lessings given to Hall 
Nations cheap Hinside. 
Heasy hon Pari fronsy. 
My hone composure his this Lot 

Bellow you has me (has per 2d Line of Hinn Scripshin), 

RRy poT." 

" Good Heeveny, Bossy " said a squeaky voice, as we 

went in. 

" Pomer — hallow me — ^Har Sam ! — Har Sam — Pomer ! Now 
you has each other correc'. Har, you perceive Pomer, Har ! 
Got one at last, you see. Nothing like perseverance ! " 

It was the creature so terribly given to behaviour. 

Seeing that I was surprised and puzzled, he explained : 

" This 'ere, Pomer, his Chiny, wot Hi hoffen tell you about 
aboard ship, when me and you was chums together, han 
afore your heddication were neglected. Hi bruk 'im, Pomer. 
There's another of 'em yet ; but 'E haint at 'ome. Hi chose 
'im hon account of his name as bein' sootable to the business. 
Hung Fat they calls 'im — as pretty a name for the Hinn an' 
Heatin' ouse line, as hever I 'eerd. Han' now my dear hold 
chum young Pomer, hafore we comes to the Punctoohayshin, 
we'll 'av supper." 

We went into a tolerably long and rather narrow room where 
there were some little tables with four chairs, and a jug of water 
each. The air was laden with a most savoury odour, filling me 
with delightful anticipations. 

The homely comfort and satisfaction of heart at finding my- 
self once more with an honest friend, together with the pleas- 
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ant prospect of a good meal, called forth my thankfulness and 
wonder at the special care and guidance which had brought me 
here. 

Mrs. Pannier was right. I should be guided home. 

" Wot's yer got Sammy? " asked Cookee of his waiter. 

'^ 'Ot roast dog, Bossy ; and a cold cove's 'At 

^' Kobert Samuel ! — ^for such I believes your name to be, has 
perwided for yer by your grandfathers and grandmothers — or 
perhaps Kichard — say Ear, for safety — ^Har Samuel) Hi'd 
like to know if you calls that ere pronuncyation. Begard the 
feelins of your Tooter." 

•* Dok, Bossy, Dok." 

'^ Duck, Har Sam, Duck ; han let's have it. Veet ! Veet I 
Han' nex' time has you as hoccasin to mention it — ^halood as 
cold Carve's 'Ed." 

" Han' now Pomer, for wot me and you is about to r^eceive 
— hetcettery. Hi hallus keeps up the custom." 

Cookee — my real dear old Cookee — was dressed in trousers 
and shirt, the bosom open and the sleeves rolled up. He was 
fatter than ever, and suffered terribly from the heat, insomuch 
that he steamed almost as freely as the duck which K. Sam (as 
I should then have written it, but Ah Sam, as he wrote it him- 
self) quickly set before us. 

'* Roast duck lies 'eavy on one's langidge, Pomer, don't it ? " 
said he, alluding to the sudden silence which had fallen upon 
us, and which had proved fatal to the duck. 

*' I have so much to think about and to be thankful for," 
said I, *' that I don't feel inclined to talk. It is all so wonder- 
ful." 

" 'Tis, Pomer, 'tis," replied Cookee, preparing to smoke. " Hi 
hallus said so. Hi'd like to know wot himH wonderful, if 
you come to that ? Hallood, Pomer, halloed — hi'm listening. 
Tell us ow it come to he so wonderful. Tell yer hold Tooter, 
little mate, tho' Ug^s the word now, hain't it ? You'll hexcuse 
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me, Pomer. Once upon a time, says you : that's the way to 
begin a story. Now she's alight and drawin' hand I'm ready 
for yer." 

So I told him my whole story from the time that he left us. 
He interrupted me by all sorts of comical exclamations, and, 
looks of amazement, asked a host of difficult questions, made 
various moral and religious observations, and finally went to 
sleep with his pipe in his mouth. 

Directly I stopped he woke up, opened his mouth, dropped 
his pipe on the table, denied emphatically that lie had been 
asleep, and declared that it was as good as a book, and that he 
must have another pipe on the strength of it. 

When he had refilled and relighted I told him that I wanted 
to get on to the coast, and to go as a sailor in some ship in the 
hope of getting back to Happy Island. He said that he thought 
he could manage it for me ; but that I must stay with him a 
while and rest, or he would never forgive me. 

It was past one by an old rattle of a ship's clock which hung 
over the door, when he showed me to a clean little room and 
bed, blessed me, and said he felt proud to have me under his 
roof. He was a gentleman, if ever there was one on this earth. 

Before I went to bed I sat thinking and wondering over it all : 
wondering what they were thinking, doing, and saying then 
in Happy Island and in Pombuana, and if ever I should see 
them all again. 

I wondered too what they were sa3dng and doing at Stone- 
henge — and in the midst of my wonderings I found myself on 
my knees, for my thoughts had turned to prayer and praise. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

A LITTLE BIT OF CHINA. 

Ah Sam and I struck up a very pleasant acquaintance, and 
when Hung Fat came back in a few days from some village 
where he had gone on an errand, we often had great fun 
together, and I witnessed a great deal more of their behaviour, 
but chiefly during the absence of " Bossy." 

Ah Sam was the strongest young fellow I had ever seen. He 
said he was seventeen, and that the reason the Chinese were so 
much healthier than the Weewees and the English was because 
they had such good nurses, teachers, and doctors. He had 
been a doctor's servant in China, and used to feel our pulses 
and tell us our weak points. The way he used to jump off the 
ground, and batter the soles of his shoes against the weather- 
boards, was merely to show what he would do if any Weewee 
attacked him. He knew exactly where to strike a man with 
his fore-finger, so as to knock all the wind out of him. I was 
the man once. And then he had a plan for poking a fellow's 
eyes in with this same fore-finger. "Me no want nify," he 
used to say. Another part of his behaviour was to stand and 
hammer the wall with his bare fist, as if his hand had been 
made of iron instead of flesL His great strength was his 
pride, and he was a fine, fierce, honest, intelligent — ^I was a 
clod beside him — friendly fellow. He was something so dif- 
ferent from anything I had ever seen before that I was quite 
fascinated by him. He had only one grief that I could dis- 
cover, and that was the shortness of his finger nails. Hard 
work had worn them all down, and he thought it a terrible 
state of degradation for one of his rank to be in ; but as they 
were still about an inch long, I could not sympathise with him. 
as deeply as he expected. 
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Mr. Pot had some few acres of land, and wp three used to 
work there, sometimes under his own superintendence. Besides 
this, we had to take it in turns to wait on travellers who wanted 
refreshment, and who were chiefly miners on their way to and 
from some silver mines which had been lately opened. There 
were also now and then gentlemen travellers, owners of property, 
surveyors, and men learned in rocks, metals, flowers, birds, and 
creeping things. 

Gookee told me I had better keep myself as snug as possible, 
and he cut and parted my hair and dressed me out anew, so that 
I should not have been easily recognised. 

In the evenings we three used to study English out of Hung 
Fat's book, while Cookee stood with his hands in his pockets, 
and spoke like an authority on grammar and pronunciation. 
He would also impart to us any new French phrase which he 
had lately picked up. He never kept more than one in use at 
a time. The new one always displaced the old one, and had 
to do the work of all the former ones and its own too. When 
it was about a week old I doubt whether anybody would have 
recognised it, Cookee had put so many new sounds and mean- 
ings into it. When he was out, / was tutor. 

Hung Fat was the best scholar of the two. They could both 
read and write their own language, which made me look upon 
them with respect and wonder, and gave rise to a feeling of 
thankfulness that I had not been bom in China. 

H. F. had been to a Mission School in Canton, and knew 
who Adam and Eve were. He had also a dim perception that 
our Saviour was some one very great and good. 

Cookee appears to have confined his religious instruction to 
the two important facts that Heaven is z^^stairs, and Hell doum^ 
stairs, and so long as they didn't forget that he was satisfied. 

Doubts would trouble him at times, and then the first one of 
the lads he met would be sure to be pounced on with the 
question, and be told that he was already half way down 
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stairs, if he didn't answer it. He approached die subject 
mysteriously, and in a solemn whisper with me one day : 

*'Pomer — ^youll hexcuse me— but hi considers it doo to 
your moral bein to hinquire has to wots hupstairs f ' 

As the house was only one story high, I said I didn't know 
that there were any stairs, which so shocked him that he 
opened his eyes wide upon me, shook his head hopelessly over 
my condition, and went out, muttering: ''Down I morally 
hand hintylectooally, down !" 

I consider the Chinese language to be worse than English ; 
and at first I thought it was bad EnglisL It sounded like a 
continual beating of pots and pans, and tumbling down of fire- 
irons, with the occasional ding-dong of a cracked belL 

They told me that when Cookee first took them he was 
always scolding th^n for swearing, and said he would not 
allow bad language on his premises. 

I found out Uiat they had a few words like outbl There 
was dog for instance. That was the same, kau ; and I have 
had it explained to me since, that it is because we both thou^t 
that animal says " kau, kau, kau," when it barks, instead of 
''bow, wow, wow," as you do, Then tiiere was mosquito, 
which we called miftv, and they tndn ; and nj^au is their word 
for fish-hook, just as it is with the Mariannsa people. Our w<»d 
foTfudiMmma; thm^moorni^. They say jw for t^xath; we say 
poh^ with a few mtben whidi I hare not time to tell you of, 
and yon, I daresay, have not time to hear. 

But I must tell yon of one little thing which, small as it 
was, pleased me rery mnch* 

Teaching and acfaooling in any shape were a pleasore to me, 
because it was to much like Happy Island oocapalim; but 
what I partiodailj Mean was this : 

We wen leading wome seotenees about God ; His bemg good, 
and giealv and kind, and wise; and as I read it out for them 
to imitate^ All Sam looked «p and 
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** This good lesson. I see you heap likee. You give good 
sound," 

He was right I had been reading it as though I meant and 
felt it, as indeed I did. 

It is now time to tell you of what happened to me when I 
left dear old Gookee's, and how I prospered further on my 
journey home. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

GOOD BYE. 

" Pomer," said Cookee to me one morning, when I had told 
him that I intended to go on again, " Pomer," said he, " Hi'm 
dead agen the sailorin' business." 

"What fori" I asked, an expression which had already 
taken the place of why, owing to the evil communications of 
Ail Sam and Ah Fat. 

" You see that ere chap wot come in last night ? Well E tell 
me as 'ow them there yaller jackets hin Noomeer — " 

" What, those men that were always shovelling earth and 
making roads 1" 

" Hand commonly hallooded to has conwix 1 says you. 
Them's them, Pomer, han' wot's more, they've been hup to 
their Uttle games agen.'' 

" They didn't seem to have much time for games," I said, 
" with those soldiers looking after them." 

" Hextinguished !" sighed Cookee, " Blow'd out — han goin 
down. When I says little games. Hi aloods. Hif it was a 
goin hinto the Hinn Scripshin, why, I'd mention it has ookin 
of it, cutting han running, hexcapin " 

" Well, and what has that got to do with me ? I'm not a 
conwic," said I, rather impatiently; "0 do let me go, Cookee !" 
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** TbM^M wot him m wofkm' round to. Take tame. Wot's 
that got to do witli me! nys you. Wy — ^HeYeiythmk. 
There ! Now yoa hms it fiodl an' £ur. Yer see these 'ere little 
games thej pot the hig Weewees hon the bee 1000— do yon 
take me, ICoonaea* Porno:! Hester too comprenny sucker 
je dee ! " 

^Noy I don't comprenny; if that is what you mean, 
Cookee." 

** Well, hill tell yer. Yer mi^t jist as soon git away hin a 
balloon, has try to git away aboard a wesseL What for ! says 
you. Wy, for this 'ere, says I — Cos hanyone wot wants to 
leave this ere blessed place as to go and give hin 'is name 
han' 'ay it stuck hup hin public — fishin' they calls it, for some 
reason best be known ter their own selves — for forty-hate 'ours. 
Han they're so fond of yer, that hif yer leaves without doo 
notice, wy — they'd— collar yer — ^haboard, ban' bring yer back 
agin. 

*'What ever am I to do then!" said I, feeling terribly 
hopeless. 

** That likeways his wot Hi'm a workin' round ta My had> 
wice to you, my little mate, but grow'd, though hedicationally 
a hinfant in arms, is this ere — take to the 'otel business." 

" How am I to begin !" 

" Gro slow, Pomer, take arf a turn a stem, han you'll fetch. 
Yer don't know my hold friend B. B., do yer! No, says you. 
Now Hi'm a goin' to write a note a hintrodoociu' hof you to 
the same — the same has me, Pomer. Hi can't say no more than 
that. The same has me — ^that's 'im, you know ! You can 
trust B. B. has hif he wore your father. His that clear f ' 

« Quite," said I, " and very kind of you to think of this." 

" Wot's more, Hill do it now. There's a team a comin' from 
the mines to-morrow momin' has 11 take you within the toss 
of a pancake of B. B.'s door. Walk in ban' there you bar." 

Cookee wrote his note with a large lead pencil on a small 
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piece of wood. When he had concluded it he hung the note 
round my neck like a label. It bore the words : — 

" Pursy Pomer — B. B. Hi scent *im. Do heverythink yer 
can, han oblege RRRY. Hen Bee, that's me." 

Next morning, with the inconsistency of human nature, I was 
quite chokey at the thought of going away and leaving mj 
dear, dear, kind old friend, and my two pleasant companions, 
whom I had found out were, in spite of their behaviour, not 
only human, but very far superior to me in intellect (I know 
Cookee thought so too), and whose perseverance began where 
mine left off. It had been a happy little life time, and I only 
found out how much I had settled down to it and enjoyed it 
when I had to come away. 

The teamster came, and only my Happy Island friends could 
have been more thoughtful and more tender than this good- 
hearted old man. He gave me spare clothes and a little money, 
embraced me, said a kind of grace over me, and made us both 
cry with his long and quavering Hay-men ! 

Just as I was lifting my leg to climb up into the waggon he 
grew more solemn than ever, and whispered huskily, ^' Haddoo, 
Pomer, Haddoo, Haddoo; han' if they hever wants a good 
plain cook han baker, hallood, Pomer, halloed — ^to — to presint 
company his alius hexpected. Trust B. B. has you trust hin — 
wot's hupstairs, Pomer % Now try again !" 

*' Heaven," said I, smiling and sobbing both together. 

"Grow'd, likeways himproving. Hup with yer han' hoff 
yer goes. Hup's the word, hain't it hold chum ? Hexcept in 
a waggon, says you, were the word his— down and snug. 
HotherwaySy Hup 1" 

Cookee stood by the door with a very old and heavy pair of 
sea boots, one in each hand, ready to be heaved after me for 
good luck. 

" Now, Mike," said he to the driver, " wen Hi says three ! 
hoff you goes. Ready 1 One — two — thr 1 " 
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Before he got three oat, his arms, which had begnn to 
swing the boots, were seized and pinned down to his sides, 
while two shrill voices cried oat — 

'' By-an'-bj, Bossy ! Me want speakee mj fiend, Ah Po," 
which made two bars according to Cookee's calculation. 

In a twinkling, a coaple of pairs of legs and arms were 
up in the waggon. Each of them took one of my hands 
and shook away, while Ah Fat (number three, only Cookee 
would never allow it), did the talking. 

** Ah Po, you welly good number-one man. We too much 
solly you go away. Tou give good soun'. Heap thank-y 
you." 

As they both said this, they each slipped two francs and a 
half into my hands, and went overboard like a pair of super- 
fluous wheela 
<< One — ^two — three i" shouted Cookee, and away I went 
Sitting down on the floor of the waggon I turned my face 
back towards my little home. 

First one boot, and then the other, flew after me, followed by 
the two '^ Hars," head over heels, as if they had been thrown 
after me too. This was the last I saw of their behaviour ; and 
as I looked at it, and at Cookee waving his hat like a frantic 
windmill in the distance, my lips quivered with the bitterness 
of parting, and my eyes began to smart and swim. I found 
that the last of it was as hard to stand as the first of it ; and I 
turned to gase with anything but satisfaction then upon the 
open empty plain before me. 

Ah Sam! Ah Fat i The uncouthness of these names, which 
always seemed to want a note of exclamation after them, had 
been overgrown and hidden by the trailing tendrils of my torn 
affection. One reason of my attachment to them was that they 
were strangers in that land as well as L 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE HOTEL BUSINESS. 

Mike was a very pleasant fellow, the first Irishman I . had 
ever met. He talked incessantly, and told me one funny story 
after another, till my sides ached. 

The treatment the English language received at the hands, 
or rather mouths, of my China ^' fiends," Cookee, and Mike, led 
me to ponder on its toughness, seeing that it could go through 
so much and live ; not being then acquainted with any of the 
dead languages. 

Thus I had not much time to fret over the separation from 
my kind friends in the little wayside inn. But I recollect 
thinking that I had rather be the one going away than the one 
left behind, when two friends must part ; and then I thought 
of Diara, who had gone away, and I wondered where he was, 
and if he knew what I was doing. 

Our road did at last join the main highway, beyond Paita a 
long distance. We travelled faster when we got off the soft 
ground on to the hard road, and then my wonder at the tough- 
ness of language changed into wonder at the toughness of 
the human body and bones. 

If I attempted to speak, I bit my tongue, or clashed my 
teeth together, so Mike and I allowed the clatter of the waggon 
to have it all to itself. At last I had to stand up, being con- 
vinced that it was the only way to ensure being ever able to 
sit down again. Nothing but this never ceasing shaking and 
clatter happened all the way to Noumea. We stopped once 
or twice, and I held the reins from inside the cart while tAike 
delivered his messages and parcels. 

It was late in the afternoon when Noumea began to spring 
up round about us. How I drank in the first breath of air that 
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blew into our faces, straight from the steep blue misty ocean : 
the beginning of that same blue water which dashed against 
the cliffs at Happy Island ! 

I felt that if I only had a little boat, and was once out on 
the free waves, that I could find my way there. That dis- 
tressing feeling of being so far off ceased at the first glimpse of 
the continuous sea. 

We passed the merciful open church, with its lamps and 
music, and then wound down into the midst of the town. In 
a few minutes we drew up at the iron verandah of a two- 
storied iron house in a side street. 

Here was another inscription, but not half so interesting as 
Cookee's. It was in no hurry, and there was nobody objec- 
tionable expected round the comer. The letters stood as 
straight and regular as if they had spent their life in the con- 
tinual contemplation of soldiers, as they probably had. 

Their duty was to inform the public that the building they 
adorned was none other than the International Hotel — ^Pro- 
prietor, Mr. Benjamin Bang; and this they did in a stiff 
matter-of-fact way, as if they took no interest in it. There 
was no playfulness about them, and I could not help comparing 
them unfavourably with Mike, who told me to come down and 
be delivered, as if I had been the last parcel ; being indeed duly 
labelled. Mr. Benjamin Bang, a short, fat, well-dressed, gold- 
chained, loud-voiced man, read my label, roared with laughter, 
said it was Pot all over, took me and shook me roughly, but 
kindly, by my wooly hair^ said he would see to it, and told 
another black fellow, called Sambo, to give me some supper. 

I couldn't help giving Mike two francs, who said he would 
drink my health, and wished I might live till the tail of my 
coat knocked my brains out. I thanked him for his good 
wishes and pleasant company, and we parted. 

The International Hotel was a strange place. It was all of 
iron, and rattled like a Frenchman's r's. Down stairs was the 
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office ; where men of all nations smoked, spat, and drank, and 
sometimes quarrelled and fought ; also the long dingy dining 
room, off which opened the private rooms of Mr. and Mr& 
Bang. Upstairs there was a hard uncomfortable sitting room, 
and a number of the tiniest bedrooms I had ever seen, not 
much larger than Percy's cage at Sagal^a, but these were ovens 
instead of cages. Each had two beds, one yard apart, with a 
strip of carpet between them, ending in a chair and a window. 
At the foot of one bed was a small table with a sugar basin 
and a milk jug on it, which Sambo had been taught to call a 
wash stand. You could open the door with one hand and wet 
your face with the other easily. 

Then the people : they were as peculiar, and for the most part 
as uncomfortable, as the house. They slept most of the day, and 
drank and shouted and blasphemed most of the night. But 
there were some respectable men staying there too; for the 

other hotel was well, never mind. I noticed, also, that the 

shabbily-dressed people were the best behaved. 

Mr. Bang was the loudest, noisiest, and worst swearer of 
them all, being likewise the best dressed man among them. 
His laugh made the house rattle as if it was laughing too. 
The only person Mr. Bang feared was Mrs. Bang ; and she was 
as weak and thin as he was strong and stout. 

When he would be in the very height of a perfect thunderstorm 
of oaths, which made me tremble, Mrs. Bang would say in a quiet 
meek way : " Ben ! I won't have it, it's wicked ; " and straight- 
way it passed off in a roar of laughter, and with a good-hum- 
oured, " Very well, my dear, then you shomH have it; but these 
niggers vex me so that I forget myself." She always had a 
good word for us ; but she was not what I should call a lady. 
Sambo was a native of the island, but spoke bad English as 
well as I did. There were three other black fellows in the 
house, two from Santa Clara, but not from our part of it, and 
the other from some island close at hand. The place swarmed 
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with us. All the servants were black ; and I tried hard to find 
out where Taor6mb6 had been taken to, and the other Pom- 
buana people ; but it was like hunting for a needle in a hay- 
stack, as you say. They were not in the town, or I must have 
met them, for I went about a great deal, after we had blacked 
the boots, made the beds, swept the rooms, filled up the '^ milk 
jugs," and waited on and washed up after our second breakfast 
at ten o'clock. 

I found it impossible to carry out Cookee's instructions about 
trusting Mr. Bang, he was always so busy and so abrupt, and 
as i^nlike Cookee as he was unlike heaven. Not that he was 
ever in the least degree really rough with us. He was too 
thoroughly good-humoured and jolly for that ; but imagine my 
going up to him, and saying : '' Mr Bang, I want to speak to 
you !" and beginning a long stammering tale about wanting to 
go away, and Happy Island, and all the rest of it. The way 
he pronounced the word nigger was what prevented me 
from ever getting further than the imagination of it. I was 
his horse or his ass, as the case may be, and I considered the 
story of Balaam, and was silent. Cookee judged others by 
himself, and had given me credit for his courage and Mr. Bang 
for his gentleness. So we lived in the same house, but did not 
know each other. How little is it possible for us to know 
each other in this world of words and bodies. 

Next to the happy hours passed in the little church, which 
was always open, came the stolen moments spent over a book 
full of pictures, which lay on the sitting room table. It was 
about travels in Africa ; and I amused myself by comparing 
the African words and names with ours. Some were very 
much alike, such as Zambesi, and others with mbs and nds • 
but one word, Lualaba, is simply a mixture of Marianusa and 
Pombuana ; Lua being our word for tide or flowing, and Laba 
the Marianusa one, for large ; so that the whole word means 
the Large Stream, or Large River. I wish I could remember 
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some more of the same kind ; but I dare say you do not, so 
perhaps it is all for the best. However, I have mentioned 
these that I do remember, because it may help some of year 
learned men to tell us who we are, and whence we came, and 
whether Adam was a black man, and you have turned white ; 
or whether he was a white man, and we have turned black. 

One day, who should turn up again, but Mike, with his 
waggon. Mr Bang had been wanting to send some beef out 
to a camp on a new road ; but had not killed the bullock until 
he was sure of being able to send it there at once. In the 
killing of this animal at a slaughter-yard, a little way out of 
the town, and which Mr. Bang seemed to have a great deal to 
do with, I took the deepest interest ; as I used to do at Happy 
Island. My experience there enable me to make myself very 
useful, especially in skinning and cutting up. It happened to 
be the same day that we used to kill our beasts at Happy 
Island — Friday. There our carpenter was our chief butcher ; 
but Mr Selby superintended the tying of the creature up, and 
he and I used often to work all day, salting. Here the poor 
brute was far less kindly treated ; but Mr. Bang brought him 
down with one shot ; and Mike capered up and down the yard 
crying out : 

" Be jabers, an' that same was the Bang for me !" and doubt- 
ing if he could have done it better himself. 

After the carcass was cut up, and Mr. Bang had taken what 
he wanted for our house, the rest was put into Mike's waggon, 
and Mr. Bang, who was evidently pleased at his good shot and 
at Mike's admiration of it, told me I had better go with him 
to open the gates and lend a hand, but that we must be back 
without delay because the mail steamer was due, and I should 
be wanted indoors. ' 

I generally was sent down to the steamer with our man to 
carry any light baggage, and help to persuade people to come 
to our hotel, and to contradict the loud words of the man of 
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the other hotel who said it was the best, and was patronised by 
all the UitCy which gave me a very false notion of the meaning 
of the word, and led me to cry out, for the salvation of strangers 
who were being misled, that we had no ilUe at (mr house ; until 
our man stopped me. For a long time I wondered why the 
other man did not call out the name of his hotel as we did, 
instead of telling everybody the one kind of dish they seemed 
to eat there, namely, " Weal de Parry !'* " Weal de Parry !" 
" Weal de Parry !" Cookee had made me familiar with mince 
weal, weal cutlets, weal an' 'am pie, and " Fillit of Weal," 
which I thought meant the stuffing, because once, when I had 
made no preparation for that important part of the dish, he told 
me to consider it as it was, and not as it might be — '' fill it !" 
he said, ** his n't that clear ! Wot with, says you I Wy with 
stuffin', says Hi, han' you has it." But this ** Weal de Parry " 
was something new, and when I asked our man how they 
cooked it, and why they didn't have something else now and 
then as a change at the other house, it tickled him so that it 
was several minutes before he could explain it, and he burst 
out laughing whenever he saw me again that day. 

I never heard the last of it, and^when we were at dinner 
together in the kitchen he used always to ask us with immense 
politeness : — " VooUy voo Weal de Parry, or will you have 
some beef-hallah-mood T 

Mike and I had hardly got well out of the town when we were 
startled by the steamer's gun. I said to Mike that I thought 
I ought to go back. But he answered that if I attempted to 
get down off that waggon he would kill and eat me, so I didn't, 
and am therefore alive and whole this day. 

It was the next day before we got back again, for Mike 
never lost an opportunity of doing business, and was so polite 
to the few women that were to be found that they all gave 
him some errand, for the pleasure of seeing him again. So he 

said. 

Q 
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Awful spectacle ! Mr. Pannier galloping madly by with- 
out either coat or hat, screaming out Vive TEmp^reur ! and 
flourishing his fist in the air. I fell down as flat as Mike's 
goods would let me, and nearly as dead as the beel Almost I 
cried out — ^T believe I did think it — " Thank God he is mad ! " 
Mr. Bang had told me that he had heard of search haying been 
made round Paita by Mac and others. It is true he had told me 
to go, but people do not always mean what they say, not even 
white people. You see, my dear Eeader, I was rather more 
valuable than the rest of my countrymen, thanks to my various 
tooters. Theirs be the credit and mine the vanity. 

When we got near the Hotel again, my heart sank within 
me, as Mike told me to look out for Bangs in general, and one 
that he could mention in particular. Sure enough, Mr. B. B. 
was not in a very good humour. Mrs. Bang was ill in bed, and 
the air was full of oaths. Coming back from the open country 
and free fresh air, and Mike's pleasant society, I felt the imprison- 
ment and drudgery (the house was full of new arrivals) more 
than ever, especially as, for aught I could see, it might go on 
for ever. I was no nearer home than when I came a month 
ago. 

" Here, you idle young dog I" — I leave out the swearing — 
" take this letter to Number 15. Knock; or I'll knock you. 
You'll be master here if I don't look out. Who do you think 
is going to do your work while you're out pleasuring. Eh 1 
Your mistress is sick, and I've got to do all the work." 

He seemed to think it was my fault that Mrs. Bang was 
sick. 

** Upstah's with you !" he roared, as I was rolling down my 
sleeves and the legs of my trousers, to make myself more pre- 
sentable. " You'll do. If they want more and better, let 'em 
pay for it." 

This was evidently intended for the edification of the guests 
of the International Hotel in general Mike had most wisely 
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rendered himself invisible, so that I got his share of scolding 
as well as my own ; but the shadow of a fist appeared upon the 
wall shaking itself violently at the shadow of Mr. Bang's head. 
" When you come down I've got a job for yoa Look alive 
and do your cleanin'-up there." 

'^ All right, sir," said I, going up stairs, and only too glad to 
save myself from laughing in his face. The fist was hitting in 
a triumphant manner to, some inaudible but apparently very 
lively tune. Mr. Bang turned round, and it vanished from the 
wall as if it had been connected with a magic-lantern slide. 

Number 15 was at the end of the left hand passage, and was 
one of our best rooms — ^a corner room with two windows and 
only one bed. 

I knocked, but there was no answer. I tried the latch ; it 
was not locked, and I gently turned it, opened the door noise* 
lessly and looked in. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

NUMBER FIFTEEN. 

The blinds were closed, and the room was pleasantly shady. 
The creaking of a chair drew my eyes towards it. It was a 
large cane chair, with its back towards me, so placed that what- 
ever air there might be stirring should blow upon it. 

Led by curiosity, I walked on until I stood with my back to 
the window. The head was lying against the high back of the 
chair, with the face turned towards me — a face that I trembled, 
and nearly fell helpless upon the floor, to recognise — a face that 
I had seen years ago in that very chair in a little room in 
Happy Island — the same weary-looking, worn-out face ; but 
with the weariness and worn-out look more plain, and so full 
of sorrow that it made me cry. 
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My hand crushed the letter, which reminded me of it. I 
held it to the faint light, and read there the name that I ex- 
pected to find, but which I had been unable to utter for the 
stoppage of my breath and the beating of my heart — ^which I 
feared to utter lest the awakening should kill either him or 
me, or both. The name on the letter, and the care and grief- 
worn features of that face, purified from earth, were those of 
Percy Wakefield. 

How wonderful ! How amazingly and tenderly compassion- 
ate it was of Grod to bring us thus together ! But all my joy 
was chilled as I gazed closer upon the still sleeping face — so 
calm, and full of resignation — ^so ready to suffer, if suffering 
were its portion ; for the truth was uttered within me that 
without doubt it was the face of one departing hence. The 
thought of losing him would not let me spare another moment 
of his company. I called his old familiar name and touched 
his knee, as I had done one day in Happy Island, when I had 
been sent to his room with his tea, I put the letter in his hand, 
and slipped behind the chair, afraid to meet those eyes which 
I had dimmed with tears— that young and happy face which 
might have had years of health and happiness before it in that 
far off home, where it was missed, but which it had left for 
ever to smile on me, to look on me with love and awake my 
heart to a new life, to teach me, feed me, nurse me, do all for 
me that anyone, not God, could do ; for me who had wounded 
it, turned away from it, and helped to furrow it with sorrow. 

! could it be that it would soon be turned away from me ? — 
because I had not bid it stayl It could be so. When it was 
ever witli me, had I not bid it depart f Had I not let it search 
for me in vain 1 Had I not fled away from it f And now that 

1 had found it and would keep it always, it was going away. 
The day was coming^-0 terrible retribution ! — when I should 
call, but it could not answer ; when I should seek for it in 
vain with heavy heart and a sorrow, only to be relieved by Him 
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who shall wipe away all tears from [our eyes — ^when neither 
sight of it nor sound of it should be granted to^e — ^when 
nothing but my miserable, lonely self should fill the echoing 
solitude of his absence with an exceeding bitter^cry ! 

But no one could rob us of the unspeakable joy and heavenly 
delight of the few moments which then followed. 
He awoke with a start, and a long-drawn sigh. 
" Who 1 — what 1 Was there any one 1 " he cried, first 
staring round the room, and then picking up the letter, which 
he opened, rubbed his eyes, and read ; while I stood motionless 
behind the chair again. 

After a breathless silence; during which, uncomfortable 
thoughts of discordant Mr. Bang, unmade beds, and unswept 
rooms jarred through my mind ; he let the letter hang open 
from his hand, and once more I listened, with overwhelming 
feelings which I cannot describe, to the charming music of his 
dear familiar voice : 

« Dear, dear boy ! If I could but see your face once more, 
and live a little of the old life again — ^I could die happy. If 
I could only have an opportunity of asking his forgiveness for 
all my irritableness and fussiness; and for expecting more 
from him than even my God and Saviour obtains from me — 
for my unreasonableness — ^for speaking when I ought to have 
been silent — ^for being silent when a word from my heart 
would have made all right — ^then I think I should have nothing 
left to wish for in this world — except to see^my home and that 
dearest one of all again — ^but both she and I are willing, nay 
happy to forgo our earthly happiness, if so be we may meet 
for ever in His sight. God, grant that I may see dear Percy 
again — ^I am terribly weak and seedy to-day. I believe a sight 
of my dear boy would almost cure me. The Doctors say it is 

my Uver — ^I believe it is my heart — ^my hard, selfish heart " 

** No I " cried I, without meaning to speak ; but my mind 
seemed to flow into his at that moment, and passed my lips 
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without my will. I came out from behind the chair and stood 
before him. 

*' No I dear, kind Namesake of mine ! I love you with all my 
heart. Don't torture me," I went on in Pombuana, '' by saying 

that you were bad to me. It was I — I only — I altogether " 

But before I could get out any more, he had clasped me in 
his arms, and we had a regular good Pombuana hug and scrub. 
We laughed and cried both together, and tried to speak, but 
choked and sobbed instead. Mere flesh and blood is not equal 
to these things, and so like Kiukilu with the tea and coffee, 
it mingles tears and laughter, nearly dying from the effect of 
too much life. 

We fell on our knees, and my dear friend and I — the 
light-heartedness of having him beside me once more ! — ^thanked 
Gk)d from the bottom of our hearts for his mercy, for having 
almost killed us with His heart-bursting tenderness. 

If those beds had waited for me to make them, or those 
rooms for me to sweep them, the International Hotel would have 
been a far less agreeable place even than it was. My friend said 
it was high time I had a holiday, and you should have seen the 
different reception I met with when I got to the bottom of 
those stairs again, my hand in Percy's. 

Mr. Wakefield explained to Mr. Bang the state of affairs, 
and although I heard him growl out afterwards that his niggers 
were all turning fine gentlemen, yet he heartily congratulated 
me on my good fortune. So did Mrs. Bang ; so did Sambo ; 
so did Mike, when he came round again ; so did Our Man, 
who said he supposed that I should henceforth subsist entirely 
on the very finest " Weal de Parry ;" so did every one. 

Mr Wakefield made some arrangement with Mr. Bang, so 
that he suffered no loss by my becoming a fine gentleman, 
and another lad was engaged in my place. 

Percy and I spent our time in talking and walking — ^very 
slowly and not far, for he grew tired in no time ; so unlike his 
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own strong self — ^talking about all that had happened to each 
of us since we had parted that Sunday morning, on the Matam- 
bala beach. 

Bishop Curwen had gone home to England to superintend a 
new Missionary College there ; and Mr. Carter was to be Con- 
secrated in his stead, to the great satisfaction of everbody, white 
and black. 

The doctors had forbidden Mr. Wakefield to go to Pombuana 
that Yoyage, so he had been left behind, and had come across 
in a small schooner on his way to Sydney, there to meet Mr. 
Carter and several boys who were to be Confirmed. How 
the word reminded me of my terribly backward condition ! I 
who had been first was last Those whom I had taught were 
fit to be my teachers. But it was good for me. 

I told my friend all about the Minerva, and Captain Will, 
and Doctor Gray, and Diara's murder, and Stoneh'enge, and 
Cookee. If there had been time we should have gone out to 
see him, but the mail steamer sailed too soon ; and Mr. Wake- 
field said that to remain long in so hot and uncomfortable a 
place would certainly kill him. So we wrote Cookee a letter, 
and signed both our names. I also enclosed a couple of notes 
for the two " Hars." Mr. Wakefield did not like to hold out any 
false hopes to Cookee about baking matters, but promised to 
speak to Mr. Carter, saying, that if the old fellow was only a 
little cleaner, there would be no difficulty, as such a man was 
much wanted, and yet not easily to be found. 

Two days before we sailed we had our names *' fished," as 
Cookee had called it; affidiSs, as I believe the French call it My 
name was already upon the books of imported labour, but Mr. 
Wakefield said that I had been kidnapped with many others, 
by the two men whose names you know, and whom he implored 
the French officials to help him in bringing "them" justice, and 
they said they would, but that they had no power over Eng- 
lishmen, or something like that. 
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He told me afterwards that finding me again, and the hope 
of being instrumental in punishing these lawless scoundiels and 
traffickers in flesh and blood, lent him new strength, and made 
him wish to live again. 

On the morning the steamer was to sail I helped Mr. Wake- 
field to finish packing up, and sat on the top of a greedy port- 
manteau, which had eaten more than it could hold. I then 
shouldered it, but was disarmed by Sambo, who would not let 
me do an3rthing which he considered did not become a fine 
gentleman. Mr. and Mrs. Bang were in the hall to bid us good 
bye ; and inconsistent-like I cried to leave them and Sambo, 
and even Our Man, who snatched a bag Percy had given me 
out of my hand, and persisted in carrying it behind me all the 
way down to the boat, while Sambo pushed the rest of the bag- 
gage along before him, in a hand cart. I could not help com- 
paring my departure with my arrival, and once more thanking 
God, I clasped Percy's arm in mina 

^* Good-bye, little Church V* said I, as it peeped out upon us, 
and was hidden again by a high cliff, which the '^ conwiz " were 
still busily digging down and shovelling away. I felt com- 
passion for them, condemned to go on for ever with their work 
in that dull place, after I was gone away to be free and happy. 
I could scarcely realize that the town was the same ; so different 
did it appear to me as I walked through it with Percy Wake- 
field. 

After a hearty shake of the hand, first with Sambo, and then 
with Our Man, who told me not to forget him, and to send him 
a little " W. de P." in a letter now and then, we stepped into 
the boat and were pulled off to the steamer. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

"IN THE HOUR OF DEATH." 

How I enjoyed the qmetness and comfort of life on board the 
steamer with Percy, espedaUj as I watched the ^ow coming 
back to his cheeks, which it b^an to do directly we got ont 
npon the breezy ocean. He would not let the breese have the 
credit of it though bot said it was finding me again. This set 
me thinking i^on what had driven it away ; and as I thoo^t 
I hong my head and felt rery hot, and tears came into my 
eyes. 

The steward was amnaed at me, a passenger, roshing to he^ 
him idtenerer he laid the doth, bot I cooMn't help it When 
we had got orer our aea^ckneas — Percy was never much 
affected — we set to w<»k ai ecMrecting some translations d my 
friraid's, who said Uiat he had been able to translate best when 
he was quite nnfit to do anything else — s^mietimes when his 
head was throbbing as if it would boist He had been bosy 
on the Coflects, Epistkc, and Gospels. The first and the last of 
thesetfarae were very good indeed; but the Epistles he had to 
give 1^ in Ampm. He had also ocnnposed some hymns which 
were perfect. Our language had never been nsed in that way 
bef<He, and this trfnmph entkoed to his faded cheeks one of 
their old bd^bt amilea. 

Five d^B brooght ns to a thick fog, in some part of which, 
the Capt^ain said, Sydney was to be foond. So we went slow, 
and blew a fog-hom, which when Feaxj heard, he said wifii 
qnite a hearty laagjb : ^The Ambnpono are ooming !" — it was 
ao exaetiy like oar Pombnana conch. 

Saddenly Hie ii>§ lifted, and revealed the land, jnst where 
the Oaptain expected it to be, from the aoondings we had been 
taking, and wiiidh I had watdbed with the greatest interest 
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How intensely did I enjoy everything — everything^ great and 
small 1 For besides these trifling, yet perfect pleasures, there 
was the great one, the back ground of them all; that I had taken 
up again my old life — that, yes, Percy was with me, and that 
I was not cast off", either by Gk)d, whom I had offended, or by 
my friend, whom I had forsaken. 

How can I attempt to describe the impression which Sydney 
made upon me, who had thought Noumea a city vast and won- 
derful ) I shall leave it unattempted. 

The most wonderful thing, however, of all was what I heard 
of a quarrel, as to whether they should allow the Bible to be read 
in the schools or not. Is the Bible a bad book then 1 In a 
Christian country I should have thought that the Bible would 
be read and studied more than any other book — that U would 
be in the schools no matter what other books might be quar- 
relled about or put out This kept me awake at night: the 
idea of the Bible, which teaches our duty to Grod and man, 
being tambued ! If Malagai had been chief of Sydney, I, could 
have understood it, and have gone to sleep ; but he was not, 
and the question gnawed at me like a rat : why should these 
Christian people try to put the Bible out of their schools) It 
was very different at Happy Island. But the most extraor- 
dinary thing that ever made me wonder, was a man that be- 
lieved in no God. 

I remember, too, a man saying to Mr. Wakefield, a man who 
evidently did not know I understood English, that there was 
more done for the blacks than for the whites, and that instead 
of sending off missionaries to convert blacks at the end of the 
earth, we ought to send them to the heathen at our own doors. 
To which Mr. Wakefield answered that the same remark had 
been made to Bishop Curwen, who had answered it by saying, 
that the people who gave him money to go and preach the 
Gospel to the blacks were the very same people who were try- 
ing to improve the condition of the whites, and that those 
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who refused money for the benefit of the blacks were genendly 
careless about the welfare of the whites : that it was one and 
the same work carried on by one and the same Spirit, 

As Mr. Wakefield's health had so mach improved, he consented 
to take the parish work of a clergyman who was going away 
for a holiday. This parish was a little way out of Sydney, and 
he begged of my friend to bring me with him, and to make 
ourselves at home in his house : which we gladly did. There 
was a Harmonium there, and I soon picked up my music again ; 
and had often the honour of being asked to play. My friend 
used generally to ask me to go with him when he went on his 
visits, for he told me that I should have to do that kind ot 
work some day. 

One evening, we were studying together in our comfortable 
room, when there came a violent ringing at the belL Mr. 
Wakefield went to the door, where I heard an agitated voice 
beg of him to come at once to pray with a sick man much 
troubled in his mind. 

** Will you come with me t " said he, when he came in. 

'' If you like," said I ; which he evidently did, and we started 
off together, guided by the woman who had brought the message. 

She soon stopped at a small gate, which she opened and bade 
us walk up the steps, while she went round to open the jfront 
door. There was a dim light in tiie window over the door, 
but all the rest of the house was dark. 

As we went up Ae narrow staircase, to the sick man's room, we 
heard cries, and could make out the words : *^ I have blood 
upon my soul ! O, I have blood, blood, blood, upon my soul 1 '* 
No sooner had we entered the room and stood beside the bed 
than the sick man hid his fiiee in the bed-clothes, crying ^Mmv 
der! Mnrtol'' 

The docUv, who was there before ns^ drew back the dothee 
and thore lay detain Will 1— with agony on hie dying Um, 
and, as he said, blood upon hit tonnented soaL 
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Not to make my Story longer, I will tell you at once, that 
as soon as he could be made to understand who Mr. Wakefield 
was, being as frightened as a child at his own imaginations, 
he poured out the whole story, as you have already heard it, and 
as I had suffered it. He said he couldn't die with all that 
blood upon his soul. And was there any hope of forgiveness % 
And what should he do to be forgiven ) He said that he had 
not been a willing partaker of the crimes of Doctor Gray, who 
he told us had gone on another cruise, and might be expected 
in Sydney in about a month's time, but that he himself should 
be under ground before that time, and that he never wished to 
see his face again, " neither here or — there 1" 

Mr. Wakefield dealt very kindly,, yet very fairly with him, 
and told him that he had an opportunity of asking forgiveness of 
the brother of one of his victims, who now stood beside his 
bed. 

He looked at me for a moment, recognized me, and taking 
my hand, said : 

*^ Don't make me out worse than I am, lad ! you know the 
ship was hell — ^and that the Doctor was a deviL It was 
against my grain all along, you know it was. It was Gray 
that threw them overboard — Gray and Darken. I damned the 
deed then, and I damn it now ; and they called me a chicken 
for my pains. But I shot with the best or the worst of them 
through the bulkhead, boy — I have blood untold upon my guilty 
soul — thank Gk)d I have not yours, nor your brother's — I re- 
member him — a fine bright lad — the bloody butchers ! — ^may 
they both hang for it ! Look out for 'em, both of you — ^it's 
their last voyage — their pile's made. Perhaps God 'd forgive 
me if I tell all and get them hanged. Do you forgive me, lad T 

" Yes, sir," I said, my voice quavering with compassion for 
the poor conscience-stricken man. " I forgive you all. God 
used your cruelty to punish me. I deserved it all. I forgive 
it all. I took it all from the hand of God. I have been for- 
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given. How can I refuse to forgive?" We knelt down and 
prayed by the sick man, who cried out once or twice, " Ah, 
Doctor, that's the physic I want — the Blood of Christ to wash 
out the other blood, and take me clean into port !" 

He took every word of the prayers and of the psalms to his 
heart, sajring from time to time : " He will ! I know He will !*' 
" That's true 1" " I never thought of that before," and so on. 

I went home, but my friend remained all night. Next 
morning he told me that he died quite suddenly about mid- 
night, as he was cr3ring out too ]oudly for his weak frame 
to bear — " God be mercifiQ to me a sinner !" 

Mr. Wakefield wrote out his confession, and he willingly 
signed it. 

In the afternoon we followed him whom the Grod of mercy 
and humility taught us to acknowledge as our '' dear brother " 
to the end of his last earthly journey : wept for and forgiven. 

I was deeply impressed at the funeral, and as I walked back 
with a strange feeling of loss upon me, the question arose in my 
mind, but did not reach my lips — 

<' Has he met Diara )" 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

HEALED. 

Mr. Wakefield took the proper steps to ensure the arrest of 
the Doctor and Darken on their arrival, and also to procure the 
return to their homes of those who had been kidnapped and 
carried off to New Caledonia and elsewhere. 

Besides this he carried on the work of the absent clergyman, 
and kept me hard at my books, learning and teaching, as he 
said, at the same time. He spoke Pombuana very well indeed. 
There were of course a host of names for out-of-the-way things 
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which he had not much occasion to use, and which he con- 
tinually forgot — such as the names of 80 or 90 different kinds 
of yams, which we could distinguish at a glance or touch ; like- 
wise fishes, birds, and trees. But the part of the language he 
did know, he spoke almost better than we did, for he turned it 
to new and better account, introducing many of your proverbs 
and similies, which we soon picked up and made use of, at first 
with a laugh, as if we were sa3ring something uncommon, but 
by-and-bye as seriously as if they had been handed down to us 
from generation to generation. 

At length the Awrora arrived, having come straight from 
Happy Island, whither she had gone after her cruise to land 
her new party, and to embark there those who were to go to 
Sydney. 

There was Mr. Carter, and there were several familiar Mari- 
anusa faces ; there were also one or two new Pombuana boys 
come to look about, but above all there was Arthur BoganL 

Percy and I went down to meet them, and I confess that I 
felt afraid and ashamed to face the kind and gentle but some- 
what austere Mr. Garter ; for had I not done all that he advised 
and besought me not to do ? Had I not, besides going astray 
myself, been a stumbling block to others? Had I not caused him 
disappointment, trouble, and annoyance ] Had I not wounded 
my nearest and dearest friend, who had sacrificed so much for 
me, almost unto death ? What good was I ] What was the use 
of me? 

No wonder then that I hung my head, and felt good for 
nothing, like salt that had lost its savour, as I approached that 
most compassionate, but just and upright man, who must con- 
sider others as well as me, whose anger and distrust my con- 
science told me that I merited. If I had behaved like this, 
what could be expected of others % 

These were the thoughts that passed through my mind as we 
pulled off to the AV/rora, as she came to an anchor in the bay. 
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How could I meet those fellows whom I used to teach, and if 
the truth must be told, to look down upon % 

Well, my dear Reader, who are, I dare say, as kind as any 
of your race, I had nothing at all to do in the matter. 1 
had not to face or to meet anybody — ^f or directly it was known 
that I was there — everybody faced and met me. Was there a 
single word of anger, of reproach, of blame, a single cloud to 
dim the sunshine of that moment of heaven % Not one. No- 
thing but smiling faces — except Mr. Garter, who, although he 
smiled as brightly as any of them, trembled — ^I don't think 
anyone noticed it but me — and looked a little dim about the 
eyes, and had to wipe his spectacles. 

If men are so merciful and so forgiving, what must God 
in Jesus be ! 

I could not speak a word, but stood choking there, as help- 
less as an infant, while some of my friends nearly squeezed me 
to death with their hugs, and others almost shook my arms off. 

It was a great triumph; but it wore me out in a few minutes 
more completely than the hardest work or the cruelest usage 
I had ever had. 

Presently, after Mr. Garter and Mr. Wakefield had had a 
little talk together, Mr. Garter called me down into the cabin 
— ^the same dear old cabin, part of my home, and then I thought 
that perhaps the scolding was to come. 

But not a bit of it. The wonder of it was that Mr. Garter, 
with his hand upon my shoulder, whose warm touch revived 
the old dear life like magic, uttered all that was in my mind, 
and answered it He told me that it was no good idly mourn- 
ing over the past ; but to take and keep its lesson, and then 
cast it for ever behind me, and look forward, making the best 
use of the fast fleeing present. That all was forgiven and 
would never be mentioned again, because he knew my re- 
pentance was sincere ; but that time had been lost, even if ex- 
perience had been gained, and that he and all my friends were 
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ready to help me in the hard work which was before me. Then 
he took my hand in his, said that it was one of the happiest 
days of his life, and — that Percy had something to say to me. 
It was, that the opportunity was o£fered to me of being Con- 
firmed along with the other candidates, who all desired it. I, 
of course, had told Mr. Wakefield all about that night at the 
Jumping Eock, and of the terrible passions and murderous 
thoughts, and going after false gods which weighed upon my 
conscience, and had asked him to tell Mr. Carter. This new 
proof of complete forgiveness affected me deeply ; but after 
thinking hard for a day and a night, I determined to wait, for 
I could not bear to place mjrself on an equality with those who 
had done no wrong, and who had won their present condition 
and privileges by continued good behaviour ; and who — dear, 
good fellows ! — ^were quite put out and sorry when I told them 
what I meant to do. But I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that both Mr. Carter and Mr. Wakefield thought I had de- 
cided rightly. 






CHAPTER L. 

NEWS. 

* 

Mr. Wakefield used always to keep our best letters, and care- 
fully enter all new words and neat phrases in his vocabulary. 

Here is one of Bogani's, written in case Mr. Wakefield had 
gone home to England, as was thought probable. Bogani was 
just going to throw it away, but our friend said he would like 
to read it all the same, and so perhaps will you : — 

" Happy Island. 
" My Dear Father Percy Wakefield, 

'' This is your letter which I am writing to you. Here I am 
in Happy Island^ and this morning came your letter to me. I 
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had been waiting in Tain, longing to hear of joo, where jon 
had got to, and whether joa were well Yon most not be sick 
any more. Yon most not go to England. Yon most eome back 
to us who are fatheriess without toil Oh, we did not take 
care of yon in the old bad days ; bat only come back and you 
shall never work nor poll the boat again. What are we for 
but to help you ! Come back and let ns nndo what we have 
done. Have you found Porno ? Bring him back too. Poor 
Porno ! Can it be that he is dead ! 

'' How glad I was when I saw your hand upon the letter ! 
With what joy I read it ! I am nowhere and nothing now 
you are gone. My heart is like a desert, my sadness overflows; 
for you and I are parted. Only when I shall see your izce 
again shall I be happy. It is as if Dolo and Ro^ had just died 
afresh ! You must not think of never coming back again. If 
you are sick, what are we for but to take care of you as you 
have taken care of us. 

'' When you went it was as if my own self had gone away ! 
Forget you % Whither could I go ? What could become of 
me 1 What could I be about, so that I could cease to remember 
you ? If I die, then first shall I cease to think of you ; but if 
I live, then only when my eyes meet yours again. 

'' How is it that I am here this day % Because you brought 
me when I was a child. How is it that I know anything ? 
Because you taught me. How is it that I am well and strong 
and big 1 Because you nursed and fed me, and I therefore 
place you in my heart before my own mother and father, with 
whom I lived when I was little ; but with you have I lived 
always. 

*' And so it is that I am sad and desolate exceedingly, now 
that you are gone. But I am to blame in this matter, dear 
friend. While you were with me I leaned too much upon you, 
and not until you went away did I seek for some one to help 
me, and there was no one ; and I feel forsaken, and I cry when 
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I see your vacant place, for there is no one who can soon stand 
up to fill it. 

' " No one has come to take your place in this room. Here 
sit I and write and learn and think of you. (Mr.) Kahtah tells 
me / must take your place. I am not fit nor worthy ; but it is 
well If God has called me, He will help me, for it is His 
work. 

" Ah, friend, it is hard for me. I cry, too, over your work 
at Pombuana. It will no longer grow ; perhaps will fade and 
die, yet I try to say — it is well. Let it be that you are merely 
resting a while, and that I am waiting for you here. Let us 
think of the meeting-place above, in the presence of the Lord 
of you and me. 

" This is the end, dear friend. I can write no more, for all 
my words are done, says your little child, 

" Arthur Kogani." 

IL 

" Tanasembe, Uri, Pombuana, 

July. 
" I BEG of you, dear Father, to come back. Malagai is awfully 
angry with all the * boys of the vessel,' and says he- will mur- 
der them, if you don't come back. He is enraged on your 
account. And all his wives are weeping for their Son, and so 
is Val6 ; and, * where is Waykay ? and where is Pomo ? ' is 
what they are say-say-saying all day long. 

" You are the one who shall be here, say they; and will have 
no one in your stead. Be quick, and come back once more, 
and then Malagai will be in a good humour again, and Sandy 
and everything will go on well. Send a vessel hither and I 
will get on board it, and sail to where you are. I want to look 
into your eyes, Waykay. It was you who did all for me 
before ; and now I am an orphan. Here I await you in the 
house of you and me, at Tanas6mb6. 
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" Waykay feeloo PU^ (HtUe Wakefield) is already big. Good 
above measure is this your Namesake ! She nercr misses going 
into the school-house, doesn't this little girl. 

" But as for us all, we are like a litter of little pigs whose 
mother has just died. 

Come back then, says your Son, 

CURWEN KlUKILU." 

" Waykayfeeloo Pil6 " (Wakefield the Less) was none other 
than the youngest daughter of Val6 and Kukomba, whom Mr. 
Wakefield compared to an Infant Purgatory, since it was only 
by constantly propitiating the parents through the child that he 
could obtain relief from the torments of her all-pervading shrieks 
and from her frequent and sticky embraces. My friend persists 
that Kukomba used to pinch Waykayfeeloo Pil6 when her to- 
bacco was low, as always about that time the neighbourhood 
became uninhabitable owing to her blood-thirsty screams 
which invariably died away amid slaps and sobs when that 
soothing weed was administered, not to the child but to the 
mother. I need hardly tell you that before long every village 
had its " Waykayfeeloo Pil6 " (sometimes a baby boy, some 
times a girl), whose personal wants were in number and capacit 
those of an adult multitude. ^ 



CHAPTER LI. 

GOD DISPOSES. 

The consecration of Mr. Carter as Bishop ig ^ 
important event I have to teU you of. ^ ^^xt most 

We were all present, and Lolomaran act^a 
Church Eagle, in bearing the Book out o{ j!- ^^ Pwt of 
was read. ^^^^ the Service 
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The singing was beautiful by boys in white, and the sermon 
preached by Mr. Wakefield seemed especially spoken to me, 
it had so much about the Prodigal Son in it. The love which 
that parable teaches I had experienced in my own person ; and 
to my great and inexpressible comfort I felt that the Far 
Country was farther off than ever, below the horizon of the 
past, and that I was once more in my Father's house — ^his son 
that had been dead and was alive again, that had been lost and 
was found, fully persuaded by long and bitter experience that 
in the highest and holiest sense, ''There is no place like 
Home.'' 

Bishop Garter confirmed my companions on the next Sun- 
day, and I found myself rejoicing in their advancement, as if 
it had been my own, which was quite unlike the behaviour of 
my old self, who had left little more than his ugly shadow 
behind him ; thanks be to God ! 

After these two great ends had been accomplished, it was 
decided to my satisfaction — everything seemed to come right all 
at once — that the Aurora should depart directly for Happy 
Island, leaving Percy and me behind in Sydney, for the two 
purposes of re-establishing my friend's health, and of catching 
the blackbird catchers. 

It was the end of November, and we had the summer before 
us, during which months it was too hot and too stormy for the 
well-being either of white ships or of white men in our neigh- 
bourhood. Our time passed pleasantly and profitably in every 
respect Percy got quite well and strong again, at least he said 
he was ; but although he certainly did look ruddy and cheerful, 
yet it seemed to me that he was not as strong as he was 
before. I, for my part, got on very well with my studies in 
English, music, history, geography, and not so well with my 
arithmetic. 

Living with and meeting no one but gentlemen and ladies 
soon smoothed out the roughness which had encroached upon 
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my manners, and the coarseness which had corrupted my 
speech — Percy being always on the look out for Cookeyisms 
or Galleycisms, as he called them ; and aiming always and in 
all things at my perfection. 

It was already March when we ascertained that a vessel was 
fitting out under Dr. Gray's control, for a cruise among the 
islands to get tortoise-shell and engage in general trade. 
During our stay the very man-of-war that overhauled us came 
into port We went on board and laid our whole case before 
the Captain, and I had the pleasure and amusement of meet- 
ing the Lieutenant whose voice I had already heard in less 
comfortable circumstances. 

Only think of our mortification when we learned that the 
Doctor had sailed for '' Guam'* one stormy night, and had left us 
nothing but the echo of his laugh at having outwitted us. 
But he was not allowed to have all the laugh on his side ; for 
in answer to an advertisement, which we had put in all the 
newspapers for several weeks, my old friend Nicholson appeared 
one afternoon, and said that he would have quitted the savage 
Doctor's service long ago but that he owed him money, and 
that just before the Doctor sailed he had had a row with him, 
and that he had been kicked ashore, and told to go and get his 
money at a certain place, which he would not mention. Hot 
from this outrage did Nicholson arrive, declaring that the 
Doctor had on board some special trade for Pombuana and 
Surakana to decoy the men on board with. He also told us that 
Darken and the Doctor had quarrelled, and that Darken had 
got a small vessel of his own. But he broke off so often to 
admire me in my new and splendid condition, that he had to 
be constantly stopped and brought back to his subject. 

The arrival, a day after, of the Commodore seemed most 
providential. He was a just and humane man, who believed 
that we had even souls as well as bodies that would be none 
the worse for being saved. 
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It was therefore finally arranged that the Man-of-war should 
take Mr. Wakefield, Nicholson, the young Lieutenant, and me, 
and start off in pursuit of this white savage. 

Nicholson told us afterwards that the Doctor had been hav- 
ing the decks caulked just as a blind, and that those seeming ship 
carpenters were ready at a word from him to throw down their 
chisels and their tow, and set sail. It was not the old vessel, 
but a larger one, a barque, and he traded as well as kidnapped. 
We made straight for the Solomon Islands, passing along the 
Surakana coast to Percy's great delight, and so on across to the 
back of Pombuana, between it and Galaga, where the Aurora 
never ventured, on account of calms, currents, and reefs ; but 
whither Percy had walked over from Salatambu's place, and had 
slept there two nights on the beach in his tent. 

As we approached the mouth of the Passage we saw a boat 
dart out from one of the many bays and pull away for the next 
headland. There were two women in the boat, which looked 
suspicious. Putting on full steam we soon gained on the boat 
and discovered a three-masted vessel at anchor just round the 
headland, which Nicholson recognised as the Cooing Dove^ by 
which gentle name the murderous Doctor's floating prison and 
slaughter-house was known. We fired two guns, and up ran her 
ensign. 

When we were near enough the Captain ordered one of the 
boats to be lowered, and placing the young Lieutenant in charge, 
asked Percy and me to accompany him as interpreters, which 
we readily did. The brave and gallant young officer was glad 
to have an opportunity of aiding in the capture and punish- 
ment of the lawless men, whom his own tender and manly 
nature had prevented from believing to be the cold-blooded 
villains they really were. 

We were thoroughly well armed, and the big vessel was 
backing us up all the time. The two women I recognised as 
relations of honest Kui. The men said they had been invited 
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by the sailors to take the women off to see the ship, and trade. 
I soon enlightened them as to the character of the vessel, and 
told them that if they once got on board they woold probably 
see a great deal more of her than they desired. They were 
respectable married women, and begged and prayed to be pnt 
ashore again, as did the men when they heard that the ship 
belonged to the same Kapit^ni who had carried off Diara 
and me and a host of others, who had never been brought back. 
The boats of the Ccoimg Dmt were therefore ordered to put them 
all ashore again at <mce, and we accompanied them to see that it 
was done. 

Meanwhile oar hoge steamer had gone round the headland, 
and we found the two vessels together. Having taken our 
Captain on board we palled over to the iM/te^ and there we 
identified the YkxXoi^ who denied everything at first, saying 
that the inspection of his other vessel by a naval Ueatenant (I 
thought he was going to say swell or nabob/, and his pronoone- 
ing her to be in good ord«r, and finding no fiudt, ought to be 
enough to dear any man ; bm scarcely had we been on board 
ten minutes than an Ambapono felJow cam« up to me, and 
after telling me tlial; tbey had given me up for dead, began to 
stammer oat somediing about the badness of this ship, and on 
my asking qiMstioos, an art I had learmad from my white 
teachers, I disoovenl that this outrageous Doctor had actually 
slaimg up one of our men to tliie yard-arm and taken shots at 
him with his rifle, aad that he had shot down two men — two 
of the daoeets as it lu^peo^ — in Minerva Bay. 

The Doctor was taken on board the Man^rf-war, and tlie 
youi^ lienleoaat left in ehjifige of the C'oom^ Zmk. 

Kee^ng well ovtr towards the GuJaga shore, where there 
was a deep and reeAess channel, we steamed round the 
eastern end of Ponboana, and cast sjochor in the waters where 
Diara and I had parted from Captain Campbell and Ghaiiej 
and my dead fxwpfWMnioii 0<>0!r:ge. 
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When we had come to an anchor, Mr Wakefiqld and I were 
put ashore to summon the principal Chiefs and others to at- 
tend the trial of Dr. Gray. We sent messages to Malagai and 
Toroa and Salatambu, who came, together with about a hun- 
dred canoes : and I think my dear English Reader that you 
may feel justly proud as you see those frail barques, paddling 
and playing under your \Ag guns, knowing that they were sent 
for their protection. I have not time to tell you of the general 
rejoicing there was at Uri and Rota over my return. That 
you can imagine. 

But there was some one else to be tried besides the Doctor, 
and that was Tila. Malagai was despatched with a fleet to 
capture him alivey and bring him safe on board. 

This occupied two days ; for the Commodore had credited 
Malagai with more power than he really had, calling him a 
King, until Mr. Wakefield explained his real position and 
authority. All but one of the murderers had been killed or 
kidnapped ; but we caught a fellow named Lago, and he was 
placed in irons until next day. Tila, being a Chief, was con- 
fined aft. The justice and humanity of the proceedings filled 
me with admiration. 

Lago remained in irons all night, and the Commodore gave 
orders to remove them in the morning. He was overboard be- 
fore anybody could wink, and diving for the shore. Down 
rattled a boat after him, and a shot flew over his head. The 
men had a regular porpoise hunt ; but without losing their 
tempers. Although they got very wet and exceedingly hot, they 
managed to tumble him on board, inspite of all his turns and 
dives ; and took no other revenge than having a hearty laugh 
at his expense. 

He was brought on board the ship dripping and trembling, 
and his face the colour of lead with fear. Percy showed him 
how foolish he had been to make these people more angry 
with him than they were before, while a heavier iron was 
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attached to his leg, and he took his seat on the hatchway 
again. He escaped with a sound flogging. 

Tila was next tried, and I had to repeat what I had been 
told of his conversation with Taor6mb^, as they walked up 
home from the beach that day ; which you have already heard. 
Lago also, after much persuasion and threatening, told how 
Taor6mb6 had got up the dance at Tila's order, and ac- 
knowledged that he had killed George ; which confirmed 
what Mr. Wakefield had heard; for he had taken great 
pains to get as many accounts as possible of the affair, and 
then to write down all that they had in common. My 
friend translated the Commodore's speech to Lago, which 
was to the effect that if ever he or any one else, took the 
law into their own hands again, and attacked innocent 
vessels, he should swing from the yard-arm. The assem- 
bled Chiefs were also lectured, and made to understand that 
it was not for them to attack any vessel, either provoked or 
unprovoked; but to lay their complaints before Mr. Wake- 
field, or the Captain of some man-of-war, and that then 
justice would be done. He would deal leniently with them 
this time, because they had had great provocation, and did 
not know better, but that if they attacked any more vessels, 
their villages would be destroyed and themselves slain. Tila 
was ordered to deliver up the cook's head, which Mr Wake- 
field buried at Uri. 

These cases having been disposed of, the unfortunate Doctor's 
turn came next, on the day after. Without his bluster and 
brutality he was truly a pitiable object. He began by flatly 
denying the charges against him, until one by one, Nicholson, 
Percy, and I gave our very damaging testimony, which both 
shocked and silenced him. 

As Captain Will's confession was read he turned deadly pale 
and muttered some curses on his head. ^ He was found guilty 
of murder, and the Commodore stated that having full power 
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and responsibility, he must bid him prepare for death in seyen 
days' time, God have mercy upon his soul. 

I felt as if it were I myself who had been condemned to death, 
and was so miserable and depressed at the thought that I had 
helped to have him killed, that I could neither eat nor sleep. 
Percy's arguments and the Commodore's explanations could not 
quiet my mind. I asked to be allowed to see him, and I went 
in and shook his hand and told him that / forgave him all, and 
felt sure that God would too, if he felt sorry for it. He tried 
to speak but could not, and the sight of him unnerved me so 
that I was obliged to go out again and leave him. Mr. 
Wakefield read to him and prayed with him, and on the fifth 
day he confessed all, and said that his punishment was a just 
one. " I must have been possessed by the devil I '* he exclaimed 
often after that: "I used to feel pushed on by some one, 
who would not let me* rest. Thank God for breaking me down 
now, and having it out with me here, instead of forever in 
hell." 

I asked to be allowed to take him his food regularly ; and at 
last he would never let me leave him, if he could help it 

We spent those seven days in steaming about to various 
places, which Mr. Wakefield thought it good for the Commodore 
to see, making him acquainted with the best anchorages, and 
introducing him to all the principal men as their protector if 
molested, and their chastisers if they made wanton attacks either 
on their black neighbours or on white men. 

Malagai was impatient that he was not allowed to kill Tila 
and Lago on the spot, saying that Kapit6ni, as he called the 
Commodore, was too kind. To me it was a very impressive 
thing to see such enormous power joined to such wonderful 
gentleness and consideration. It was indeed fortunate for 
Pombuana that the white men with all this power had not 
Malagai's ideas of glory ! I never saw Christianity to such 
advantage before. 
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One of our visits was paid to the place where we had left the 
Cooing Dove in charge of the young lieutenant, whom the Com- 
modore ordered to take the vessel to Sydney, whence the men 
from other islands should be returned to their homes. The 
people of the village and district to whom the women had been 
given back invited the Commodore ashore, and loaded his boats 
with food and presents, calling him a good man, and their 
friend. He was very much gratified, and allowed them on 
board, where no one ever rope's-ended them or otherwise 
treated them disrespectfully. Henceforward the people of 
Pombuana looked upon these huge thunderers as their friends, 
and men would pull out in single canoes right under the big 
guns, and climb up on board as if they had a right there. They 
soon learnt that dirt of all kinds was the Tambu and Abomina- 
tion of these great Kapit^nis, and obeyed the necessary regula- 
tions and restrictions with the greatest readiness and good-will, 
for as the Commodore once said to Percy in my hearing — " If 
these fellows have no other virtue they have that most un- 
common quality called common sense.** 

I remarked also that all orders on board these ships were 
given once and for all, and with no oaths attached ; and that 
when the Captain and officers spoke to me and to Percy, 
they spoke as gently and kindly as Percy himself. All this 
was practical teaching of the very best kind. 

But, dear Reader, delay it as I may, I must come to the 
never to be forgotten Seventh Day, which found us once more 
at anchor in the spot where the blue water had been red- 
dened with so much innocent blood. 

In this spot, on that day, was Doctor Gray to be hanged 
from the yard-arm of Her Majesty's Ship. The sun rose 
brightly as usual, and the heavens smiled down upon the 
beautiful scene, as they were wont for the most part to do ; 
but their serenity seemed terribly out of place with the prepar- 
ation on board — with the ashy face and dull sad eyes, which 
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were taking their last look at earth and sea and sky. O, for 
a tempest to express all that was silently and awf ally going on ! 

Nicholson said to me, " Why, Mr Percy, you look as if you 
was going to swing yourself !'* 

" I don't know how I look,^ said I; "but I feel as if I was re- 
sponsible for the death of the Doctor — ^as if I was hanging him 
all by myself !" 

" Why, that's foolish talk, Mr. Percy," replied he : " it's the 
Law ; it's not you, nor yet me ; nor yet him i' the gold 
buttons and stripes — but it 's the Law — the Law, Mr. 
Percy. And though I am sorry for flesh and blood in any 
shape when it's uncomfortable, yet, if it ever deserved to fed 
uncomfortable, it's in the shape of that there drivelling cow- 
ard, for such he is and nothing else — nothing whatever, 
Mr. Percy." 

Our conversation was cut short by Nicholson going to lend 
a hand with some tackle which was being sent aloft. 

There was a strange and awful silence in the ship, which 
reminded me of that which once reigned on Doctor Gray's own 
vessel ; but that was after deatL 

The hour appointed struck, and out came the prisoner with 
Mr. Wakefield by his side. He turned his eyes towards me 
and held out his hand. I went and shook it. 

" Don't be put out about this, dear good boy. It is all fair 
and square — ^before God. I take my punishment here, Mr. 
Wakefield has explained it alL If you and God forgive me 
what do I care for a moment's choking ? They tell me it is 
instant. I blame no one but myself. I thank all for their 
kindness. It is but a choke and a struggle, and then I shall 
have satisfied earthly justice and be — where 1 That's what 
puzzles me. Forgive me for your brother's mur — death. I 
was possessed — possessed. Good bye. Go ! or I shall never 

reach that " He gasped for breath, and his eyes swam as 

he looked up the mast. 
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These were the last words poor Doctor Gray ever uttered, for 
he sank down upon the deck, and when they stood aside to give 
him air they looked upon a dead, heart-broken (and I believe, 
and so does Percy) contrite man. 

Tears were in almost every eye but mine ; for 0, what a 
relief it was to have avoided^ the violence of that useless rope, 
and have Grod to take him in his own good time and way. 

I felt as if my life had been spared. I had a long cry after- 
wards when I went into his empty cell. Poor man ! who 
could but pity him, his own enemy far more than anybody 
else's after alL 

The man-of-war saQed for Sydney, leaving my friend and me 
on shore — on shore together once more, and for the last time, 
in dear old Pombuana ! 



CHAPTER LII. 

THE BEGINNING OF HARVEST. 

For ten weary and apparently unprofitable years had Mr. 
Wakefield wrought among us; but now he was to see the 
fruits of his labours. It was a long tedious seed time, followed 
by a sudden and glorious harvest. 

The improvement and progress accomplished at home during 
my long absence were something astonishing. I could see 
at once that the whole Island had got a new idea into its 
head — some new object to live for — that it liked to be cared 
for, praised, corrected, by its new-found friend, who was as 
proud of it and its people as they were proud of him. If they 
did any wrong he felt as if he had done it himself; if they be- 
haved well he was as satisfied as if he had gained a victory over 
himself. 
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They had built, under his direction, a fine large school-house 
about sixty feet long and twenty-five feet high and twenty feet 
wide. The raised fioor throughout, and the platform at the 
shoreward end, were a triumph of rude carpentry and levelling 
skill, the only tool used having been the adze, and the only 
level, Malagai's eye. The whole surface was carpeted with cool 
clean matting, made of the interwoven bands of thin, split, and 
flattened bamboo, which formed a pretty plaid pattern of a 
whitish yellow colour, and with its own natural polish. 

The bamboo bands were a little wider than the palm of 
your hand, one set running from end to end, the other from 
side to side. 

The side walls were six feet high, covered with reed-work, and 
hung with coloured pictures, which presented the whole Bible 
History in a most attractive form, to every one blessed with 
the usual means of sight. 

On Sunday, Percy used to explain one of these pictures, and 

I another, while Iru and Kiukilu taught a young reading class. 

We had Service afterwards, and I once more took my seat at 

the harmonium. It all came back at once with the rest of the 

old life. 

On week days we had school twice, as on Sunday; the 
evening school being the more popular, because of two large 
kerosine lamps, which people travelled miles to see. 

His visit was in every way a great success. Everything he 
desired and had been attempting to accomplish for years came 
then, as it were, with a flash. We all, without exception, vied 
with each other in trying to save him trouble and spare him 
fatigue ; and, as if to crown all, he was invited to act as peace- 
maker between the Uri and the Ambupono, whose fighting was 
the one dark spot upon the pleasant picture. 

A great Uri fleet of fourteen large canoes — including a 

splendid man-of-war, as Malagai called it — longer than the 

^hjwol-house, of perfect symmetry of form, glittering with 
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ornament, and gay with scarlet fringe and feathered streamers 
— was to convey Mr. Wakefield and Malagai (the two names 
always went together now) through the Passage to the very 
threshold of Rasa's village. 

In making peace Malagai evidently thought it wisest to be 
fully prepared for war, and our incurable suspicion was shown 
in the number, strength, and quantity of murderous weapons, 
combined in that imposing array of three hundred Pombuana 
peacemakers, who accompanied the two great Chiefs that day. 

But though all this was for the lasting good of Pombuana, it 
was full of danger to the health of its best friend, who forgot 
the doctors' warnings about taking it easily, and so forth. 
Even Malagai, at the last, as if inspired, uttered a caution to his 
guest, and told him that he did not know all the exposure and 
fatigue that lay before him. He replied that he had both good 
provisions and waterproofs, and offered an apology for taking 
up so much room in " Manawa's " bottom with his baggage, 
which Val6 had carefully stowed on some cross pieces of wood 
to keep it dry. The Commodore had supplied him with the 
very best biscuit, and preserved meats and soups of all kinds, 
some of which he had with him. He said it was an opportunity 
not to be lost. 

Tt was therefore one rather threatening morning, that our 
large party were getting ready to start. There was a great 
deal of noise and hurrying to and fro. Curwen Kiukilu, and 
I, and another lad, were appointed to take charge of our boat, 
which was to go with us for a reason which you will presently 
see. 

I haye not time to tell you of our delightful paddle through 
the Passage; how they enquired of the spirits whether we 
should go up or whether we should forbear, and how the answer 
was "Go." How Malagai had ordered fine weather, and on the 
very morning of the start there were scalding drops, and after- 
wards an outpouring of the black heavens ; and how Haharo 
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when called to account for this, said that some one had re- 
moved his sacred skyward paddle from Waykayfedoo — the latest 
and largest addition to the fleet; or of the terrible night we passed 
cooped up in a small Jdobla, by the banks of a swampy stream, 
and how Mr. Wakefield was nearly choked with the fumes 
from the damp firewood, which formed our only atmosphere. 

I will merely say that we approached our late enemies with 
great caution, encamping on the opposite side of the water to 
them, and indulging in conch-blasts, which Mr. Wakefield 
compares to the voice of an ill-fed menagerie ; that Malagai's 
leg swelled up from the exposure and prevented his crossing 
over, in consequence of which he told Toroa to see that Mr. 
Wakefield did not go ashore, and was not too liberal with his 
presents. 

" Thank God," writes Mr. Wakefield on the eventful day, 
" for a quiet head. Bathed in the sea at day-break. A lovely 
smiling Sunday morning with the clear Trade-wind blowing 
from over the opposite grassy Ambupono hills, and rippling the 
sunny waters at our feet. It only wants a Lark at Heaven's 
gate singing to make it Spring." 

My friend disobeyed both of Malagai's injunctions, and the 
Ambupono people were in ecstacies with him, crowded round 
him, and treated him very much as the Uri had done on his 
first visit. 

He broke through the thick crust of distrust which existed 
on both sides, sa3dng that he meant to take the real thing — 
that is, peace — for granted; although there was a moment 
when, as the Ambupono and the Uri stood face to. face, armed 
to the eyes, and each three hundred strong, bloodshed seemed 
to be a more likely result. 

Easa came down to welcome us. He was terribly short of 
breath, and had apparently forgotten his notes, so that he had 
to be prompted from behind between his puffs. I give you his 
speech as Mr. Wakefield has preserved it. 
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" Malaga! 1" puflf, " Kaykaywayloo !" puflf, and total collapse 
of memory, but profuse perspiration. Prompter, very loud : 
" Toroa I" repeated in a wheezy puflf or puflFy wheeze by the 
speaker, '* Toroa !'' and so on, till as far as length was con- 
cerned the mere enumeration of the Chiefs' names furnished 
quite an oration itself. Then after the usual collapse of 
memory, and no suggestion coming from the prompter, who 
had fallen into a violent altercation with a pretender, the 
smiling shining little man proceeded with his welcome. 

" Ashore with you, Chiefs and Gentlemen, all I say I, this 
Basa here, a piece of dust, a nobody !" and then, unable to 
think of anything else, and no news coming from the prompter, 
he whisked his spear in our faces, twirled round on one leg, 
and — bolted. 

It was for gorgeous Toroa to reply. He sprang forth, glared 
around, his spear point following his piercing eye, then crouch- 
ing behind his glittering shield, swinging himself slowly from 
side to side, and trundling his spear, he spoke. 

He addressed his hearers as his " brethren, his sisters, his 
elder brothers, his younger brothers, his cousins, his mothers, 
his fathers (which includes his aunts and uncles), his grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, his mothers-in-law, his fathers-in-law, 
his sons-in-law, his brothers in-law, his sisters-in-law, and," with 
a look at the sinking sun, *'all the rest of them." He told them, 
using his spear for punctuation, " that he was full — full of words 
— words of chiefs and warriors — words of Waykayfeeloo" (and 
not Kayka3rwayloo, if you please, Mr. Easa), "which he, a piece 
of oflTal, was called upon to express." (Great wriggling and 
trundling of his spear to prepare, I suppose, for the bouncer that 
was coming). " To-day do three hundred Uri warriors, chiefs, 
and magnates, quail and tremble before the array of Ambu- 
pono. To-day do they come as friends, led by the white man 
from the East, his name being Waykayfeeloo" (another one for 

Rasa). "'Fight no more,' saith he; and he speaks well. 

s 
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Should'' (see complete list of relationships above) ^should 
these FIGHT T Shouts of *' Toroa is right. We are fools. But 
let the vaka come here and trade !" from the Ambupono. 

''Our son, Wajkayfeeloo (this was rather trying), hath brought 
of the goods of the vaka; but are they smalll or are they 
light] or are they fewl Are our canoes vaka$ that we can 
bring much 1 Is it for us to order him to give, give, give t 
Who, who are we that we should offer you presents ? Are we 
tindcUos 1 Say !" Loud cries of " Eat my Forbidden Food !" 
and '' By Hauri, Ol6kama, &c., but the great man speaks so 
as to hit it ! Who is a tindalo'i True ! True ! Toroa the 
chief 1 " 
And then he went on as if not noticing their interruption : 
'* The sun subsides. The words of Malagai are these : ' Let 
Tolondo and Hiri distribute the gifts of our Great Man ! ' say 
I, this fag end of a Toroa here, a poor bachelor ! " and with a 
whirl, outdoing Rasa's, he danced off. 

The " Great Man," however, had determined to be his own 
master, and to give his presents with Ms own handa He had 
asked me to go ashore with him and point out the most pro- 
minent and deserving people, and I had said yes. 

Manaha and Iru, as usual, dictated to Mr. Wakefield about 
giving too much, whereupon he gave double. 

He says he was never more kindly received anywhera 
Here is Mr. Wakefield's account of the wind up of the affair : 
" Suddenly Toroa must needs add to his barbaric magnifi- 
cence by letting off with much trouble and uncertainty an 
ancient musket, presented to him by some indiscreet person 
on board the Man-of-war, whose report made him and every (me 
else jump in the most absurd way. I thought it was a most 
injudicious thing to do ; but we shouted out that it was only our 
' Good-bye.' After seeing as many individuals as possible, and 
making my little bag of treasure go as far as possible, we shook 
hands again and got on board our fleet, the two parties having 
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mixed freely together after I broke the ice — if the simile will 
hold in these parts. 

'' Easa stood on the shore in front of his people and sang out, 
without puffs or prompter : 

" ' Arovigo Waymaykayloo ! Poor Waymaykayloo ! Away 
with you ! ' over aud over again. I stood up and shouted in 
reply : * Kdbu, Rasa ! ' Stay, Easa ! Then we went back too- 
tootoo-ing on the conch in the most triumphant, self-satisfied 
manner. 

" A most successful Sunday afternoon's work. Felt on the 
point of offering up a prayer, but thought it might be incon- 
gruous." 

At night we lit our lantern and hung it from the gable of our 
hut, which was on a level with Mr. Wakefield's elbows when 
he stood up. There we had our Evening Prayer, and sang our 
hymns under the stars, and my friend prayed God to bless the 
peace and make it lasting, and to bless both Uri and Ambupono 
in their planting, digging, fishing, to make them increase and 
multiply, and to cease to fight and destroy each other. I know 
that it made a very great impression on the hundreds that heard 
it ; although it was our singing and the lantern that had been 
the chief attraction. 

Thus, for the first time since I can remember, was Pom- 
buana at peace from end to end. 



CHAPTEE LIII. 

ANOTHER THREAD SNAPPED. 



That very evening was our satisfaction destroyed by the ar- 
rival of a messenger, bearing the news that a ** bad vessel'' had 
been to Halavo, Arthur's place, and that there had been a fight. 
Making allowance for our love of exaggeration — a necessity, in 
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order to make people pay attention ; just as I notice you put 
a very wide margin and a very large frame about a tiny pic- 
ture, to set it off, as you say : making allowance for the width 
of the margin of murder and for the large-sized frame of horrors, 
Mr. Wakefield felt sure that there was a picture connected 
with them, and one quite sad enough 

It was fortunate that we had our boat, with which my friend 
had intended to return without the fleet, by way of the open 
sea, visiting the Ambupono and Matambala shores, and stop- 
ping a day or two at Eota, and so circumnavigate the Matam- 
bala and Ambupono district of Pombuana. By that time the 
Aurora would be due. 

The fleet had intended to pay Halavo a visits and extort 
money from the people, for being honoured by a visit from 
" Waykayfeeloo," but Malagai's leg stood in the way, and 
stopped the proceeding. Next morning, at dawn, the order 
he gave was, " Off at once for Uri !" 

So we parted. Percy, and I, and Curwen, and Kui, started 
for Halavo, an hour's pull, as soon as our friends had gone ; 
and there we found a terrible state of affairs. 

There was a vessel in the ofl5ng,.and on the abandoned shore 
were the ashes of Arthur's home, and ten or twelve dead 
bodies. 

Among them we recognised the dead faces of Vili, Nola, and 
of the traitor, Taor^mb^. Percy Wakefield had strayed away, 
apparently overcome with disgust and sickness at the sight 

We set to work to raise the bodies and prepare shrouds of 
mats; for having lost Diara, I could sympathise with poor 
Arthur, who had lost two dear relatives in one day. 

We were interrupted by a cry from the higher part of the 
beach. I ran at once, fearing some new calamity was about 
to fall upon us. 

There, in the midst of the ashes, broken bowls, battered 
oes, and felled cocoanut trees, the ruins of a quiet innocent 
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home, stood Mr. Wakefield, very pale, and pointing to some- 
thing at his feet. That something was a white face, with a 
dark beard, lying in a pool of blood, soaking into the hot ashes 
which burned my feet. It was the once dreaded face of 
Darken, dead and dishonoured. His body was found in the 
bush, whither it had been dragged by his victims, half eaten 
by wild hogs. The head they had tossed into the middle of 
the ruin he had made. Not that he had burnt the village ; 
the villagers own wild hands, robbed of all that had made it 
house and home, had burnt it in senseless childish vengeance, 
and for the sake of rendering their rage and grief endurable. 
They had broken the bowls, battered their own canoes, felled 
and torn down their groves, and gone away ! One of them, 
an aged care-worn woman, brotherless, homeless, sonless, for 
her bright boy was gone to some far distant land, and there was 
none left to comfort her, had sunk down dead upon the path 
leading to the little stream where they used to draw their 
water. She had given up going about much, and Vili and 
Nola used to wait upon her, for she was past work and bowed 
with infirmity. She had lived to see those two dead bodies on 
the shore — Ro6 was gone — those two were dead — ^Arthur as 
good as dead, gone where she believed the dead people went — 
and while her stiflF and feeble limbs were hurrying away, her 
old benighted heart broke down, and the aching bones fell and 
lay still. How merciful to take her then when her life had 
been lived out ! But it was pitiful to see her lying dead on the 
ground like a ruffled bird, useless and thrown away, where her 
awkward flight had come to a sudden end. In her lifeless 
hand was a little framed Ukeness of Arthur Eogani and me, 
taken by Mr. Carter. How I cried as I took it out of her unre- 
sisting fingers. Poor Ko6nd6r6 ! If I had not been a 
Christian I could not have borne the sight. 

We found out the refuge of the scattered people. There 
were only young men and women and children left, and they 
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ran away at our approach. But at last I went alone and 
calmed them ; and all of us, including the dear beloved sharer 
of our joys and sorrows, paid our last care and attention to our 
helpless ones, and buried them side by side. 

After that, we silently put away the head and remains of 
Darken and the corpse of Taor6mb^. 

As the falling earth hid the unhappy look of the hard white 
face from the sight of heaven, Mr. Wakefield, gazing sadly and 
sternly round upon us, said slowly and solemnly, ending the 
matter forever upon earth, and rendering that spot a tarnbu and 
an Abomination: 

" Vengeance is mine : / will repay — saith the LoM)." 
****** 
We afterwards heard that Taor6mb6, in the pay of Captain 
Darken, had been acting as " decoy-duck " for him, and was 
enticing his own people into the trap when the fray took place, 
in which Vili speared Taor6mb6, who was shot down by Darken, 
who in his turn was clubbed by Nola. Then the white crew 
fired a volley into our people and took to the boat. 

Thus another disabled ship put into Sydney, and our char- 
acter as blood-thirsty cannibals was duly magnified by the 
authors of the outrage. But those most kind-hearted Christians 
of Sydney did mt hear the mourning, lamentations, and woe of 
those whose homes were broken up and whose lives were rob- 
bed of all that made them pleasant and worth living. We are not 
known to them as those who have homes, wives, brothers, 
sisters — whose ruthless destruction and death crush us down 
with a sorrow that is without hope ; or they would have mingled 
their tears with his who stood that day desolated by our desola- 
tion, amid the ruin and slaughter of what was once a Home. 
Bidding the sorrowing people farewell, and promising that 
their " Son," Arthur Kogani, should visit them soon, we de- 
parted. The weather was calm, and we would not let Mr. 
feVakefield do anything but steer. 
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At Kota I asked leave to take away a very great friend of 
mine, named Sirombuka, and although he was nearly as tall as 
Percy himself, still permission was granted. 

Eota without Diara ! What an empty miserable place ! The 
tears of his wife and the innocence of the fatherless little 
Mina, almost made me take back my forgiveness of the 
Captain and the Doctor. What unmendable havoc they had 
wrought ! The beautiful house he had built for Percy was 
burnt, his canoes smashed, and his plantations destroyed. 
Wherever we went we were met by mourner^ asking : " Where 
are our husbands 1 Where are our brothers 1 Where are our 
sons % " And in two places there was another cry : " Where 
are our sisters and our wives 1 " 

They offered Mr. Wakefield a pig if he would bring them all 
back again. 

I doubt if you, yourself, would not retaliate under such vile 
treatment as this. fFe did so at the risk of been blown to 
pieces for it as blood-thirsty cannibals ; for such toas the ex- 
perience of several islands where they had no Percy Wakefield 
to tell their tale, as we had. But to think of all this makes me 
feel so bitter, and is so like, even now, to rouse my old bad 
vindictive nature that I shall drop it. It is hurtful to me, and 
can do no one else any good, except to call forth the righteous 
indignation of those who desire to do justice, but who do not 
know the truth, or else cannot believe it. 

For once in my life I was not sorry to leave Eota. It re- 
called nothing but a most unhappy past, and was simply the 
melancholy ghost of its former merry self. I led Mr. Wakefield 
to the Jumping Rock, and there we stood in silence, until my 
friend, whose presence changed the nature of the place and 
took away all its horror, said with great tenderness and feeling, 
" O, my dear boy, Percy, the mere thought of what might have 
been, fills me with an overwhelming sense of thankfulness, for 
what was not allowed to be. We both thank Thee here, this 
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happy day, kind watchful Father, that Thou didst snatch 
this erring child of Thine from murder and death, to return to 
Thee and me, forgiven 1 May he lead all his people to that 
Home which he has learnt, by wandering in a far country, 
both to value and to love !" 

We looked dovon — and then turned back. 

My father, Mar6vo, had died about three months after Diara 
and I were taken away. Siama, quite old looking and withered, 
sobbed out to us anew the oft-told tale of how the great man 
had refused food and comfort, saying that he would never eat, 
nor chew, nor smoke again until his boys were back. '^ I go 
to see my children," were his last words, and then he died. 
** Did you not see him in the east there — at Happy Island V 
inquired my mother earnestly of Mr. Wakefield. " No 1 — and 
is he telling the truth, my son ? " she asked of me. 

''Mar6vo was a good man," answered my kind friend, '' he did 
not know God, but Grod knew him. He is in a better place 
than Happy Island. He followed the religion that he had. 
He could not walk by a light that had not then shone upon 
him. Your husband, our dear son's father, is at rest in God's 
keeping. There is no reason to cry for him. But you^ Siama, 
must now make up your mind to spend the few years you may 
have left in learning about this Jesus, whom Percy here has 
taken for his Saviour, and whose love and power he has 
found out £y.and-bye, Eogani shall come and live here 
altogether, and will teach you as no one else can. Now, we 
must go. We shall think of you and pray for you always." 

'^ Tell the great man, when you shall see him, that Rota and 
I are widowed and desolate, and that I am weary of waiting 
here alone. Go ! You-two will see him first. But don't you 
stay away for ever, like Diara 1 0, 1 am undone and left alone I 
You must come back to bury me 1" 

" Yes, mother, I will come and fill Diara's place and mine. 
Don't cry. I will be all you want, and I have to tell you about 
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Qod who calls Himself the Grod of the fatherless and of the 
widow — your Grod." 

Sobs were her only answer. 

Poor Siama ! It seemed cruel to leave her, but it was only 
for a time, and I can truly say that I left her for Christ's sake. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. 

We coasted back to Uri in our little boat, enjoying the trip 
beyond measure ; but the heat and damp and excitement must 
have worn out my friend. 

On our arrival at Tanas6mb^, which we reached about noon 
the next day, William Iru was in attendance with a book of 
names of boys who had " schooled'' during our absence. 

We had over one hundred scholars that evening, including 
Wakefield the Less, who was dragged out howling and was 
beaten by Rukomba all the way home. We sang late into 
the night. Mr. Wakefield concludes his account of the day with 
these words : — 

" Percy is playing while I write this ; thankful for having 
done so much, and endured so much heat and damp, etc., and 
being none the worse, but better." 

The Aurora came, bringing Arthur and party. She also brought 
letters from England. The extraordinary influence and power 
which these pieces of flimsy paper, covered with crooked 
marks, had over Mr. Wakefield filled even Malagai with 
astonishment He became perfectly deaf to all that passed 
around him, and if he did speak it was like one talking in his 
sleep. I have known him go nearly a whole day without food, 
so entirely did he live upon these English letters and newspapers, 
forgetful of all beside. 
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But I further noticed that there was one particular kind of 
writing which had more effect upon him than any other. It 
was certainly not prettier, for it looked as if a host of daddy- 
long-legses had been scampering over the paper and had 
danced their legs o£f upon it. I always looked out for this 
spider-legged writing. So did Percy ; and the envelope with 
that crawley-crawley writing on it was always the first to be 
opened I have seen him read it over and over again, kiss it, 
and put it into his pocket near his heart. wonderful spider- 
legged writing ! you are very familiar to me now. 

Mr. Wakefield, finding himself so strong, determined to re- 
main, as the best weather was then beginning, and as everything 
promised so well. He refreshed himself by a short stay on 
board, while the vessel visited Surakana and other islands, and 
then she departed leaving him for his usual three months' 
stay. 

I have only time to tell you that everything turned out welL 
A man-of-war called and brought back fifty of our kidnapped 
people, which restored our confidence, and cheered my friend. 
Those brought back looked down upon tbs. They were civilized, 
that is, they wore boots, carried muskets, with which, while 
their powder lasted, they shot down their enemies, except 
those they poisoned with their new " tindalo," as they called 
it — arsenic, as Percy called it. But when their powder and 
shot were done, and their boots worn out, they cut a much less 
dashing figure and felt behind the age, for almost everybody 
knew his letters by this time, and many could read and write. 
By degrees they crept shyly into school and took their places 
below those whom they had despised. 

The hearts of the people were cheered, comforted, and 
encouraged, and one idea — School and Sunday — occupied their 
minds. It was something new, and, most hopeful sign of all, 
it had become '^ the fashion." 

Percy bought land round about the school-house, and estab- 
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lished William Ira and Noni comfortably upon it, to till it with 
the help of those who received instruction in the school 

yal6 and Rukomba were a little jealous at first, but my friend 
gave them the plan of a new and better house for himself, of 
which the foundation was to be laid during his absence ; for 
cockroaches, ants, and rats, had almost devoured the old one. 

I think he had dim hopes of some one coming out to share 
that new house with him. What the people wanted, he said, 
was a Christian English lady living in their midst. 

But the great event of this memorable visit has yet to be 
announced. Val6 and Rukomba ("Infant Prodigy permitting," 
as Percy used to say) had been most regular at school and 
prayers. Curwen Kiukilu had taught Val^ all he knew, and 
there could be no doubt from the questions he asked me, and 
the attention he paid, and the time — I could never get a 
moment to myself — he spent over his learning, that he was in 
earnest. So much so that when the Auroi-a came back to take 
him away, Mr. Wakefield begged them to anchor for a couple of 
days, and proposed to Bishop Carter the baptism of Yal6 and 
Rukomba, if after examination he should think them fit. 

All was agreed to. The Aurora cast anchor at Sara, and 
Sambeeree flourished as it had never done before. Bishop 
Carter wished to compensate the poor people in some degree 
for the bad treatment they had received, and even Captain 
Dermott's plea that they'd steal the anchor did not avail. He 
was obliged to confess that they behaved splendidly ; for Percy 
had lectured them before-hand in the big school-house, and put 
them all upon their honour ; and the generous-hearted skipper 
made Malagai and his friend Toroa some very handsome presents 
for helping him to keep order. 

But we must pass on to the evening fixed for the first Bap- 
tism in Pombuana. It was a happy, happy day for me and 
Percy, and dear Bishop Carter was so kind, and said * yes ' with 
a smile to everything we asked him. My own people were 
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softened and pleased. That is the kind of treatment which 
does us good. There was not a single unhappy looking face to 
be found ; except, I am sorry to say, poor Haharo, who was 
lying indoors with a terribly bad cough, which afterwards killed 
him. We all went to see him, and sat and talked with him, so 
that in the general bustle and rejoicing he was not neglected 
nor forgotten. His heart was melted by this kindness and 
attention. 

Arthur Eogani, as gay and active as the blithest bird that ever 
flew and sang, devoted himself to the happiness of everybody 
else. He positively added brightness to the sunshine. Curwen 
Kiukilu was gravely lecturing the anxious Yal6 and Eukomba 
and frowned at anybody who interfered. He evidently felt 
responsible for their behaviour at the important ceremony ; and 
would scarcely give way to Percy, who had cunningly asked him 
to let him help him. 

Leaving Bishop Carter and three new arrivals from England 
in the hands of Malagai and Toroa, who showed them about, 
Percy and I shut our grand red doors and began to adorn the 
inside of the school-house, Happy Island fashion. 

We covered our little altar (made of biscuit boxes) with red 
cloth, and assembled all the pictures at the back of it. We in- 
vited Bishop Carter to tea, and after that we lighted up, 
Curwen having destroyed two lamp glasses in his endeayours 
to outshine all former occasions. 

The event had been noised abroad far and wide, and crowds 
were flocking from every quarter. Percy had stationed an old 
man at the doors to prevent any weapons from being brought 
in, and smoking was strictly prohibited. Near the platform, 
on which the ceremony was to take place, was a reserved en- 
closure for the chiefs and their families. Curwen was sta- 
tioned by the bamboo bar, which was raised to allow any of 
the great men to pass, and then lowered behind them. The 
ouse filled in no time, and the large audience squatted on the 
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floor, leaving a lane up the middle. On the platform were 
Bishop Carter and the Kev. Percy Wakefield in their surplices 
and stoles, one on each side of the altar. In front of them, and 
facing each other, were four benches, on which sat Yal6, 
Eukomba, Iru, and Noni; and on the other side Manaha, 
Curwen, Sirombuka, and Arthur. I "presided at the har- 
monium,'' placed near the wall behind Arthur. 

Malagai and his wives were late, and no wonder, for it must 
have taken some time and many hands to get him up, and turn 
him out as he was when he did come. 

He had arrayed himself in a very short-waisted red gown, 
which Mrs. Selby had sent to Noni, but which like everything 
else desirable had found its Tf ay into his possession. He was, of 
course, very much too large for it, and across a wide view of 
his black back, through a red gap, was a lattice-work of our 
native string. The garment had been slit from the arm-pits 
downwards, and hung gracefully, but scantily, over his shoulders 
like a mantle, reaching to a little above his knees. 

But the most trying thing to our gravity was his head-dress 
— one of your wonderful ladies' bonnets — a little mat tied on 
with two enormous yellow strings, meeting in a large flaming 
yellow bow under the fierce visage, and flaunting in two gay 
streamers behind it, as it passed uplifted and solemnly along 
to its seat, evidently feeling that it had not been behind hand 
in offering due homage to the occasion. This remarkable 
covering for the head (it certainly looked much more like an 
ornamental plaster), which the wearer proudly called his 
*^ K4pi ni KapitSniy* or captain's hat, had been presented to 
Talana by one of our man-of-war friends, but, of course, appro- 
priated by her lord and master, as being something far too 
gorgeous for any other member of the family than himself to 
wear ; and it seemed unkind of Bishop Carter to venture to 
undeceive him in his pleasant belief that it was part of the full 
dress uniform of Captains in the British Navy. 
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The air with which he looked round upon us all, as 
finally sat down, is not to he described with pen and ink : it 
might be painted. His appearance was indeed most trying, 
more especially as he himself was blind to anything but its 
surpassing splendour, and jealously watchful lest it should grow 
less in any particular, frowning and squinting down his nose at 
the pointed ears of the big bright bow, which he encouraged to 
stick up as much as possible, hanging out the broad yellow 
streamers well in front, and sitting as stiffly as if he had been 
stuffed, for fear of dragging something out of shape. 

Mr. Wakefield acknowledged that he suffered terribly from 
him, for, do what he would, he could not keep him out of the 
corner of his right eye. 

Fortunately, however, the black congregation (not entirely 
excluding myself) saw nothing funny in it, and like the wearer 
were lost in admiration of their Chief. Fortunately, also, before 
the Service, there was a grand distribution of prizes to regular 
and successful scholars, of whose names Percy had a very care- 
fully made-up list, so that we had time to get a little accustomed 
to it. I think the three new arrivals from England were most 
affected by the unusual spectacle. They turned very red, 
cleared their throats, examined the architecture of the roof, or 
became deeply interested in the pattern of the floor, and tried 
to choke themselves with pocket handkerchief. 

Our Service was very bright and cheerful. We chanted 
three Psalms and sang two Hymns. The font, used for the 
first time, was one brought out from England for the new 
Bishop, who told the people the history of it, with Percy as 
translator, delivering to them the message of encouragement and 
good will sent to them from that far distant land ; telling them 
also that the Queen had heard about the man-stealing and was 
very sorry and displeased, and that their stolen friends and re- 
lations should be brought back, and the wicked work put an 
end to as soon as possible. He explained to them the difficulty 
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of the task, and begged of them to be patient and forbearing, 
which would make people more ready to take their part, and 
render it easier for their friends to right their wrongs. 

With regard to Noah Val6 and Sarah Kukomba (we have 
no family names), he congratulated them on being the first to 
stand up boldly in their own homes, and renouncing the old 
religion of fear and death to embrace the faith of Christ — the 
faith of Life and Hope. He spoke very strongly about entirely 
giving up the worship and sacrifices of the spirits of the dead, 
and that God would have no half-hearted service ; at which 
Iru shook himself backwards and forwards a little. He ended 
by congratulating my dear friend upon thus seeing the fruits of 
his labours. 

The Infant Prodigy was baptized next morning. She aston- 
ished everybody by her good behaviour. Curwen and I were 
her sponsors, and I gave out her name, Emily Wakefield. 

The poor little thing was sufifering from ulcers, to her 
mother's great satisfaction, and perhaps her quietness may be 
accounted for by the fact that she had burnt them all the day 
before with a fire stick, and that she had cried herself dumb 
and dry. If we do not have ulcers when we are young, we 
believe that we shall swell and be unhealthy when we grow up. 
We used to have them instead of measles and your other 
children's sicknesses ; but now we have measles and ulcers and 
other white diseases too. I am told that when I was an infant 
I was one large ulcer, and that Siama could only balance me on 
the palm of her hand, and hold on by the end of my nose ; so 
no wonder I am so strong and healthy now. 

Thus had everything flourished ; but this taking the Tide at 
its Flood was too much for Mr. Wakefield's suddenly renewed 
strength. The two months — they had been anxious about him 
and shortened the voyage — soon passed, and leaving a staff 
sufficient to carry on the school, we started for Happy Island. 

Never before was my dear friend so loth to leave Pombuana : 
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never were the people so sorry to have him go. ** Never," 
said he, '^ did I know before how much attached I am to them 
and they to me, and how deep a root my heart had taken in 
that coral." 

To them he ceased to be White ; to him they ceased to be 
Black. He had become one of us, and was loved by man, 
woman, and child from one end of the island to the other. 

The Av/rora was at anchor at Sara, the mouth of the Passage, 
and I thought we never should have got there, for besides the 
multitude that went with us there were old and feeble men and 
women, who had walked on as far as they could and were 
sitting down crying, and waiting to say good-bye. Each one of 
these had to bless him for some care of body or souL 

Captain Dermott when we got on board was quite affected, 
and said that " he'd have a better opinion of them from that 
out" 

In my friend's diary, written that very evening, is this 
entry : — 

" Sunset. Good bye, much-loved Pombuana ! God bless the 
beautiful island and the people — especially Curwen, Martin, 
William, Noah, Sarah, and little Emily — and give them 
strength to carry on their work ;" and, added in blue ink, a 
few months later, are the words : ** Alone — from me." 




CHAPTER LV. 

RELATES OUR TERRIBLE LOSS. 

The voyage eastward was long and tedious. It seemed as if 
the cruel elements were hired by Satan to work ill to Pom- 
buana, which was slipping from his deadly grasp. 

Not a breath of wind to fan sick Percy Wakefield's cheek or 
waft us on our weary way. 
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Eight leaden weeks wore themselves out at last, and I helped 
to carry him on a litter up to St. Stephen's, and lay him in 
Bishop Carter's room, exhausted but cheerful and patient, and 
only sorry to give us so much trouble. Trouble ! The trouble 
was to see him lying helpless there : our life^ our earthly qll^ 
passing away. 

Why had I not given myself more trouble to take care of him 
before it was too late ? 

I don't know exactly what was the matter with him. I think 
he had burst some blood-vessel. But I never knew him to be 
so gentle and so cheerful as he was then : too gentle — too good 
— too heavenly — for this earth. How I longed for a little of his 
old irritableness ! How I could have enjoyed a good scolding I 
But it was like the cruel calms at sea. 

After a while he revived my hopes by being able to get up 
and walk about, but with great difl&culty. He had to sit down 
on a box, which I put for him, in walking from the Bishop's 
room into the Dining Hall. 

He used to say it was worth while to be ill to be taken such 
care of. To walk up to Mr. Selby's was a great undertaking, 
which he used to accomplish leaning on my arm, and he would 
pause on the verandah steps to get breath, and to look at the 
beautiful flowers. 

Christmas came; but was saddened by the sight of his wasted 
body and declining strength, which his unsuccessful efforts at 
cheerfulness and jollity only made the more painfully clear. 
The hot weatiier was against him. 

Christmas passed ; and then I used always to think that the 
time ran down hill to the vessel's coming to take us to the 
Islands. The thought that Percy would be unfit to go to Pom- 
buana had long been in my mind, but was so unpleasant that I 
kept it down below, and out of hearing as much as possible. It 
was now time for it to come out in words. Bishop Carter took 
Arthur and me for one of the dear old Sunday walks, and told us. 

T 
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After a few moments of aching silence, he said that we most 
decide what to do under these circumstances. One of us must 
go to look after the school and help him in communicating with 
the people, and one must stay to be with Mr. Wakefield. It 
was at length arranged that I should go to Pombuana and that 
Arthur should stay at Happy Island. We both decided against 
our inclinations. He wanted to go and see the survivors of his 
scattered family, and I wished to be with our dear friend ; but 
I could see that the Bishop thought it would be best for me to 
go to Pombuana as I had more influence there than Arthur. 
Mr. Wakefield, with or without a sacrifice, it is not for me to 
say, agreed that this would be for the best. 

The summer heat made great inroads upon his strength, and 
left him in a very helpless state. He could not leave his room. 
The Aurora came, bringing down a doctor, who, when he saw 
him, did not look hopeful ; and I noticed greater care taken and 
tenderer love called forth ; but no one said anything fresh to 
us. The next thing we saw was that the sick man rarely left 
the sofa ; he had been removed to Mr. Selby's house, and Mrs. 
Selby was his nurse. Arthur and I were with him by turns at 
first all day, and afterwards all night as well. There was a 
settled gloom over everything, and the coming of the Aurora, 
a season of boisterous good spirits, seemed only to deepen and 
and widen it. Mr. Selby's eyes were red, as he went about 
his work in the kitchen and on the farm ; and Bishop Carter 
trembled when he spoke. Those three strong and gentle 
fellows from England quietly relieved everybody of half his 
work. It was pleasant to look upon their youth and health 
and strength in such a sick and dying time. 

Our schooling had been interrupted ; but we were learning 
lessons not to be found in books. 

Was it a fancy of mine, or was it really so, that Mr. Selby 
and Bishop Carter were more kind, and gentle, and familiar, 
ktient, and brotherly towards us lads than usual ; as if 
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they felt in want of our sympathy ; as if one object of their 
love were perhaps to be removed, and that it was turned more 
fully towards W5, who were still left ? The dreaded day came, 
fixed for the sailing of the Aurora. Strange that I should have 
to call that day a dreaded day ! But so it was — to me. 

She was to sail at two o'clock. All was bustle and com- 
motion everywhere, except in the quiet shady sick room. It 
was so unnatural for him to be the only quiet one — the only 
one who had nothing to do with what was going on. He 
used to look after us with such constant care that we were 
left like sheep without a shepherd. 

As I was to go away, I was obliged to be absent from 
his room most of the morning, doing what I had to do 
with a strangely dull and heavy heart, instead of running, 
leaping, laughing, and singing like any mad child. All that 
I had left, to long for, was given back only to be taken 
away again. 

One of the new arrivals seeing how stupid and blind I was 
with grief, and what miserable mistakes I was making with 
my things, and knowing that my mind was not in anything I 
was doing, came and helped me, like a brother. He told me to 
go to Mr. Wakefield, and that he would pack up the things, 
and tie together the loose odds and ends, and put them into 
the cart for me. Kind, good fellow I 

At eleven o'clock, Bishop Carter sent word to us Communi- 
cants, to assemble in Mrs. Selb/s room. We went in sadly 
and noiselessly and with heads bowed down. 

There sat he whom I loved best on earth, the shadow of his 
former self, but cheerful, patient, and full of courage. The 
active limbs were helpless ; the face everywhere seen and loved 
must now smile sweetly but faintly from that chair. 

Mr. Selby beckoned me and Arthur to stand one on each 
side of him, while the others ranged themselves conveniently 
round the room. 
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We were assembled there to " eat of that Bread and drink 
of that Cup" with him for the last time. 

When we rose from our knees, we had to say good-bye to 
Percy, and then walk down to the vesseL Presently he and 
Arthur and I were alone together. Time was short, and what 
we had to say must be said quickly. 

" Good-bye, my father, Percy," said I, " will you come next 
voyage % What will Val^ and Malagai do without you 1 And 
your work that you have begun, you must get well and come 
and finish it." 

" Good-bye, my own dear, dear boy. God has taught me at 
last to say * not my will but Thine be done.' There was a 
time when I could have wished it to be otherwise, but now I 
can say from my heart — it is all for the best. You must learn 
to say so too. It is God's work not mine. Perhaps I was stand- 
ing in His way, hindering His work, by attracting people's 
attention to myself instead of directing them to Him. You 
and Arthur will carry on the work if you really wish it to go 
on. But perhaps next year I may be sufficiently well to go 
down for a short time. I was nearly as bad as this before and 
got over it. However, God will do as He thinks best. Kiss 
me, Percy, and go ! Arthur, you had better walk down with 
him. I can get on all right till you come back. God bless you 
both for your wonderful affection and kindness. Good-bye, 
Percy ; you and I cannot be separated — not even by death." 

Arthur led me to the door, where Mrs. Selby and Noni bade 
me good-bye, and gave me a parcel of clothes, but I was like 
one walking in his sleep. Arthur looked after me, for I was 
not able to take care of myself, nor have I any remembrance 
whatever of the walk across to the Gap, off which the Aurora 
lay. 

The hurry and bustle of our departure prevented me and 
Arthur from feeling our good-bye as much as we might ether- 
ise have done. 
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It was not until next day that I awoke from my dull dreamy 
state to realize what had happened. That thin pale face, so 
dear, so familiar, so inseparable from my life, was ever present, 
always looking lovingly upon me, smiling bravely as it went 
down to the grave, like the face of a statue of Victory having 
Death under its foot. 

So with a sinking heart and failing of courage did I turn 
towards my home. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

ABSENCE. 

In the midst of my dreaming the thought " His work ; what 
are you doing for that 1" would suddenly start me to my feet, 
and turn me hot with shame at having let those precious 
moments pass unemployed. Then I would rush olOT and get my 
books and study or translate, or go and teach some of the 
younger boys in a restless, feverish kind of way. But Bishop 
Carter was at hand to cool and quiet me by his most wise and 
common sense advice and example, reducing my extravagance 
and irregularity to proportion and order. Sometimes he seemed 
almost to lack feeling, but never was there a more tender, 
sensitive man, except Percy ; only Percy had not his surprising 
coolness, judgment, and self-control, his rock-like plainness and 
steadfastness. 

He stayed a few days with me at Tanas6mb6 ; but the one 
universal cry was for " Waykayfeeloo." 

The Aurora took away the Bishop, returned to Happy Island, 
and left me alone. I was indeed back in my old home, but 
only to find it an empty hopeless solitude. I was miserably 
down-hearted, and faithless to a most blame- worthy degree ; but 
I had Curwen Kjukilu's precious example before me, whom I 
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do not hesitate to call the mainstaj of Grod's work in Pom- 
buana at this time. I had found my own level at last. He 
sighed very little and said less ; but was always at work either 
in his own school in his own village, or in the central one at 
Tanas6mb^. I helped him to the best of my ability, and he 
would make me take the lead, which perhaps, if I only had had 
the energy, I could have done better than he. 

Restless, noisy, showy Toroa broke the peace and upset 
everything by fitting out an expedition against the Surakanas, 
in which I am sorry to say every district in the Island joined. 
This expedition was made possible by there being no fighting 
at home. It was the fruit of our peace-making at Ambupono ; 
but it was better than fighting among ourselves. It was more 
civilized ! When the expedition was proposed I went to Toroa 
and tried to persuade and frighten him out of it, reminding him 
of what ' Man-of-war ' had said. He answered that he did not 
go to fight, which I did not believe. 

None of our Happy Island party went, except Manaha, who 
was obliged to go. William Iru was only too glad to be excused^ 
and his devotion to school about that time has never been 
equalled by him before or since. 

They were away a month, and came back triumphant and 
full of blood, unshaven, unwashed, and unrested. But they 
had got fifty heads, and Sagal6a was soon ornamented with its 
share, and hung out with spoils of all kinds. All this added 
to my despondency, and I kept asking myself the question, 
" How can I carry on this work ] " I had never felt the respon- 
sibility of it before. However Kiukilu worked and hoped while 
I worked and desponded, and so things went on. 

At length the Aurora came, and I walked down to the boat. 

Percy was not there. I dared not ask them any questions, but 

Mr. Selby who had come instead of Bishop Carter, put a letter 

int^iy hand. It was from him. I held the letter unopened 

/^^^■^nd, looking into Mr. Selby's face for an answer to the 
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question I dared not ask. His face was full of sorrow straight 
from Happy Island. It was a face that could not tell a lie. 

I had no time to read the letter — J was afraid to, that is 
the truth — until night, by lantern light, when Mr. Selby was 
asleep, in our dear little house, which was like a body without 
a soul — full of the absence of Mr. Wakefield. Everything 
there had been handled by him, used by him, had become a 
part of his presence ; everything there missed him, everything 
said he was gone. What would the letter say 1 I tore it open 
and read — 

" Dear Percy, — This letter comes instead of me. It is pro- 
bably the last I shall ever write. I write it, as you see, with a 
pencil ; propped up with pillows in bed. I suffer a great deal, 
and what can be a greater trial in this world than to be sepa- 
rated from those we love, and to be taken away from our un- 
finished work. But my life is now such a burden that I pray 
to be allowed soon to lay it down. Sad as all this may seem, 
dear Percy, I can see nothing in it to be really sorry about. 

" There is only one thing to be really sorry about, and that 
is to do wrong. Suffering is medicine ; bitter but wholesome. 
Perfect through suffering ! Thank God for every ache and 
pain and chastisement : all well deserved, and good for me. 
Forgive me, dear Percy, for all my peevishness and irritable- 
ness, which I used to give way to like a child. Looking back 
I see a thousand things which are faults and mistakes, and a 
few shadows which were good resolutions. I see no cause for 
blame in any one but myself. Poor people at Pombuana, how 
they will miss me ! How dear would every stick and stone, 
and man and woman, and child have been to me had I known 
it was my last time — my last look — my last words. Bid them 
good-bye for me, and tell them that instead of saying that they 
love me and shedding useless tears, let them keep alive the little 
seed God gave me to sow in their midst If they allow that 
to die, their love is not worth having. If I recover I shall — 
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I was obliged to leave off and sleep a wiiiley and quite forget 
what I was going to say. 

'' Now, my dear Namesake, I am being taken away, in ord^ 
that you may carry on God's work, leaning more upon Him 
and less upon man. Be sure of this : that Grod does not take 
me away without knowing that you and Arthur, and the rest, 
are able to take my placa Tell Satan to get hence with his 
faith-rotting despondency. Quit you like men, be strong : but 
for this wretched failing flesh I feel as though I could still lead 
you ou to victory. Don't let them doubt. Christ must conquer. 
Be bold. Cast shame and fear to the winds, for you are no 
longer a child. Upon you and Arthur and Gurwen and the 
others depends Christ's cause in Pombuana at the present 
moment. Be loving and patient. Their hearts cannot with- 
stand Christ's love. Think of what He has done for you. 

*' Perhaps I shall be here still when you come back: but if not, 
then good-bye. You have Grod with you and His work to do 
until we meet again, never again to say good-bye. What more 
would you have ] Keep these words in your heart, and they 
will keep Satan and his fruitless sorrow and despair out : 

" * To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me on 
ray throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in His throne.' 

'' Remember me to all our dear people in the home of you 
and me. God bless them and you all in your work for them. 
Think of me as ever near you. I don't feel as if this was a 
parting. 

Your devoted friend and brother, 

Percy Wakefield." 

These words were exactly what I wanted. Though they 
filled my eyes with tears and made me sob aloud, they gave me 
courage and confidence in the success of my cause. Gurwen 
and William were left in charge of the school, Noni having be- 
gun work among the women, and we went away to Happy 
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Island. It was not true to its name, for there was Percy 
Wakefield's grave. He had lived only two days after writing 
that letter. Although I knew he was dead, yet I expected to 
meet him at every turn, at every hour ; but hour after hour, 
day after day passed, and he came not. 

Nevertheless I could not realize that he was dead. It 
seemed as if he had gone away for a time and would be back 
again. He had been too great a part of my own life for 
me to believe that I could be alive if he were dead. 

At last my mind ceased to expect him, but it never thought 
of him, never has thought of him as dead and gone. Instead of 
that it began to feel him close at hand, closer than ever he had 
been in life, for then he was often absent, and we were often 
separated; but now he was never away, always near, as he 
himself had said. It seemed as if the taking away of his body 
allowed his spirit to get closer to mine, to be in me, instead of 
only beside me. So plainly did I feel this sometimes that, 
without intending it, I spoke aloud to him. I have often 
wished and prayed that I might realize the presence of Christ 
in this manner, for I believe it to be the shadow of which we 
are to seek the substance in Holy Communion. 

I know that I have failed to express what I mean; but 
these things lie too deep for words, especially when the words 
I am using, or more probably misusing, are those of a difficult 
foreign language. 

Arthur and I walked to the grave across the valley, following 
the path along which we had borne Riroto, little thinking at 
the time that I should ever walk along it to the grave of Percy 
Wakefield. No one but myself can ever know what a depth of 
loneliness and bleak ocean of bitter tears those words convey, 
or what it was to stand looking upon the flowers trembling 
there in the setting sunlight above his resting body ; to have 
come back to find him there ; to look down upon his garden 
in the valley, across to his room, to the Chapel where he prayed, 
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whose lights were breaking forth like the stars, to the Hall where 
we had met for many a Christmas feast and merry making, and 
back again upon the earth that lay between him and the light 
of day : to see nothing, hear nothing of him anywhere, to walk 
our old walks, sing our old hymns, read our old books, to be 
haunted by him everywhere, but to have nothing left of him 
to meet my mocked senses, but this silent impenetrable grave, 
and the cold stone cross bearing his beloved name in the sight 
of earth and heaven : — 

PEKCY WAKEFIELD, 

DIED, JUNE 11th, 

18-, 
AGED 35 YEARS. 

A Pomb'uana te ianihigo. 

(Pombuanft weeps for thee.) 



•^ 



He is, indeed, dead and gone. 

Arthur had been telling me of the last few hours : " It seemed 
as though the vessel had sailed away with his life," he said, " for 
he began at once to die after you had gone. 

" On the morning of the day he died he sent for us all to 
bid him good-bye. We, his own boys, came last. The room 
was filled with our sorrow. 

" * Don't cry ! ' he said as sweetly and cheerfully as ever. 
* Smile ! this is my birthday. I go home to-day.' His breath 
was very short and he gasped between the words; but he seemed 
to have his foot upon the neck of death, and looked triumphant 
' I go home — to the home where we shall all meet by-and-bye — 

;o home before you a little while — ^you should feel jealous 
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that I am allowed to go first. All of you owe me nothing but 
forgiveness. I have not even done what was my bare duty. 
What there was to love in me was but the reflection of the light 
of Christ to whose love I now leave you, Whom I shall see this 
night. If you love me don't cry because I am going home. 
Every one of you do your best to overcome the sin that is in 
you, and live for the Glory of God and for the good of our dear 
earthly home which I never shall see again. Then nothing 
can make you unhappy; and we shall be sure to meet again. 
I am too good-for-nothing to talk any mora Gome one by 
one and say good-bye.' 

" Then with a smile and a word of encouragement for every 
one of us — he was the only one that didn't cry — and with a 
tender kiss for those who had been with him the longest and 
who loved him the best, he parted from us ; but I stayed by to 
see the end. 

'^ In the afternoon he beclconed me to him by a faint raising 
of his eyes. Putting his arms round me he whispered, * Arthur, 
I believe I love you too well. You make me wish to stay. 
Don't think I'm crying after all — I'm losing tlie mastery. 
Arthur, be strong, stronger than I have been. If a thing be 
right, do it, in spite of the world. If a thing be wrong, leave 
it undone in spite of pain and death and hell. I leave Pom- 
buana to you and Percy ' 

'* Here his voice failed altogether and his head sank upon my 
shoulder — the place where it had loved to rest — where it lay 
at last in the heaviness of death. 

" I called Mr. Carter — I like the old name best — and we 
laid him down upon the bed, at rest. 

." Next day, all who wished to do so went in to take a last 
look at the well-known face ; and Henry Lolomaran whispered 
to me as he passed, ' Like the face of an angel praying.' And 
so it was." 

The Chapel bell recalled us, and reminded us that it was 
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dark and late. We crossed the valley and entered the 
GhapeL 

I took his place at the harmonium, and we tried to sing his 
favourite evening hymn/ but instead of singing there was sob- 
bing. How unworthy of us ! I felt as if we were making him 
unhappy with our foolish weakness. 

Arthur and I upon our knees that night resolved to quench 
our tears, and show our love and fidelity neither in word nor 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth. 

Unfortunately, as it seemed at the time, my bodily strength 
gave way, and I grew quite thin and weak, in spite of food 
and physic. 

While my kind friends were puzzling what to do with me, 
the difficulty was solved in a most unexpected way. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

ANOTHER BLOW. 

The sad news had reached England, and a letter came from 
Bishop Curwen, saying that Herbert Wakefield, a younger 
brother of Percy's, wished to come out at once and give what 
help he could. This letter also said that a place was ready for 
Percy Pomo, or any other scholar they might send as a future 
candidate for Holy Orders ; Bishop Curwen thinking that the 
presence of such a student would help the others to realize 
and take a greater interest in their work. 

Our three new friends from England were so useful that Mr. 
Selby was persuaded to take a trip home, after fourteen years 
absence and hard work. Mrs. Selby was to go too, and a 
certain P.P. was also to be of the party. It was pleasant to 
be going to hk home. 

Three happy profitable years I spent at the English Missionary 
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College of St Stephen, under my dear old friend and father, 
Bishop Curwen, who knew exactly how to teach and take care 
of me, and who made me feel at home. 

We arrived in the summer, and if Sydney astonished me, 
how much more did England ! 

The winters pinched me a little, so did my first pair of boots, 
but the kindness and encouragement I met with, and a feeling 
that as Percy's friend I had a portion in England, kept the cold 
out — ^not to mention eight or nine blankets, nor a greatcoat fit 
for a polar bear. 

Herbert was making farewell visits to his friends, and 
came at last to say good-bye to Bishop Curwen and St. 
Stephen's. He gave me a letter inviting me to spend my vaca- 
tions with Percy's mother and sisters. He was very like his 
brother, but looked stronger, and was a little less gentle in his 
manner. He had his brother's eyes. 

Now, as you probably know as much about English college 
life as I do, I shall only tell you of one or two remarkable things 
that happened during that time. But it may interest you to 
know that I was not the only black man . at St. Stephen's. 
There were others from Africa and India, and they were trying 
to get some Chinese students too. One thing worthy of note 
is a little trip I took into Yorkshire with a college chum of 
mine who lived in that county. 

We .found ourselves one quiet Sunday afternoon at the side 
door of a little grocer's shop in the village of Bolton. The 
door was opened by a very nice young woman, who, to our 
inquiry if Mrs. Dinnit was at home — we had read the name 
over the shop door — answered, " Yes ; will you walk in ?" 

In the back parlour by a small round table sat a fine old lady 
with smooth grey hair under her neat cap, who rose to meet us as 
We came in, and asked us to be seated. On the small round 
table at her elbow was a large brown Bible with a pair of spec- 
tacles on the open page. 
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My companion explained that I had been her son (George's 
friend in the far off seas, where he had met his death, and that 
I wished to come and see her and tell her all I could 
about his last days. The tears came into her eyes as she looked 
earnestly into my face and clasped my hand, saying : 

" So you were kind to my son — bless you ! " 

" No madam/' said I, '* it was George who was so kind to us." 

'^He was always kind to the humblest animal/' said his 
mother proudly, " and only to think of my Gentle George, as 
we used to call our dear boy — being roughly handled and beat 
to death. That cruel blow struck here ! His poor father was 
never the same man afterwards, and grew solemn and sad like, 
and moped and died. He was our only child was — Greorge." 

'' That blow struck us too, dear madauL He was so tender 
to the children — there wasn't a dry eye in Rota when they 
heard he had been killed. I am ashamed that men of 
the same island where I live did this wicked deed; but 
they never knew him. They only knew he was a White 
Man, and that was enough for them — for at that time a White 
Man represented all that they most feared and hated — when 
White Men appeared they knew that their children, wives, and 
homQS were in danger — and they fought for them. Some of your 
people call it treachery, but I think your people would do the 



same." 



" They would ! They would ! and so you were with our 
George just before he diedl and he was good and kind — and true % 
He would sooner die any time than tell a lie — would my George. 
He never deceived you 1 " 

" Never; we trusted him as we did the Bishop. We know 
our friends and they know us. We are bad enough ; but not 
so bad as we are made out to be." 

" I believe it my dear young friend, I believe it especially now 
that I have seen you. What was your name ? I'm hard of 
hearing." 
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I told her. She then went to an old work-box and took 
out some letters. 

" This here is the last letter my son ever wrote to me — that 
fetched, that is. And he tells me about you and another young 
man — Di — he was no great hand at these names — that was a 
perfect gentleman, he says " 

" My dear brother, madam — Diara — who was murdered by 
White Men — thrown overboard alive." 

" God forgive them for it ! " she exclaimed earnestly. 

" They are dead." 

" Why didn't they die before they did us this mischief ? But 
this Book here forbids me to talk so. Ah, Mr. Pomo, this 
Book is the friend of the poor and sorrowful. I can bear any- 
thing after reading a verse or two here. * Blessed are they 
that mourn,' don't it say ? * for they shall be comforted.' And 
that's come true this day. Wasn't I mourning and thinking 
of our lost George this very morning — to have him die by 
violence, and be hacked and torn and bleeding, as if he was no 
more than so much vermin — and me not there to speak the 
mother's word, nor lay the mother's hand — that's what makes 
it come hard — wasn't I picturing it all to myself and Jenny 
there, and seeing no comfort — when your knock came, and lo I 
you come direct from George to comfort me. Ah, dear gentle- 
men, the Lord is merciful ! But, tell me, how did you find 
me out ? " 

^* George told me all about his home, as we sat together on 
board ship of an evening, and I wrote down the names and 
learned them perfectly; and then I told my kind English 
friends that I wanted to come — and here I am." 

She blessed us, and wanted us to let Jenny make us a cup 
of tea ; but we thanked her and went away. I was so sorry 
that 'the few relics of George, in the shape of leaves of his 
books, which I had bought or found, had been lost in my 
wanderings. 
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What a queen that simple, dignified, God-fearing, poor old 
woman was ! May the day come when we shall have such in 
Pombuana ! And why should not Siama and Tiola and — Noni, 
and a host of others become like her ? I see no reason why 
they should not, and I believe and hope and pray that they 
may. In this you can help me. 

But I must hasten oa 

The time is that of my third and last vacation in Eng- 
land. The place is the beautiful home of my dear friend 
down in Gloucestershire, of whose red mud our rich and 
sticky Eota soil reminded him, which in its turn reminded 
me of him. 

Mr. Selby had gone back to Happy Island, but Mrs. Selby 
was still in England, and Bishop Curwen and I went down 
together to meet her at Mrs. Wakefield's house. 

I ought to have told you that he had left us because of two 
severe sunstrokes. That was another thing which seemed so 
unfortunate at the time, but which turned out to be a blessing 
afterwards. In the comfortable candle-lighted drawing-room 
were several ladies. There was Mrs. Wakefield in mourning, 
Mrs. Selby, another lady much younger whom everybody 
called Emily, and one whom I had never seen there before, a 
widow whom Mrs. Selby introduced to me as her cousin, Mrs. 
Pannier. At the second glance I recognised her, and perceived 
the likeness to Mrs. Selby. What a surprise ! " Come and sit 
down beside me, my dear friend. I suppose I may call you 
Percy ] Welcome home, Percy 1 You see we have met again. 
Tell me your story." 

" You will be glad to know, Mrs. Pannier," said the Bishop, 
overhearing, " that he is tvriting it, in fact I may almost say 
has written it for it is nearly finished. His dear namesake had 
excited quite a literary taste in him ; and I thought it would be 
an excellent occupation for him, and the very best exercise for 
him in English he could have." 
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*' Excellent indeed !" exclaimed my former mistress. " But 
I hope that it is indeed his own composition/' 

'^ Yes, his very own. He has had his Namesake's letters and 
diaries and his own memory to draw from. Ours have been 
only advice and correction of spelling, and a little arrangement. 
When you have the house built for you, you need not inquire 
too curiously about the scaffolding." 

" I shall wait patiently then until it is published. Mean- 
while, Percy, I will tell you a little of my story, if you would 
like to hear it." 

" That I would," said I. 

" Well, the new house was finished about a year after you 
went for the Doctor ! And I was in hopes that my poor husband 
would be quieter and more comfortable ; but we had not been 
in it six months when a hurricane tore off the roof one night, 
deluging us with rain and spoiling everything. The men's 
quarters were blown away, and we found ourselves homeless. 
It was terrible, terrible ! K^n^ never recovered the shock and 
excitement, and would hear no comfort but ran about crying : 
* Kuined ! ruined !' 

**That house was his hobby. He became so violent that 

I was obliged to have Dr. Angot to live in the house with us. 

O what I suffered ! When we were first married he was as 

gentle and generous a man as ever lived ; but a fever he had 

affected his mind and made him the wreck you saw. He died 

in a few months, and remembering you, Percy, I wrote to the 

English Consul in Noumea, who had all our labour restored 

to their own homes with as much pay as I could spare. I 

went to Sydney, and came thence to England, where I hope to 

end my days, which have been few and full of sorrow — but 

like you, dear Percy, I took it from the hand of God. You 

can't think what help that little saying of yours gave me. And, 

tell me, have they stopped the kidnapping yet?" 

I was just going to answer when the door was opened and 

u 
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the servant delivered a letter to Bishop Canren, who had no 
sooner glanced at it than he let it fall, and tuniing pale, he tried 
to ^>eak — ^bnt could only whisper as he roee, deeply agitated, 
from his chair : 

'^ Another sacrifice ! O God, how long t " 

Then mastering himself a little he picked up the letter, and 
said, '' I have very bad news from the South Sea& At first I 
decided not to spoil our happy evening by disclosing it, but I 
have no right to deprive myself of your noble sympathy, which 
I so much need. That devoted man of God— Bishop Carter *' 

He passed the telegram to Mrs. Wakefield, saying : '* I know 
your bravery and good sense. You can bear it" 

** Our dear Saint — killed ! O Grod thy ways are indeed 
inscrutable ! ' Bishop Garter was murdered by natives at 
Dolores L,]dendana Group. Body recovered. Grerald Smith, and 
Henry Lolomaran a native of Marianusa, died on board from 
their wounds. Retaliation for kidnapping supposed cause.' " 

'' Thank God that Herbert ii safe r cried the Bishop. 

This roused the sorrow and indignation of England. It was 
found out afterwards that a kidnapping vessel had been to 
Dolores just before the Aurord, The inhabitants had always 
been unfriendly to strangers since first visited by the Spaniards 
three hundred years ago. They knew Bishop Carter, and had 
known Bishop Curwen before him, merely as outsiders, who 
wanted to take away their boys for some reason or purpose 
which they could not comprehend. Neither could speak their 
language, which was very difficult and quite unlike any of the 
other dialects, with nearly a hundred of which they had become 
familiar. So they had always employed an interpreter from 
some neighbouring islands. Bishop Carter had been warned 
not to go to the principal island of the group, as a '* slaver," so 
some people call them, had been there before. That was their 
reason for going to Dolores, where they had always been well 
received. 
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Bat the kidnappers had been there too. Thej had stolen 
four young men and shot down four more. The Dolores 
people said, I suppose, as Tila had said; " Bishop comes firsts 
and then he sends these thieves and murderers ; or how should 
thej know the way T' 

If they would not trust their boys to men who had always 
treated them fairly and kindly, and who knew how to deal 
with them from long experience ; what do you think would be 
the state of their feelings when perfect strangers came and 
roughly handled them, treated them with all indignity, stole 
dieir children, and shot them down like sea-gulls) Why 
they would cry : '* Death to the first white man we meet ! " 
Just as when one of us '* bloodthirsty savages " commits an out- 
rage, yawr cry is : '' Shoot them all down like dogs 1" 

Arthnr was one of those who volunteered to go and ascertain 
the Bishop's fate, for he was killed on shore, while Henry and 
Gerald (the one of the three new comers, who had taken a fancy 
to me), and two others who recovered from their wounds, were 
fired upon in the boat 

From this great calamity, which nearly dashed all our hopes, 
may be dated the established growth and fruitfulness of that 
tender shoot, planted by these faithful men in the sweat of their 
brow, and watered with their blood. 

Quiet, hidden, and unheard of, as they had been in their 
lives, their death made them known throughout the world, at- 
tracted attention to their work, and called forth universal 
sympathy and admiration. Satan was foiled again. 

While many a heart was faint aud fearful, stunned by the 
sadden and fatal blow, Herbert Wakefield, who was with them 
at the end, wrote home to bis mother : 

'< We must not think of Gk)d as at a loss for means to carry 
on His work. What He wants is Christian men and women, 
whose perfected characters are often the ripe fruit of their 
so-called unfinished work. How it angers me to hear good 
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simple-minded people Bay, in a lackadaiscal tone, Poor Garter ! 
he was cut off in his prime, and he has left his work to be 
finished by others ! To which impertinence the answer is 
clear, namely : that he himself is the Finished Work." 

Bishop Garter had foreseen it all. In his desk was found an 
envelope marked : 

" To he opened if 1 do not came back." 

This contained his will regarding the work for which he had 
given his life, and to which he left, with the exception of a few 
heir-looms, all his money and property. He wished Mr. Selby 
to succeed him, and had already urged him to do so. All of us 
added our entreaties ; but he declined once and forever ; pro- 
posing Herbert Wakefield as a younger and a fitter man. 

After the necessary delay my friend's brother was consecrated, 
and he has lived down our natural but stupid opposition to a 
stranger, not without a will of his own. 

Here I must ask you to take leave of our saintly friend and 
Bishop: Eeginald Carter. 

His body lies below the storm : 

In Heaven's great calm his soul doth rest. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

NOT NONI. 

This chapter contains, an announcement which will be of such 
intense interest and importance, not only to ourselves, but 
more especially to the world — the idle, meddling, gossipping, 
scandal-mongering world, so diligent in everybody's business 
but its own — that I am almost determined to leave the country 
before I write it. 

I am already warned that we shall " catch it '' soundly from 
the world ; but if it be only the Wicked World I think we shall 
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be able to stand t^ Behaviour, having had a little experience 
in that way. 

Emily says so, and what she says I invariably believe. She 
has told me in a whisper (and I recognised those two hard g's 
again) what the world will say, and if it does, the more shame 
for it It is certainly old enough to know better. But / say 
simply — Let it. So much the worse for the world, and not a 
bit the worse for us ! What we say, if we are permitted to say 
anything at all about this little matter — for I find the world 
disposed to treat us very much the same as the old women of 
Bota treated me once before under somewhat similar circum- 
stances ; if, then, we have permission what we humbly desire 
to say is this : — 

That when /, Percy, took her, Emily, and when she, Emily, 
took me, Percy, our object was not to please the world but to 
please ourselves, and that moreover we have done it. It has 
been a grand success, and that should satisfy the world. 

He whom we both loved and leaned upon was taken away, 
and so we, the two chief mourners, came together, each to 
console the other for his loss, both to unite in carrying on his 
work. 

Next to having himself is to have her whom he loved, whose 
every thought, word, and deed is of and for him — his living 
memory. She, on the other hand, says that by marrying his 
friend, who has grown like him in mind and tastes and manner, 
she has secured the next best thing to himself; and that in our 
united life we shall be better able to carry out his wishes by 
continuing his work, than by mourning for him apart Thus 
the two homeless ones found a homa 

Mr. World 1 the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
There is none of this particularly eatable pudding to spare 
for you. So do us the favour to ascertain your own business, 
and to go about it. Adieu I 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

TO-DAY. 

Many years have passed away sinoe the fimgoiiig dii^ten d 
my Story were written. The ink is turning yellow and die 
paper getting rather spotted. 

I now add this one, the last, in order that, good or bad, 
they may be printed and preserved, for they contain much that 
will always be interesting to ourselves and our friends, if not 
to the world, who when one wants it to meddle — won't. 

To-day, Emily and I — ^happy before, are happier than ever, 
for we see his work — God's work — advanced beyond our expec- 
tations. Her work among the women has been wonderful ! 
The next generation of my people will bless her for Christian 
wives and mothers — her and Noni, for they have worked to- 
gether. All that was so sad and bitter is sweet and pleasant, 
calmed and sanctified in Christ ; for if we are His we must 
be also one another's. 

Marianusa Island is Christian, with the Rev. Carter Wondres 
at its head. Santa Clara, a large island, is doing well under 
the second of the new arrivals— old and well seasoned now. 
Bishop Wakefield has heard from the murderers' lips the his- 
tory of Bishop Carter's deatL 

Almost every village in Pombuana has its school and 
teachers, while Tanas6mb6, the heart and brain of the island, 
has become a kind of college. 

We have a very comfortable house close by, of which I shall 
try to draw you a picture some day, and Percy's wish is rea- 
lized. His people have the example of an English Christian 
woman's life before them, with all its elevating influence and 
practical good. Noah and wife take charge of our premises, as 
^g£pld, during our short absence in Happy Island or Sydney. 
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The Infant Prodigj is now a great help in the school of which 
she used to be the great obstruction. 

Malagai is very aged aud infirm, and still clings to his women 
and old superstitions ; but we all trust and pray that the old man 
may yet listen to the earnest, respectful persuasion and teaching 
of his devoted son, John TalisL When the old chief heard of his 
friend Percy's death, he would go to Happy Island to assure 
himself of it Talana and Talisi went with him, and I need not 
tell you that they will never forget the greatest event of their 
Uvea Even now the old man will still repeat the tale to 
Wal^ambaila whenever he comes over, who always asks the 
same questions, shows the same astonishment, receives the same 
answers, and suffers the same humiliation. 

Curwen Kiukilu, William Iru, and Paul Manaha, are all 
doing well, better than we have any right to expect of them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kui are evangelising their neighbourhood. 
Sirombuka and others carry on a good school at Sota, and the 
£ev. Arthur Rogani, who took my place with Bishop Curwen, 
has charge of our school at L^vuna, and travels all over Ambu- 
pono and Matambala. Mrs. Arthur Rogani, a very nice-looking 
good girl from Halavo, imagines that she is Ordained as well as 
her husband, and kneels at his side when he reads the Service. 

Robert Kaukaru is doing wonders with Bokona in general 
and Salatambu in particular. Coffee grows abundantly through- 
out Pombuana. 

And Toroal 

At a seaside village of Surakana there hangs from a tree over 
the beach a skeleton hand and arm — Toroa's. The pitcher went 
once too often to the welL 

I felt very sorry for him and mourned as David did for SauL 
Sagal^a was burnt by the victorious Surakanas, and nothing but 
a few blackened posts remained to tell of that happy noisy hive. 

But a new Sagal^ has arisen, under the leadership of its chief, 
Paul Manaha. It forms part of the great Christian establish- 
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meat at Tanas^mM ; where large and well kept gardens con- 
taining all sorts of newlj adopted food, flourish in the enclosure 
of their almond groves. The houses are prim and pretty, and 
as well kept as the gardens. Glass windows and stone 
chimneys attest the advanced state of civilization of the place, 
which is called St. Stephen's — '^St Stephen's, Pombuana." 
That is our address. 

At Happy Island rises the lofty steeple of a Memorial 
Church, built by generous loving friends in England to the 
memory of those whose memory alas ! is all that we have left 
of them on earth. The costly organ is the gift of Mrs. Wake- 
field ; the beautiful east window, representing the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen, was given by her son Herbert ; and the font and 
bells and western window by Bishop Curwen, who, aged as he 
is, intends to visit us once more before he dies. 

At Happy Island rises also the bread most excellently baked 
by Cookee, who, as he shakes me by the hand, declares it to 
have been '' The Boots as done it !" which he has preserved 
and shows to visitors, when he gets an opportunity, as among 
the marvels of the place, which indeed they are. 

To-night, the last night of another year, which though it 
leaves the happy days when we were altogether farther behind, 
yet brings us nearer to the happier day3 of unbroken everlast- 
ing Home — to-night, a little thoughtful party sit in dear Percy's 
old room, which I use as a study when I am in Happy Island. 
Before me on the table is his desk (now mine), on which I am 
writing the last pages of my Story. Among the curiosities it 
contains are my first copy book, my first reading book, with my 
name wonderfully inscribed thereon, a lock of Diara's hair, 
several remarkable letters, and old Wal^ambaila's teeth. 

Opposite me sits Arthur, playing dumbly on a bamboo Jew's 
Harp, which you will recognise as Dolo's. Emily in her bonnet 
and shawl is there too in the twilight, with her hand upon 
Bertha Bogani's knee^ to whom she has been whispering some- 
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thing, evidendy of a pleasing, amile-provoking, nature, about a 
letter they have been reading. 

As I do not approve of her having any secrets from me I 
take the letter. It was in the well-known hieroglyphics of the 
Eev. Arthur, written long ago and sent home by Percy, as an 
instance of the mistakes he had made in his disinterested en- 
deavours to make all things come right, according to his own 
idea of what ought to be, and before he had become resigned 
to the general obstinacy and wrong-headedness both of men and 
things. 

He had set his mind on Arthur's forming a royal connection, 
by marrying Malagai's charming daughter Tulu, who grew up 
to be a perfect little Pombuana beauty, and married Curwen 
instead. 

This is how he was set right : 
** Wakefield, — 

" This letter is for you, written to you by your son, who 
wants to tell you what his mind is. You spoke to him of his 
sister, I mean when you and I were walking to and fro on the 
grass (in the field), and you spoke to me of her, and I opposed 
you, you know, and it was at an end, and you wouldn't think 
of it any more, said I to myself. But after a while you spoke 
again to one or two others, and now there is not any one but 
who has heard it all, and they talk to me about it, and I am 
ashamed ; for the little girl you mentioned to me for a wife is 
my sister — I mean Tulu there ; we are both of the same tribe." 
(The tribe is a large family. — P.P.). "And hanging upon 
your words is my life or death ; for if they were to hear the 
words which you have spoken they would hunt me and drive 
me away, they would point me out, and they would kill me 
for it. But let me tell you that I have no desire to die for a 
girl, for what reward should I get ) If they hunt and drive me 
away, if they should kill me because of any one thing belong-, 
ing to. this Religion, that would suit me — therein would lie a 
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reward, and I should be quite willing ; but to die for a girl, 
or for stealing, or for what is unlawful, that I am unwilling 
to do. 

*' And you, Wakefield, you don't cease to speak to me about 
my betrothal ; but what have I, a vile and worthless person, to 
do with marriage % They who are great men and well favoured 
and strong, for them it is to marry. And if there be any word 
in this letter which is not plain, do not ask 9^, ask some other 
person, for I decline to speak any more about this matter. 

" Arthur Rogani." 

And now I lay before you part of a letter which Emily has 
just been reading to us, and which filled our eyes with tears — 
not exactly of sorrow, but of tenderness for his memory. 

It was the last one they received from him at home. 

" Bishop Carter has just been sitting with me. I thank God 
for having been permitted to know such a wise and kind and 
simple-minded man — for having had such a pattern before me. 
If I were like him I should be satisfied, for he is as like our 
Great Exemplar as it is possible for man to be. 

He is a man who never exaggerates, never shirks the stern 
plain truth. All his superlatives, for I suppose he had a stock 
once, have rusted away from long disuse. Judge then of my 
pleasure and delight when, with a smile of gratification, and 
conscious, perhaps, of a momentary weakness, he said, in a low 
voice, so as to soften it down as much as possible, I suppose, 
* your two boys, Percy and Arthur, are excellent !' 

" We call them Boys, but they are young men. I, a weak 
person and much given to superlatives, entirely endorse this 
statement. These two fine fellows, Christian gentlemen in f eeU 
ing and conduct, take my place, and carry on my work. 
Arthur is a great printer, and has charge of the printing office, 
with perhaps a tendency to work a little too fiercely. Both he 
and Percy can play the organ at the Chapel Services. But their 
chief work lies in their moral influence over their fellows, and 
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(a wonder of long and difficult production) their utter fearless- 
ness in speaking their minds — to me or the Bishop or anybody^ 
however high and awfdl their position. Their letters to me are 
remarkable for clearness, cleverness, and bright Christian feeling. 
There can be no doubt bat that with these two Christianity has 
beeoma a second nature. Arthur is an Evangelist by in^cinct. 
Either of them could carry on a school of their own people as 
well as the ordinary national schoolmaster. They have had the 
very be3t teaching that such teachers as Bishops Cur wen an<l 
Garter, and Mr. Selby and I could give them, and are now able 
and willing to reproduce it in their own mother-tongue, and what 
is more and better — in their own lives. They have also had 
so much practical handiwork in Happy Island — farming, fencing, 
gardening, milking, cooking, boating, ploughing, printing, and 
a little carpentering, together with a wholesome experience of 
responsibility in all these departments, that they are extraordin- 
arily well fitted for conducting any institution of this kind in 
their own islands. 

*^ With all this they are humble, having had the lives of really 
great men before their eyes. And yet who are theyl 
' Niggers ' — ' an inferior race ; monkeys on their way to man- 
hood ; animals who can never become Christians,' as a planter 
in New Caledonia said to me in spite of facts ; people who have 
no love nor gratitude, &c. Why I am continually warmed, 
comforted, and cheered by that one thing alone— their love and 
fidelity, and by the extraordinary toughness of their attach- 
ment to me, without which in some degree I confess I could 
not have worked among them. Instead of their having no 
gratitude, the superabundance of it is my constant wonder, and 
it repays me a thousandfold for any inconvenience, discomfort, 
bss of health " (he was dying as he wrote these very words) 
'* that I may have sufiered for their sake and His who disdained 
not to exhaust all pain and agony of spirit, soul, and body for 
them and for us who dare to despise them. 
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** It is the best paying work and the most successful imagin- 
able. That is my verdict after over ten years' experience, and 
my fondest hope is that, if my life be spared, I may have twenty 
or thirty more. 

'' But if a man hopes to reap in the spring, or, being in a 
hurry for results, attempts to force his crop without studying 
its nature, or turns on his offended heel like Naaman because 
the ignorant heathen don't abase themselves before him, at a 
time when it is impossible that they can appreciate either him- 
self or his work — why, he will be disappointed. A little 
sanctified common sense will keep him from making these 
mistakes, and lead him to substitute patience and perseverance, 
humility and observation, for the block and tackle with which 
he was prepared to haul up into the astonished light of day an 
immature crop of gigantic straw. Too weak and languid, and 
conscious of a tendency to twaddle and drivel; so I cease for 
the present" 

The letter was never finished. 

The last hours of the old year were slowly and heavily de- 
parting, as we sat recalling the past, and hoping and praying 
for the future. Our lamp had burned low, and there was an 
undefinable solemnity in the stillness and the gloom of the 
little room, once alive with his life and cheerfulness, but now 
as silent as the starlit grave across the valley. The silence 
and the shadowy light seemed to be one ; and none of us 
cared to interrupt them. 

The Chapel bells began to chime, and our little party broke 
up, one of them with a yearning desire to know if he saw or 
knew, or could in any way take part in what was going on, or 
if he were as dumbly, deafly, and blindly present as the brass 
beneath the western window, from which his name looked 
down upon his absence. 

A few minutes before midnight we were upon our knees 
in silent prayer. As the hour struck the death-knell of the 
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old year and proclaimed the birth of a new one, we arose and 
with one heart, if not exactly with one voice, sang out those 
glorious words of life and love and light : 

*' Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men." 

It was a remarkable company that sang : faces of opposite 
colour from the extremes of the earth, men and women with 
histories and experiences the very contradiction of each other 
— a Babel like their tongues, met under those lamps in that 
distant and lonely isle to sing, in the tamed and conquered 
Marianusa language, a song dictated to shepherds nearly two 
thousand years ago, one night when a Babe was bom at Beth- 
lehem. To me there is a miracle in this. 

I had insisted on Emily's writing the conclusion of our Story 
(whose faults are mine), in her own sentiments and with her 
own delicate, sensitive, and gentle hand, which smooths away 
my fears and frowns, and points out the right way. 

On my return to the darkened little room, after hanging up 
my surplice, and wishing Bishop Wakefield a happy New Year, 
I turned up the lamp which shed its light upon this sheet of 
paper lying on his desk, where I had laid down my pen to talk 
and dream. There, in the familiar and beloved spider-legged 
handwriting, I read these two most decisive and impassable 
words, evidences of her Pombuana scholarship : 

NA SOSOKO. 

To which I can only add (without trespassing upon the vast 
Tambu of time and space which they defend) a smile, and their 
translation, namely : — 

THE END. 
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Kimpo's Troubles. By Oliye'Thobnb Mnj.ER, Author of « Little 
Folks in Feather and Fur." 

Horth Pole (The); and How Ohablib Wilson Disoovebed it. By 
the Author of ** Realms of the Ice King," d;c. 

Our Old Uncle's Home; and what the Bots did thebe. By 
Mother Cabet. 

Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Ltttlb Gibl. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Pbisonebs of St. Jambs. By M. and C. 
Lee. 

Talent in Tatters, or some Yioibsitudes in the Life of an 
I^OLiSH Bot. By Hope Wbatthe. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobibs fbom the Lives of Watt, 
Abkwbioht, and Stephenson. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobies of the Sea. By Fbanges 
Fbeeuno Bbodebip. 
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Three ShUUnge and Sixpenee each, clM eUgml, UbulraML 



tlwfilM. Bf LmnUVjL I>tAno«. €Uk,fftit 

Attnettve PletsM iMk (Ite). A New Qift BeAfroM«»Old 
ConMTy caaMaiDg dumiotw Tlliw t n i tio — bj <mIi— t Ailirti. 

Bomtd in EhgoKi Paper BoardB^Bofoi 4eB,pnet St.ed,eaek 
plain; 7m. ed. eokmrtd; IQc 6dL iHatef os cMftoiitf ooJbvreoL 
BaniM tad Bltwii; a. YerM BodL far Yoag FBspl». Bj T. 
WnnrooD. 

BibU niwtnitioBs, or A D rnwiFMiw or Wtwiw Jkn> Chnroas 
I SBODUAB TO THB £a«i. Bj tii0 BeT. B. H. Dkai^ Berind 

\tj Dr. Kmo. 

ThannAaadliifeeti'FoftCMIIee. ByBcwEirBLOOHmui^Aiiaor 
of <<Biiral Tflles," etc IQiutntod widi Tbirtf-fiTe Wood 
! EngraTinga. Grown 4tOy paper boaidi^ witii Gfaromo side^ (or 

doSi elegant, 6t.) 

British ffistorj Brleflj Told (lh«)r mxd a iMacupiiov opthb 
AxcnEMT CunoMB, Spoan, ajtd PAsnicn ov ths Bworfflif, 

Vovr Seatou (Ilie) ; A 9iort Account of the Stru c tur e of FlaofcB, 
behig Four Lectures written for the Working MenTs InatitaiBy 
Paris. With Elustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

TwmSly BfbU Vaiwly Opened (The); wbh XJtkom QooamnfB 
Aaoomrr or it. Bj J upfme ib Tatum^ Vcaptr 9ro» 

Olimpaef of Kature, ahd Objects ov Ihtebsst dmcm i md mnano 
A Visit to thb Islb ov Wubt. Bj Mrs. LocDOir. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

Historj of the Bohins (The). B j Mrs. Tmnaaok La Worda ef 
One Sjllable. Edited bj the Rot. Ghablbs Swrb, M.A. 

Historieal Aeting Charades, or Amusemehts fob Wivtbb EvBroros. 
Bj the Author of ^ Cat and Dog," etc. Fci^ ^o. 

Infisnt Amuiements, or How to makb a Nubsebt Happt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Phjsical Tiaininir of OdldMi. 
i By W. H. G. Kihoston. 

I Little Mazgaret's Bide to the Isle of HH^t ; or, TiiiWniTriHiiii 
BocKiKO HoBSE. By Mrs. Fbedebick Bbowv. ^th Eight 
Illustrations in chromo-lithography, by Hbubi S. Taxhail 

: Crown 4to. Cloth. 

Maa*i Boot (The), and oiheb STOBisa m wobds ov Obb Siuabu. 
Illustrations by Habbisob Weib. 4to, gilt edgesw 

Tho Ifine, or Subtebbaneah Wokdebs. An Account of the Opeza- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigicab, Chababbs, Bm- 
BUSES, Double AND Tbiple Acbo8tics,*Ana6bax8, LooooBms, 
Metagbams, Vebbal Puzzles, CoNuin>BU]f8, etc. Fcap. 8to. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

SnnbeaiiL : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs, Pistzkbb. * 

SylYia'f Hew Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 



Taking Talei. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Langiiage 
and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 vols, Is. 6d, each ; and 12 parts, Qd, and 4dl eaoh. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear Xing (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Gbbbnwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Familiar Katural History. By Mrs. R. Lbb. With 42 Illustra. 
tions by Habbison Weib. 

*^* Also in Two Vols., entitled *' British Animals and Birds,*' 
« Foreign Animals and Birds. ** Is, each, plain ; 2s, 6d, coloured. 

Old Knne'i Book of Shymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bbnnbtt. Ninety Engravings. 



Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the Bbitish Abmt dubing the Reign of Heb 
MAnsTT Queen Victobia. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

•or Bailors, or Anecdotes of the Enoagbmbnts and Gai«lant 
Deeds of the Bbttish Nayt. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Tha FaYonrite Fietnre Book and Nursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Uncle Chabue. With 450 Illustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 
-price 6s.) 

May also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Cloth, 55., or 
coloured Illustrations, gilt, 10s. Gd, Four Parts, paper covers, 
Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2^. each. 

Fmiti of Enterprise, exhibited in the Tbatbls of Bbleoeni in 
Egtpt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibkbt Fostbb. 
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V 



Two Shillings and Bixpmce pJain^ Super Royal ISmOf 
cloth elegant, with Illuatratione by Harrison Weir 

and others. 

Adyentnret and Experieneei of Biddy Dorkiiig and of the Vat 
Vrog. Edited by Mrs. S. G. Hall. 

Amy*! With, and What Came of It. By Mrs. Ttlbs. 

Animal! and their Sooial Powers. By Mart TumrsB-ANDREWBS. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoibs of Puss and thb Gaftaik. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Tebbiers. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoibs of the Ladt Sebafhuta. 

By the Author of *' Cat and Dog." 

Barly Dawn (The), or Stobies to thikk about. 

Every Ineh a King, or The Stobt of Rex and his Fbiends. By 
Mrs, J. WoBTHiNOTON Blibs. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wondebs. By Kathleen Enoz. 

Fnnny Fables for Little Folks. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Abct W. 
Thompson. Illastrated by G. H. Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Oerty and May. Eighth Thousand. 

By the same Author, 

Oranny*B Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engrayings. 
Children of the Parsonage. Sonny Days, on A Month at 



Onr White Yiolet. 



THE GbEAT StOWB. 



The Hew Baby. 



Jack Froit and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mumnr. By 
Augusta Mabbtat. 

Madelon. By Estheb Gabb. 

Neptune: or The Autobioobapht of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Norris (Emilia Mabbtat.) A Week by ThemielYes. 



JBy the same Author, 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Qeolfry»s Oreat Fault. 
Seaside Home. 



Snowed Up. 

What became of Tommy. 
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Two Shillinga and Sixpence each — continued. 

Odd Storiei about Animali : told in Short and Easy WorcU. 2/6 

Our Home in the Kanh Land, or Days of Auld Laho Stnb. 
By E. L. F. 

Scripture Hiitories for Little Children. With Sixteen UlustrationB 
by John Gilbbbt. 
CoNTSNTS : — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses^History 
of our Sayionr — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold 8eparately 6d, eachf plain ; 1«. coloured. 

Secret of Wrezlbrd (The), or Stblla Desmond's Sbobbt. By 
Esther Gabb. 

Talei from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb Littlb Gibl who knbw what was 
ooiNO TO hafpbn. By M. and E. Ktbby. 

Ten of Them, or Thb Childben of Danehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bbat. 

<* Those TTnlneky Twins ! " By A. Ltsteb. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Seaders in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
« Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie's Story Book : True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

Tnppy, or Thb Autobiogbafht of a Donket. 
Wandering Blindfold, or A Bot's Tboublbs. By Mabt Albbbt. 
AdYontnres of Xwei, the Chinese Girl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
William Allair, or Runnino aw at to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood. 



Two ShUUngs and Sixpence each, Illustrated. 

Among the Znlns : the Adventures of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut-Colonel A. W. Dbatson, R.A. 

Boy's Own Toy Jiaker (The) : a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By EL Landells. 200 
Illustrations. Enlarged and revised edition. 

The Cmise of Ulysses and His Men; or, Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By 0. M. Bell. With 
Seven Illustrations by P. Pbiolo. Fcap. 8vo. 

Oirrs Own Toy Xaker (The), and Book of Reobbation. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — coKtinued, 

'/'B Ooody Two 8hoM. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 

Litrodnotion by Guab. Welsh. 
Hie Oneiti of Floweri : A Botanical Sketch. By Mrs. Mebtkbbke. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Theodosb EsmnsR. Cloth, 
■m«114to. 

The Onettf at Home. A Sequel to the above. By the same 

Author. Small 4to. 
Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 

and Three Syllables. 16PageIllus. {is, 6d, coloured, fftlt edges,") 

Little Pilgrim (The). Revised and Illustrated by Helen Pbtbib. 

Model Taohta, and Model Tacht Sailing: How to Build, Rig 
AKB Sail ▲ Self-acting Model Yacht. By Jas. E. Walton 
V.M,Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts. 

Silly Peter : A Queer Story of a Daft Bot, ▲ Prince, and a 
Miller's Daughter. By W. Norris. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sidnet Oox. Third Edition. 

A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth elegant, fully Illustrated* 

IfHeaa Pete : or, Chats about our Animal Friends in Natal. 
With a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. Glinton Pabbt. 

Bnnehy : or, The Children of Scarsbrook Farm. By Miss E. 0. 

Philupb, Author of '* The Oi-phans," &c. 
Bryan and Katie. By Annette Ltstbr. Illustrated by Harrt 

FURNISS. 

A Daring Yoyage across the Atlantic, by Two Americans, the 
Brothers Andrews, in a small Boat, tiie Nautilus. The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain William A. Andrews, with Intro- 
dnction and Notes by Dr. Macaulat, Editor of the Boy's Own 
Paper, 

A Oem of an Aunt. By Mrs. Gellie (M.E.B.) 
Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Phillips, Author of "Bunchy,** <fec. 
The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 
Author of ** Among the Brigands," &c. 

Kitty and Bo : or. The Story of a Very Ltttle Girl and Bot. 

By A. T. With Frontispiece. 
On the Leads : or. What the Planets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 

Strange Butson. 
Two Hose Trees: The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 

Minnie Douglas. 
Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stories about Aunt Mary's 

Pets. By Mary Hooper. 
We four. By Mrs. R. M. Beat. 



k 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shilling and Sixpmce eaeh^ Coloured PkUes, 

fancy hoards. 

"RngHiih Stmwwelpeter (Th^) : or Pbbttt Stobibs aitd Fount 2/6 

Pictures fob Littlb Childben. After the celebrated Q«nnan 
Work, Dr. Hbinbigh Hoffxakn. Twenty-sixth Edition, 
Twenty-four pages of Dlustrationa (or mounted on linen, 5«.) 

Tunny Picture Book (The); or 25 Fiimnr Littlb Lbssons. A 

h«e Translation from t^e German of ''Dbb Kebhtb, A3lO. 

ScaiuTB." 
LoTOf of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-?eep. Written and Olus. 

trated by Thomas Hood. 
Speotropia, or Subfbisdtg Spbotial Illusioks, showing GbostB 

everywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Bsowir. 

Upiide Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketohea by the 
late W. MgConnell, with Verses by Thomab Hood. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant^ with Illustrations^ or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or, East Lessons fob Childben. 

Little Leisons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 

Mrs. Babwbll. 
Mamma's Bible fftories, fob Heb Littlb Boys and Gisls^ 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Seqnel to). 

Mamma's Lessons, fob heb Little Bots and Gibls. 

Silver Swan (The) ; a Fairy Tale. By Madame db CHATBLAur. 

Tales of School Life. By Aones Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleren Stories (The). By GhsANDFATHEB 
Gbbt. 

Two Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 

Fbanobs Poweb Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 

Life, by Fbank Habs. 
Home Amusements : a Choice Collection of Riddles^ Charades, 

Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 
How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Fubniss a Doce^s Houbbl 

With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
nioitrated Paper Model Maker. By E. liANDSLLSw 
Only a Cat's Tale. By E.M.B. 
Scenee of Aaiaal Li& and Charaeter, fbom viannuB and 

Regollbotion. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. ito^ &ney boards. 
Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe (The). By 

Chables H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 
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UNIFORM m SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, 

fitlhf Illustrated. 

Angelo; or, Ths Pinb Fobbst is ths Alps. By Oebaldinn 
E. Jbwsbubt. 5th Thousand. 

Aunt Aimette'f Storiei to Ada. By AmfBrrs A. Silamaw. 

Brave Kelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Hbabt. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Qblub). 5th Thousand. 

Featherland ; or, How thb Bibds Lttbd at Gbbbnlawn. By 
G. M. Fbnn. 4th Thousand. 

Humble Lifo : a Tale of Humblb Hombs. By the Author of 
«*GertyandMay,"&c. 

Kingston's (W. H. 0.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
thb Rotal Geobob. 

Lee's (Xrs. B.) Playing at Settlers ; or, The Faooot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Beings 

of Anunals. 

Little Lisette, the Obphan of Alsaob. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Idve Tojrs ; or. Anecdotes of oub Foitb-Legoed and otheb Pbts. 
By Emma Davbnpobt. 

Long Evenings ; or, Stobies fob Mr Ltttlk Fbiends. By Emilia 
Mabbtat. 

Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 



Price One Shilling and Sixpmce each. 

Every-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge bespecting the pbin- 
oiPAL Animal, Vegetable, and Minebal Substances in 

COMMON USE. 

Little Eoebnok (The), from the German. Illustrated by LossoN. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and large Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., 8». W. each ; and in 12 parts, 

paper covers, price 4d each ; or cloth limp, Gd each. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 



^ 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

The following new books have been | attractively bound in cloth, printed in 
added. They are all illustrated and \ gold and silver. 

Pictures of Girl Life. By C. A. Howell. 

Our Birthdays, . and hoW to Improve them. 

By Emma Davenport. 

Holidays Abroad ; or, Right at Last. By 

Emma Davenport. 

School Days in Paris. By M. S. Le Jeune. 
Good in Everything ; or, The Early Days of 

Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Harwell. 

Distant Homes ; or, the Graham Family in 

New Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. Aylmer. 



The following is a List of the Books already published in this 
Series : 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. Lee. 

Always Happy ; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 

A Child's Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma Davenport. 

Comer Cottage, and its Inmates. By Frances Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By B. F. Browne. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma Davenport. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Lucy's Campaign. By M. & C. Lee. 

My Grandmother's Budget. By Mrs. Broderip. 
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THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLB»G 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 

Tht/olUnuing tnui hookt hav€ bun I Mttrmctively bound, in chtk,^ri9ttedm 
added. They are all illustrated and \ g^fldemdsibter. 

The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at 

Once. 

Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends.. By 

Emma Davenport. 

The Hero of Brittany ; or, The Story of 

Bertrand du Guesclin. 

Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of " William 

Tell." 

Claudine ; or, Humility the Basis of all 

the Virtues. By the Author of " William Tell," Ac. 

William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By 

Florian. 



The following Books have already appeared in this Series : — 
Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 
Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. 
The Children's Picnic. By E. Marryat Norris. 
Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver's Prize. By L. N. Comtn. 
The Discontented Children. By M. & E. Kirby. 
Grandmamma's Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 
Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryat Norris. 
Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. 
Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Betkam Edwauds. 
Julia Maitland. By M. & E. Kirby. 
Paul Howard's Captivity. By E. Marryat Norris. 
Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBBAEY. 

New Editions of the Volomos in this Series are being issued, and 
other Volumes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant^ with coloured Jrontispiece arid title-page, 

One Shilling each, 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. Xrs. Leioeiter'a School. Bt Ghablbs and Mabt Lamb. 
S. The Hiitory of the Bobini. Bt Mbs. Tbdcmbb. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper*! Travel! in Search of His Master. 

6. The Seottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Kever Wrong ; or, the Young Disputant ; A It was only in Fun. 

8. The lifis and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. The Son of a Genius. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

10. The Daughter of a Genius. Bt Mbs. Hoflaio). 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

12. Theedore; or The Orusaders. Bt Mbs. Hofland. 

18. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of ** Alwats Happt." 

14. Hury's Holiday. Bt Jeffsbts Tatlob. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Price One Shilling each. 

The Picturesque Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 

Xaqr Beading for Little Beaders. Paper Boards 

The Kursery Companion. Paper Boards. 

These Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures, Koch one being 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover^ in boards 
(also with coloured Illustrations, 2s.'), or in Two Vols., cloth, $5., or 
cokntred Illustrations, 5s. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the ** Favourite Picture Book,** 
hound m cloth, price 5s., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, 10s, 6d, 

jLMtralian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Toung. Price Is, boards, Is, 6d cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowslip (The). Fully lUustrated cloth. Is. plain; Is, 6d. coloured, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth. Is, plain : Is. 6d, coloured. 

Damo Partlett's Farm. An Aooount of the Riches shb obtained 
BT Industbt, &c. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Ftnuile Christian Hames, and thsib Teachinos. A Gift Book for 
Qirls. By Mabt E. Bbomfield. Cloth, gilt edges 

Golden Words for Ohildrea, fbom the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. Qd, gilt edges. 
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One ShilUng each — continued, 

^ . Ooody Two 8ho6t : or Thb Histokt of LmiA Mabgsrt Meax- 

*/' WBLL nr Rhtmb. Fully Bliistrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amnsing 
fig^nres formed by the hand. By Henbt Bubsill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloored niustrations, Is. 6d.) 

Headlong CareerJThe) and Woeful Ending of Preeoeions Piggy. 
By Thomab Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on cloth, untearable, 2s.) 

Johnny Miller; or Tninn ahd Pbbsetebakge. By Feux Weiss. 

Vine LiTOi of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. PBAcncAL Pkinciples of Plain and Pebfbct Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pietnrei. A Novel Pastime bt which Children can 

00N8TRUCT AND RECONSTRUCTr FICrORES FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

Firit Series.— JwremlB Party~2iOological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Seriet.^Bitda* Fic-mc— Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
J%ir4 Series.— Bhnd Man's Buff-— Children In the Wood— Snow Man. 
F<nirth Series. — Qrandfather's Birthday— Gymnasium— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Maoquoid. Sewed. 

Bhymes and Pictnres about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is, plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d. plain ; Is. coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of '* Mammals Bible Stories." Six« 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Tonng Yooalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounset 
Bartholomew. New and Cheaper Edition. (Or bound in 
cloth, price 2s.) 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each, 

1. Cock Robin. I 3. Dame Trot and her Cat. 

2. Courtship of Jennt Wren. | 4. House that Jack Built. 

Puss IN Boots. 
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Price Sixpence each^ Plain ; One Shilling^ coloured. 



ILLU8TRATBD BT HABKI80N WXIB AND JOHN OILBEBT. 



1* Britisli AwimfcU. Ist Series. 

S. Iritiah Anfaali. Snd Series. ' 
S. British Birds. 

4. ForeifB Animals. Ist Series. 

5. Fsniga Animals. 2nd Series, 

6. Fore^ Birds. 

7. Ths Fsna sad its Soenas. 



8. Ths divwtiiif History «f John 

OnpiB. 

9. Ths Peaoook's Home and Butter- 

fly's BalL 

10. Histoiry of Josaph. 

11. History «f Mbaas. 

12. Life of our SaTioor. 



IS. Hiraolaa of Ohrist. 



ffis Varna was Hero. Fries U., sewed. 

By the same Author. 



How I beeame a Ooremess. 8rd Edit. 

28. cloth ; 2s. 6d. Rilt edges. 
My Frotty Fuss. With Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 



The Orateftil Sparrow : a True Story. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
The Adventurea of a Butterfly. 

Price 8d. 



The Hare that Found his Way Homo Price 6d. 



WOEKS FOB DISTEIBUTION. 



A Woman'a Secret ^r, How to xakx 
HoxbHappt. Thirty-third Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price 6d. 



By the same Author^ uniform in size 
and price. 



Woman'a Work; or, 
HxLP TBS Sick. 



How SHX CAN 

19th Thousand. 



A Ohapter of Aooidents; or, Thx 
Mothxr's Assistant in Casks 
OF BcBNS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 
Ninth Thousand. 



Fay to-day, Trust to-morrow; il- 
lustrating the Erils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Vursery Work ; or, Hannah Bakkk's 
Fisst Placx. Fifth Thousand. 

The Oook and the Dootor: or, Chxap 

BSCIPXS AND USXFUL RkXXDIEB. 

Selected from the first three books. 

Price 2<f. 
Homo IMlfloultias. A Few Words on 

the Serrant Question. 4tf. 
Family Frayors for Oottaco Hemes. 

Price 2d. 



u 



Price 9d, each ebgamthf batad m Paper 

Cavers m Ckramalilka^nq^. 



•i TINT NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 



OF 8IQRT BOOKS ABOUT ASTMALS FOR 



All. FBOrCtELT lUCinUZBD WW 



^ 



EApeeullT adapted for Sunday Scbool Prises and Bewarda. !■ 
one way or another, the books eitber impark kaowladgs tkm^ 
Animals, or inculcate the desirableness of treating theoi with 



Uttte VdUiTs Wbi. Obga. By Hn. 
R, LcB, Asthor of «*Ths Ahamn, 

TlMTiByKnsferie. B7lCri.R.I<ss, 
Author of '<Th« Aftiean 



TbsB«f PMtesa. By thsAsfiiarof 
*< Odd Stories." 

Tbs MImUovsos Xiaksy. By the 
▲othor of "Odd Stories.** 



sad kk 

By the Author ef ** 
Story Book." 



laj*! lottert fnm the Fsna. By 
Mast Hoorsa, Author of " Ways 
and Tricks of Arhnaln.** 

Oir Bef Pria. By Makt Hooram, 
Author of *'Wsjb and Tricke of 
Aidmale.** 



By the 

Author of ^'Tuppj," **Tlay 
Stories," Ike. 

Aitftd F«a«y. Byfiw A 

Stories,** Ike. 

Ths Pet Peay. By the 
''Trottie's Stacy Book." 



Bow Wew BeMy. By the 
•*Tttpp7,"«*0dd 



9t^BiA 

flf 



The above 12 vols, in Cardboard Box with Picture Top, price 9s. 
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In 12 Pai'ts, cloth Umpy fancy binding, with Chromo an side. 
Price Qd, each, or paper covers, Ad, each, 

TAKING TALES. 

'Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. Fully illusti-ated. 



N.B, — Eac h Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself. 



1. The Miller of Hillbrook : a Eubal Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman : a Sailob in a Mebchantman. 
8. Michael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life XTndergroTind; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, the Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale op Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: or, the New Zealand Settler. 



N.B, — May also be had in 4 vols, la, 6«(L each, and 2 vols, Zs, Gd, each. 



6i 



2S mw AKD FOPULAS WORKS 



OIJE BOYS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

FICTUBS8 AHD BEADINa FOS IJTILS FOLK. 

4d. A Series of Twelve elegant Utile volumes m Paper Boards, 
with attractive Covers in ChromoUihography, pries 
Id. each; or in cloth extra pries 6d. each. The 12 j 
vols, in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 4tS. and 6s. j 
Every page is Illustrated. | 



They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Rewards. 



L Papa's Pretty Gift BooIl 

2. MamiiLa's Pretty Gift Book. 

3. Heddy's Pictnre Story Book. 

4. Stories for Play Time. 

5. The Christmas Gift Book. 

6. The Prize Picture Book. 

7. Little Tommy's Story Book 

8. Bright Pictnre Pages. 

9. My Little Boy*s Story Book. 
10- What Santa Clans gave me. 

11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

12. Little Boy Bine's Pictnre Book. 
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OUR GIRLS' LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper 
Boards, with attractive Covers in ChromolitJiogrqphy, 
price 4rf. each; or in cloth extra, price Qd. each. The 
12 vols, in ^ox with Fancy Lid, price 4«. and 6s. Every 

page is Ulusirated. 

They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Rewards. 

1. Hellie's Picture Stories. 

2. Stories and Pictures for little Tronblesome. 

3. Little Trotabont's Picture Stories. 

4. Birdie's Scrap Book. 

5. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Boguish Eyes. 

7. Daisy's Picture Album. 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Girls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy's Favourite Companion. 

11. My Own Story Book. 

12. Pretty Pet's Gift Book. 
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30 POETIOAL BEADEBS. 



GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S POETICAL READERS. 

The object of the compiler has been to provide the young with a 
repertory — full, varied, artistically arranged, and carefully graduated, 
of high dass, and at the same time suitable poetry. The collection 
consists ahnost entirely of complete poems. They are arranged in 
four ports, the first part containing the simplest pieces, and the last 
the most difficult. A few pages of explanatory matter has been 
appended to each part, but it has been thought desisable to make 
the notes as few in number and as concise as possible. The book 
will thus, it is hoped, perform a double function. In the four parts 
it will be suitable as a series of reading books for use in elementary 
and other schools, while, as a complete volume, it will be a most 
suitable book for presentation. 



Poetry for the Young. — Poetry for the Young. — 

OOK J., for Standards J.— IV., BOOK 

ttsive, crown Bvo.f xx> ^., cloth, pupil ta 

price gd. cloth, is. 



BOOK I. , for Standards I.— IV. , BOOK J II., for Standard VI. and 

inclusive, crown Bvo., xx> pp., cloth, pupil teachers, crown 2i$o., 176 pp.. 



Poetry for the Young. — Poetry for the Young. — 

BOOK 
training i 
cloth, 9d. 



BOOK II., for Standards IV.— BOOK IV., for pupil teachers, 

Vl.p crown 8fV0., i6Bpp., cloth, price is. training colleges, df'c, cr. Bvo., 128//., 



Poetry for the Young. The above Collection in 

Four Parts. In One Volume. Intended for use in Schools 
and Colleges,'and graduated to suit the requirements of Public 
Elementary Schools, being the above in One Volume. Crown 
8vo., 500 pages. A handsomely bound volume, cloth, price 
3^. 6d. 



<( 



A boy ought to know something of his own language, and 
something of the poetry and literature of his own language, and we 
insist that it shall not be the commonplace stuff that is to be found 
in the school books ; but we propose that they shall learn good 
English."— See the Speech of the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella on 
August 8th, 188 1. 



GEOGBAPHIGAL BEADEBS. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 

READERS 

Fulfil exactly the Requirements of the Education Department 
as explained in the Statt^inent made by the Right Honourable 
A. J. MUNDELLA on the 8th of August, i88l. Accepted by 
the School Boards for Birmingham, Derby, Leeds, Leicester, &c. 

Book I., for Standard I. 
Early Glimpses. Introductory to Glimpses of the 

Globe. By J. R. Blakiston. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 
Twenty-two Illustrations, cloth limp, cut flush, price & 



// is intended to bridge over the gap 
between the Object Letson* of Infant 
Classes and the EUtneniary Geography 
of more advanced classes^ and to assist 
teachers in training children to habits 



of observation and inginry^ ikfJhH 
chapters being arramd tutik a vitm 
to implant a ta^U for /hyaical, /tf 
latter for commercial, geogra phy. 



Book II., for Standard II. 
Glimpses of the Globe. A First Geograjdiical 

Reading Book. By J. R. Blakiston. New, Enlaiged, and 
Revised Edition. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, cloth, is, 

Blakiston has svccuded moti 



"A very 'commendable attempt to 
simplify the teething of the elements 
o/g^ography." — Educational Nkws. 
"V are strongly of opinion that 



Mr. 

admirably in carrying out his 

turn in producing this little trMtiae.** 

—Educational Chronicle. 



Book III., for Standard III. 

Glimpses of England. By J. R. Blakiston. 

40 Chapters. 156 pages, cloth is. 



*^The language employed is well 
within the con^ehension of Third 
Standard children, and the book is 



unquesHomiily written in pieeisemi 
and interesting j/y/#."— Teacher. 



Book IV., for Standard IV. 

Glimpses of the British Empire. 

Blakiston. In 66 Sections. Cloth, \s, 6d. 



By J. R. 



*M verygood book."— Kdvcatiohal 
News. 

'■ The whole volume contains a very 
fair outline of the empire on which the 
sun never sets." — School. 



''This littU volume skotUd be 
specially noted by teachersin sseuxh e^ 
a good geographical reading book."— 
Educational Times. 



Book V., for Standards V.— VII. 

Glimpses of the Earth. By J. R. Blakiston. 

320 pages, cloth, 2s, 6d. 



** The book is admiraily adapted to 
remind a teacher of the topics he ought 



to introduce in each lesson." - 
seller. 



•BOOK- 



« . 



Conveys many a useful lesson."-^ 
Daily Telegraph. 

*' iVill prove real and lasting setvice 
in schools." — Daily Chronicle. 



OUR LITTLE ONES 

AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 

An Illustrated Magazine for Little People. 

Price Sixpence, Monthly, 

William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), Editor. 



This Magaane is designed for the youngest children that can read, and even 
for those who cannot read, but would bs dehghted with its pictures and with its 
Stories and Poems when read to thein. The ability to write what will please 
aad benefit Little People is a gift granted to but few writers. The Editor, after 
Eighteen Years of Experience in conducting juvenile publications, has 
selected from his list of authors such only as possess this gift. Not all of them 
hare made literary reputations, but all have shown their skill in this particular 
field. 

It is the aim of the Editor to present reading matter which shall be simple 
and pleasing, free firom slang, sensational incidents, or sectarian bias, — bright, 
lively, funny, but never flippant, low, or vulgar. 

The Educational Reform in the instruction of Little People, which is 
making progress in various parts of the Country, calls for a large increase of 
reading matter suitable for schools. The Editor, twenty years a teacher, and 
fourteen years a member of School Boards, will carefully consider the needs of 
schools in the preparation of these pages. 

Pictures convey Ideas before printed words are intelligible, and in the 
hands of the skilful teacher become subjects for the development of language. 

The Elegant Illustrations of Our Little Ones are object lessons, 
of which all progressive instructors will be glad to avail themselves. While the 
Magazines for adults and the larger growth of young people have made won- 
derful improvements in the artistic merits of their illustrations, there has been 
no corresponding advance in publications for Little People. The genius of The 
Best Artists has rarely been employed in this field for the youngest readers. 
The belief seems to have prevailed that almost any pictures were good enough 
for little children, and second-hand cuts have been used over and over again 
to illustrate many different subjects. The publishers of Our Little Ones 
believe that the best is none too good for children, and intend to use none but 
Original Drawings, made expressly for this Magazine, and the Illustration 
and Engraving will be of the best that can be procured. 

While Our Little Ones will be furnished as cheap as the cheapest giving 
an equal amount of matter, the publishers intend to fill the Magazine with the 
productions of writers gifled in pleasing and benefiting I^ittle People, and with 
the most beautiful illustrations to be obtained from the studies of the best artists. 



Our Little Ones. Volume I. for 1880. The finest 

Illustrated Magazine published for Children. Price 6^., in 
illuminated boards ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 7^. dd. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, London 
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